


























BY DILLON 


Vv 


T half-past four on Monday morning 
I called the men, and while Pete 
was preparing breakfast the rest 
of us broke camp and made ready for a 
prompt start. All were anxious to see 
behind the range of bowlder-covered hills 
and to reach Lake Nippisish, which we felt 
could not now be far away. As soon as 
our meal was finished the larger canoe was 
loaded and started on ahead, while Rich- 
ards, Duncan and | remained behind to 
load and follow in the other. 
Before we reached the point where the 
portage began Pete shot a duck, and 





shortly after we landed one or two part- 
ridges (grouse) were also added to our 
larder. 

With the rising sun the day had become 
excessively warm, and there was not a 
breath of wind to cool the stifling atmos- 
phere. 


The trail was ill-defined and rough, 
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winding through bare glacial bowlders that 
were thick-strewn on the ridges; and the 
difficulty of following it, together with the 
heat, made the work seem doubly hard, 
as we trudged with heavy packs to the 
shores of a little lake which nestled in a 
notch between the hills a mile and a half 
away. Once a fox ran before us and took 
refuge in its den under a large rock, but 
save the always present cloud of black flies, 
no other sign of life was visible on the tree- 
less hills. Finally at midday, after three 
wearisome journeys back and forth, bathed 
in perspiration and dripping fly dope and 
pork grease, which we had rubbed on our 
faces pretty freely as a protection from the 
winged pests, we deposited our last load 
upon the shores of the lake, and thankfully 
stopped to rest and cook our dinner. 

We were still eating when we heard the 
first rumblings of distant thunder and felt 
the first breath of wind from a bank of 
black clouds in the western sky, and had 
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scarcely started forward again when the 
heavens opened upon us with a deluge. 

The brunt of the storm soon passed, but 
a steady rain continued as we paddled 
through the lake and portaged across a 
short neck of land into a larger lake, down 
which we passed to a small round island 
near itslower end. Here, drenched to the 
bone and thoroughly tired, we made camp, 
and in the shelter of the tent ate a savory 
stew composed of duck, grouse; venison and 
fat pork that Pete served in the most appe- 
tizing camp style. 

I was astounded by the amount of squaw 
bread and “darn goods” that the young 
men of my party made away with, and be- 
gan to fear not only for the flour supply, 
but also for the health of the men. One 
day when I saw one of my party eat three 
thick loaves of squaw bread in addition to 
a fair quantity of meat, | felt that it was 
time to limit the flour part of the ration. 
| expressed my fears to Pete, and advised 
that he bake less bread, and make the men 
eat more of the other food. 

“Bread very good for Indian. Not good 
when white man eat so much. Good way 
fix him. Use not so much baking-powder, 
me. Make him heavy,” suggested Pete. 

“No, Pete, use enough baking-powder 
to make the bread good, and I’ll speak to 
the men. Then if they don’t eat less bread 
of their own accord, we'll have to limit 
them to a ration.” 

I decided to try this plan, and that even- 
ing in our camp on the island | told them 
that a ration of bread would soon have to 
be resorted to. They looked very solemn 
about it, for the bare possibility of a lim- 
ited ration, something that they had never 
had to submit to, appeared like a hardship 
to them. 

On Tuesday morning when we awoke 
the rain was still falling steadily. During 
the forenoon the storm abated somewhat 
and we broke camp and transferred our 
goods to the mainland, where the trail left 
the lake near a good-sized brook. Our 
portage led us over small hills and through 
marshes a mile and a half to another lake. 
While Pete remained at our new camp to 
prepare supper and Easton stayed with 
him, the rest of us brought forward the 
last load. Richards and | with a canoe 
and packs attempted to run down the 
brook, which emptied into the lake near 





our camp; but we soon found the stream 
too rocky, and were forced to cut our way 
through a dense growth of willows and 
carry the canoe and packs to camp on our 
backs. 

The rain had ceased early in the after- 
noon, and the evening was delightfully 
cool, so that the warmth of a big camp fire 
was most grateful and comforting. Our 
day’s march had carried us into a well- 
wooded country, and the spectral dry 
sticks of the old burnt forest were behind 
us. The clouds hung low and threatening, 
and in the twilight beyond the glow of our 
leaping fire made the still waters of the 
lake, with its encircling wilderness of fir 
trees, seem very dark and somber. The 
genial warmth was so in contrast to the 
chilly darkness of the tent that we sat long 
and talked of our travels and prospects 
and the lake and wilderness before us that 
no white man had ever before seen, while 
the brook near by tumbling over its rocky 
bed roared a constant complaint at our in- 
trusion into this land of solitude. 

The following morning was cool and 
fine, but showers developed during the day. 
Our venison, improperly dried, was mold- 
ing, and much of it we found, upon unpack- 
ing, to be maggoty. After breakfast | in- 
structed the others to cut out the wormy 
parts as far as possible and hang the good 
meat over the fire for further drying, while 
with Easton I explored a portion of the 
lake shore in search of the trail leading 
out. We returned for a late dinner, and 
then while Easton, Richards and | caught 
trout, | dispatched Pete and Stanton to 
continue the search beyond the point 
where Easton and | had left off. ‘It was 
near evening when they came back with 
the information that they had found the 
trail, very difficult to follow, leading to a 
river, some two miles and a half beyond 
our camp. This was undoubtedly the 
Crooked River, which empties into Grand 
Lake close to the Nascaupee, and which the 
Indians had told us had its rise in Lake 
Nippisish. 

The evening was very warm, and mos- 
quitoes were so thick in the tent that 
we almost breathed them. Stanton, after 
much turning and fidgeting, finally took 
his blanket out of doors, where he said it 
was cooler and he could sleep with his head 
covered to protect him; but in an hour he 
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We spent most of our time portaging. 
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* We were afloat on Nippisish 


was back, and with his blanket wet with 
dew took his usual place beside me. 

The next morning we portaged to the 
Crooked River, where we stopped for din- 
ner, and while Pete was preparing it Rich- 
ards and | caught some very good trout. 
From down the river the roar of a big 
rapid came to us quite distinctly. The 
stream below this point is said by the 
Indians to be exceedingly rough and en- 
tirely impassable. 

Our meal disposed of we paddled a short 
distance up the river, which is here some 
two hundred yards in width and rather 
shallow, then poled through a short rapid 
and tracked through two others, wading 
almost to our waists in some places. We 
now came to a widening of the stream 
where it spread out into a small lake. Near 
the upper end of this expansion was an isl- 
and upon which we found’a long-disused 
log cache of the Indians. A little distance 
above the island what appeared to be two 
rivers flowed into the expansion. Rich- 
ards, Duncan and | explored up the right- 
hand branch until we struck a rapid. Upon 
our return to the point where the two 
streams came together we found that the 
other canoe, against my positive instruc- 
tions not to proceed at uncertain points 
until | had decided upon the proper route 
to take, had gone up the branch on the 
left, tracked through a rapid and disap- 
peared. 

There were no signs of Indians on either 
of these branches so far as we could dis- 
cover, and | was well satisfied that some- 
where on the north bank of the expansion, 
probably not far from the island and old 


cache which we had passed, was the trail. 
But evening was coming on and rain was 
threatening, so there was nothing to do but 
follow the other canoe, which had gone 
blindly ahead, until we should overtake it, 
as it contained all the cooking utensils and 
our tent. This failure of the men to obey 
instructions took us a considerable dis- 
tance out of our way and cost us several 
days’ time, as we discovered later. 

We tracked through some rapids and 
finally overhauled the other canoe at a 
place where the river branched again. It 
was after seven o'clock, a drizzling rain was 
falling, and here we pitched camp on the 
east side of the river just opposite the junc- 
tion of the two branches. 

On the west fork and directly across 
from our camp was a rough rapid, and 
while supper was cooking | paddled over 
with Richards to try for fish, We made 
our casts, and I quickly landed a twen- 
ty-inch ouananiche and Richards hooked 
a big trout that, after much play, was 
brought ashore. It measured twenty-two 
and a half inches from tip to tip and 
eleven and a half inches around the shoul- 
ders. I had landed a couple more large 
trout, when Richards enthusiastically an- 
nounced that he had a big fellow hooked. 
He played the fish for half an hour before 
he brought it to the edge of the rock, so 
completely exhausted that it could scarcely 
move a fin. We had no landing net and 
he attempted to lift it out by the line, when 
snap went the hook and the fish was free! 
I made a dash, caught it in my hands and 
triumphantly brought it ashore. It proved 
to be the largest fish of the trip—an ouana- 
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niche that measured twenty-seven and one- 
half inches in length by eleven and one- 
quarter inches in girth. 

In our excitement we had forgotten all 
about supper and did not even know that 
it was raining; but we now saw Pete on 
the further shore gesticulating wildly and 
pointing.at his open mouth, in pantomime 
suggestion that the meal was waiting. 

“Well, that is fishing!”” remarked Rich- 
ards. ‘I never landed a fish as big as that 
before.” 

“Yes,” I answered; “we're getting near 
the headwaters of the river now where the 
big fish are always found.” 

“| never expected any such sport as that. 
It’s worth the hard work just for this hour’s 
fishing.” 

“You'll get plenty more of it before 
we're through the country. There are 
some big fellows under that rapid. The 
Indians told us we should find salmon in 
this section too, but we’re ahead of the 
salmon, | think. They’re hardly due for 
a month yet.” 

“Let’s show the fellows the trout, first. 
They’re big enough to make ’em open their 
eyes. Then we'll spring the ouananiche 
on ’em and they'll faint. It ‘ll be enough 
to make Easton want to come and try a 
cast too.” 

So when we pushed through the dripping 
bushes to the tent we presented only the 
few big trout, which did indeed create a 
sensation. Then Richards brought for- 
ward his ouananiche, and it produced the 
desired effect. After supper Pete and Eas- 
ton must try their hand at the fish, and 
they succeeded in catching five trout aver- 
aging, we estimated, from two to three 
pounds each. Richards, however, still held 
the record as to big:fish, both trout and 
ouananiche, and the others vowed they 
would take it from him if they had to fish 
nights to do it. 

En route up the river, in the afternoon, 
Pete had shot ». muskrat, and | asked him 
that night what he was going to do with it. 

“| don’t know,” he answered. “‘Musk- 
rat no good now.” 

“Well, never kill any animal while you 
are with me that you cannot use, except 
beasts of prey.” 

This was one of the rules that I had laid 
down at the beginning: that no member 
of the party should kill for the sake of 
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killing any living thing. I could not be 
angry with Pete, however, for he was al- 
ways so good-natured. No matter how 
sharply | might reprove him, in five min- 
utes he would be doing something for my 
comfort, or singing some Indian song as 
he went light-heartedly about his work. 
I understood how hard it was for him to 
down the dndian instinct to kill, and that 
the muskrat had been shot thoughtlessly 
without considering for a moment whether 
it were needed or not. The flesh of the 
muskrat at this season of the year is very 
strong in flavor and unpalatable, and be- 
sides, with the grouse that were occasion- 
ally killed, the fish that we were catching, 
and the dried venison still on hand, we 
could not well use it. No fur is, of course, 
in season at this time of year, and so there 
was no excuse for killing muskrats for the 
pelts. 

In the vicinity of this camp we saw some 
of the largest spruce timber that we came 
upon in the whole journey across Labrador. 
Some of these trees were fully twenty-two 
inches in diameter at the butt and per- 
haps fifty to sixty feet in height. These 
large trees were very scattered, however, 
and too few to be of commercial value. 
For the most part the trees that we met 
with were six to eight, and, occasionally, 
ten inches through, scrubby and knotted. 
In Labrador trees worth the cutting are 
always located near streams in sheltered 
valleys. 

That evening before we retired the driz- 
zle turned to a downpour, and we were 
glad to leave our unprotected camp-fire 
for the unwarmed shelter of our tent. 
While I lay within and listened to the 
storm, | wrote in my diary: “As I lie 
here, the rain pours upon the tent over 
my head and drips—drips—drips through 
small holes in the silk; the wind sweeps 
through the spruce trees outside and a 
breath of the fragrance of the great damp 
forest comes to me. | hear the roar of the 
rapid across the river as the waters pour 
down over the rocks in their course to the 
sea. 1 wonder if some of those very waters 
do not wash the shores of New York. How 


far away the city seems, and how glad | 
shall be to return home when my work 
here is finished! 

“This is a feeling that comes to one 
often in the wilderness. 


Perhaps it is a 
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touch of homesickness—a hunger 
for the sympathy and companion- 
ship of our friends.” 

The days that followed were 
days of weary waiting and inac- 
tivity. On July fourteenth a cold 
northeast storm was blowing and 
the rain fell heavily and incessantly 
from daylight until dark. Trail 
hunting was impracticable while 
the storm lasted, and it was de- 
cided that we should remain here 
until the weather should become 
more favorable for our advance. 
There was much needed mending 
to be done, as some of our clothing 
was badly torn, as well as other 
things for which this halt offered 
an opportunity. 

Everything we had in the way of 
wearing apparel was wet, and we 
set up our tent stove for the first 
time, that we might dry our things 
under cover. This stove proved a 
great comfort to us, and all agreed 
that it was an inspiration that led 
me to bring it. It was not an 
inspiration, however, but my ex- 
perience on the trip with Hub- 
bard that taught the necessity of a 
stove for just such occasions as this, 
and for the colder weather later. 

Some of us went to the rapid to 
fish, but it was too cold for either fly or bait, 
and we soon gave it up. I slipped off a 
rock in the lower swirl of the rapid, and 
went into the river over head and ears. 
Pete, who was with me, gave audible ex- 
pression to his amusement at my discom- 
fiture as | crawled out of the water like a 
half-drowned rat; but I could see no occa- 
sion for his hilarity and | told him so. 

This experience dampened my enthusi- 
asm as a fisherman for that day. The net 
was set, however, which later yielded us 
some trout, and ‘n the afternoon all rod 
fishing was aband: ned, and we gathered 
in the cozy tent A trout was planked 
outside on a dry s; uce log hewn flat on 
one side, and made a delicious dinner, and 
a savory kettle of fish chowder made of 
trout and dried onions gave us an equally 
good supper. 

The weather conditions on July fifteenth 
were similar to those on the fourteenth; 
sleet was mingled with the rain in the early 
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How we hung our trout to dry and smoke. 


morning, and it was so cold that Duncan 
used his mittens when doing outdoor work. 
The greater part of the day was spent in 
the tent. Easton was not feeling well, and 
1 locked upon our delay as not altogether 
lost time as it gave him an opportunity to 
get into shape again. ; 

A pocket copy of “Hiawatha,” from 
which Stanton read aloud, furnished us 
with entertainment. Pete was very much 
interested in the reading, and I found he 
was quite familiar with the legends of his 
Indian hero, and he told us some stories of 
Hiawatha that | had never heard. “Hia- 
watha,” said Pete, ‘he the same as Christ. 
He do anything he want to.” Pete pro- 
duced his harmonica in the evening and 
proved himself a very good performer. 

This fifteenth of July was the second 
anniversary of the day upon which Hub- 
bard and I had started with such light 
hearts two years before from Northwest 
River Post on the journey that ended so 
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Giving Pete a hair cut. 


disastrously in the October snows. And 
now I was again in the depth of the same 
dernful wilderness. What had Fate in store 
forus? Noonecould tell. How | missed 
Hubbard at times like this! How I longed 
for one more of those chats—‘‘visits”’ he 
called them—that we used to have when 
we huddled on stormy nights by our camp 
fire in the lee of some bush, and the rain 
beat through the moaning forest around 
us, while we discussed over and over again 
the subjects that we loved so well to talk 
about. The rain and the moaning forest 
and the bleak wilderness were the same, 
but the companionship was gone, and a 
great loneliness that was almost a heart- 
ache held its place. 

July sixteenth was Sunday, and I de- 
cided that rain or shine we must break 
camp on Monday and move forward, for 
the inactivity was becoming unendurable. 
There were heavy showers during the day, 





= with only a slight drizzling rain 
between them. 

A little fishing was done, and 
Pete landed a twenty-two and 
three-quarter inch trout, thus 
wresting the big trout record 
from Richards. Pete was proud 
and boasted a great deal of this 
feat, which he claimed proved his 
greater skill as a fisherman, but 
which the others attributed to 
luck. 

We were enabled tu do some 
scouting in the afternoon, which 
resulted in the discovery that our 
camp was on an island. Nowhere 
could we find any Indian signs, 
and we were therefore quite evi- 
dently off the trail. 


VI 


As already stated, the Indians 
at Northwest River Post had 
informed us ...i the Crooked 
River had its rise in Lake Nip- 
pisish, and I therefore decided 
to follow the stream from the 
point where we were now en- 
camped to the lake, or until we 
should come upon the trail again, 
as I felt sure we should do farther 
up, rather than retrace our steps 
to the abandoned cache on the 
island in the expansion below, and probably 
consume considerable time in locating the 
old portage route from that point. 

Accordingly, on Monday morning we 
began our work against the almost con- 
tinuous rapids, which we discovered as we 
proceeded were characteristic of the river. 
A heavy growth of willows lined the banks, 
forcing us into the icy water, where the 
swift current made it very difficult to keep 
our footing upon the slippery bowlders of 
the river bed. Tracking lines were at- 
tached to the bows of the canoes and we 
floundered forward. 

The morning was cloudy and cool and 
resembled a day in late October, but before 
noon the sun graciously made his appear- 
ance and gave us new spirit for our work. 
When we stopped for dinner | sent Pete 
and Easton to look ahead, and Pete brought 
back the intelligence that a half-mile por- 
tage would cut off a considerable bend in 
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“There lay Lake Nippisish.”’ 


the river and take us into still water. It 
was necessary to clear a portion of the way 
with the axe. This done, the portage was 
made, and then we found to our disap- 
pointment that the still water was less 
than a quarter mile in length, when rapids 
occurred again. 

As I deemed it wise to get an idea of the 
lay of the land before proceeding farther, 
| took Pete with me and went ahead to 
scout the route. Less than a mile away 
we found two small lakes, and climbing a 
ridge two miles farther on, we had a view 
of the river, which, so far as we could see, 
continued to be very rough, taking a turn 
to the westward above where our canoes 
were stationed, and then swinging again 
to the northeast in the direction of Nip- 
pisish, which was plainly visible. The 
Indians, instead of taking the longer route 
that we were following, undoubtedly 
crossed from the old cache to a point in 
the river some distance above where it 
took its westward swing, and thus, in one 
compafatively easy portage, saved them- 
selves several miles of rough traveling. It 
was too late for us now, however, to take 
advantage of this. 

Pete and | hurried back to the others. 
The afternoon was well advanced, but suffi- 
cient daylight remained to permit us to 
proceed a little way up the river, and por- 
tage to the shores of one of the lakes, where 
camp was made just at dusk. 

Tuesday saw us on our way bright and 
early. We passed through the lakes to the 
river above, tracked through some rapids, 
and halted in the rain, which was again 
falling, at the foot of a rather heavy rapid 
to cook our dinner. We were now not far 


from the place where it was supposed the 
Indians came into the river, and where 
it seemed probable another portage was 
made around rapids higher up; and at 
Pete’s request | permitted him to go for- 
ward and look over the ground and de- 
tailed Easton to accompany him. 

It was not long before the rain, hitherto 
little more than a drizzle, became a down- 
pour, with a strong and very cold easterly 
wind blowing, and I directed that camp 
be pitched and the tent stove set up, as all 
hands as well as our outfit were thoroughly 
drenched. 

We had just got the fire going when 
Pete and Easton returned, and Pete re- 
ported that he had found, as expected, the 
Indian portage route a half mile or so up 
the river where the trail from the south 
came into an expansion. 

The following morning Duncan an- 
nounced that it would be necessary for 
him to mend his sealskin boots before be- 
ginning the day’s work. He had pretty 
nearly worn them out on the sharp rocks 
on the portages. The rest of us were well 
provided with oil-tanned moccasins (some- 
times called larigans or shoe-packs), which 
experience has taught me are the best 
footwear for a journey like ours. Pete’s 
khaki trousers were badly torn the day be- 
fore by brush and were pretty ragged, and 
he wished time to mend them, so I gave 
the men a little while in which to make 
necessary repairs before breaking camp. 
Richards and Easton wore Mackinaw 
trousers. This cloth had not withstood 
the hard usage of Labrador travel a week, 
and both men, when they had a spare hour, 
occupied it in sewing on canvas patches, 
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until now there was almost as much can- 
vas patch as Mackinaw cloth in these gar- 
ments. Richards, however, carried an 
extra pair of moleskin trousers, and | wore 
moleskin. This latter material is the best 
obtainable, so far as my experience goes, 
for rough traveling in the bush, and my 
trousers stood the trip with but one small 
patch until winter came. 

The mending finished, we broke camp 
and portaged around the rapid, then pad- 
died some distance up the river through 
a lake expansion and landed at a place 
where the Indian portage cut off anoth- 
er bend in the river. Here we pitched 
the tent, and before night were able to 
carry part of our outfit over the portage, 
three-quarters of a mile, to the place 
where we were to launch our canoes 
again. Richards, Stanton and Duncan 
were lost on their way back to camp, 
as the trail in places, particularly when it 
crossed some rocky moraines, was entirely 
obliterated, and they wandered fully two 
miles off the track before they found the 
tent again. The rest of us in the mean- 
time carried a second load ahead, and when 
the others made their appearance, we in- 
dulged in some good-natured banter at 
their expense. 

It had rained all day, and we were very 
wet when we turned in for the night. 

There was still a light rain falling on 


Thursday morning, and this increased dur- 
ing the forenoon until, at twelve o’clock, 
it had developed into a heavy downpour 
accompanied by a strong wind, and con- 
tinued so throughout the afternoon. Camp 
was struck, however, and we resumed our 
march. 

Near our night’s camp the trail crossed 
a moraine, where it completely lost itself 
for a quarter of a mile, and it was difficult 
to pick it up on the farther side, where the 
bush was thick. I had sent Pete, Duncan 
and Easton ahead, and instructed them to 
go on with one canoe to the point above 
where we were to leave the river again and 
begin our next portage, while the rest of us 
took down the tent and followed with the 
remaining packs. I crossed the moraine, 
supposing Stanton was close after me, but 
was only a short distance into the bush on 
the farther side, when | heard a shot from 
Stanton’s carbine, a signal that he had 
gone wrong, and | turned out of the trail in 
his direction to shout to him. I traveled 
some little distance before I struck the 
trail again, along which | proceeded to the 
end of the portage with my pack. Neithe: 
Stanton nor Richards was in sight, and | 
walked back to find them and put them on 
the trail. When I returned to my pack, 
after nearly half an hour’s absence, | 
missed a .44 carbine which, when | left 
camp, was stuck in the top of the bundle 





Dinner on the trail. 
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I concluded that it must have fallen out 
of my load when | deviated from the trail 
in the bush to shout to Stanton, for when 
1 had returned along the trail | had not 
seen it, as I scarcely could have failed to 
do had it been on the path. I called all 
hands to join me in the search, but though 
we hunted everywhere that carbine was 
never recovered. I felt mystified, for I 
was very sure I should have missed the 
gun had it not been there when | put my 
pack down. While | would rather not 
have lost the carbine, | was not greatly 
grieved, for we did not need it and it was a 
useless weight to carry. 

We paddled a little distance up the river, 
through an expansion to a rapid and, with 
the wind dashing the rain in bucketfuls 
into our faces, pitched camp on a rough 
piece of ground just above the river bank 
and set up our stove. 

Pete took me to a rise of ground a little 
distance from camp, and pointing to the 
northward exclaimed: ‘Look, Lake Nip- 
pisish! | know we reach him to-day.” 

And sure enough, there lay Lake Nip- 
pisish close at hand, and | was more thank- 
ful than I can say to see the water stretch- 
ing far away to the northward, for I felt 
that now the hardest and roughest part of 
our journey to the height of land was com- 
pleted. 

“That’s great, Pete,” said I. “We'll 
have more water after this and fewer 
and easier portages, and we can travel 
faster.” 

““Maybe better, I don’t know,” remarked 
Pete, rather skeptically. ‘Always hard 
find trail out big lakes. May leave plenty 
places. Take more time hunt trail may- 
be now. Indian maps no good. Maybe 
easier when we find him.” 

Pete was right, and I did not know the 
difficulties still to be met with before we 
should reach Michikamau. 

Pete now led me a little way off where 
he pointed to a footprint. 

“Moccasin track. Indian been here. 
Hunter maybe.” 

The track was well defined and was un- 
doubtedly made by a moccasined foot. 
I looked at it closely and remarked, “ Per- 
haps it’s one of our. own tracks.” 

“No, we not make him. See him when 
I land here first with Easton,” Pete ex- 
plained. 


“What do you think of it, Pete? Do 
you think it’s a fresh track?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “fresh track. May- 
be yesterday, maybe to-day.” 

“Well, if an Indian is near here, we'll 
probably see him. Possibly he’s up on 
the lake,” I suggested. 

“Maybe Indian see that carbine when 
you leave pack to go back. Carbine nice. 
Indian like him. Take him and hide.” 

Whether Pete’s theory was a right or 
wrong one we shall never learn for we saw 
no further signs of the Indian. It was 
quite possible an Indian hunter had seen 
the gun in my pack, and when I| went back 
to find Richards and Stanton, took it and 
kept out of our sight. There was cer- 
tainly a footprint there that none of my 
men had made. 

Duncan was of comparatively little help 
to us now, and as | knew that he was more 
than anxious to return to Groswater Bay, 
I decided to dispense with his further serv- 
ices and send him back with letters to be 
mailed home. When | returned to the 
tent I said to him: 

“Duncan, | suppose you would like to 
go home now, and | will let you turn back 
from here and take some letters out. Does 
that suit your” 

“Yes, sir, that suits me fine,” replied he 
promptly, and in a tone that left no doubt 
of the fact that he was glad to go. 

“Well, this is Thursday. I'll write my 
letters to-morrow, and you may go on 
Saturday.” 

“All right, sir.” 

The letters were all written and ready 
for Duncan on Friday night, and he packed 
sufficient provisions into a waterproof bag 
I gave him to carry him out, and he pre- 
pared for an early start in the morning. 
But the rain that had been falling for sev- 
eral days still poured down on Saturday, 
and he decided to postpone his departure 
another day in the hope of better weather 
on Sunday. Sunday morning was still 
stormy, but before noon the rain ceased, 
and Duncan announced his intention of 
starting homeward at once. We raised 
our flags and exchanged our farewells and 
Godspeeds with him. Then he left us, 
and as he disappeared down the trail a 
strange sense of loneliness came upon us, 
for it seemed to us that his going broke the 
last link that connected us with the outside 


Repairing our clothing. 
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world. Duncan was always so cheerful, 
with his quaint humor, and so ready to 
do his work to the very best of his ability, 
that we missed him very much, and often 
spoke of him in the days that followed. 

We had made the best of our enforced 
idleness in this camp to repack and con- 
dense and dry our outfit as much as pos- 
sible. The venison, at the first imper- 
fectly cured, had been so continuously 
soaked that the most of what remained of 
it was badly spoiled and we could not use 
it, and with regret we threw it away. The 
erbswurst was also damp, and this we put 
into small canvas bags, which were then 
placed near the stove to dry. 

A rising barometer augured good weather 
for Monday morning. A light wind scat- 
tered the clouds that had for so many 
days entombed the world in storm and 
gloom, and the sun broke out gloriously, 
setting the moisture-laden trees aglinting 
as though hung with a million pearls and 
warming the damp fir trees until the air 
was laden with the forest perfume. It 
was as though a pall had been lifted from 
the world. How our hearts swelled with 


the new enthusiasm of the returned sun-* 


shine! It was always so. It seemed as if 
the long-continued storms bound up our 
hearts and crushed the buoyancy from 
them; but the returning sunshine melted 
the bonds at once and gave us new ambi- 
tion. A robin sang gayly from a near-by 
tree—a messenger from the kindlier south- 
land come to cheer us—and the “whiskey 
jacks,” who had not shown themselves for 
several days, appeared again with their 
shrill cries, venturing impudently into the 
very door of our tent to claim scraps of 
refuse. 

| was for moving forward that very 
afternoon, but some of our things were 
still very wet, and | deemed it better judg- 
ment to let them have the day in which 
to dry and to delay our start until Monday 
morning. 

After supper, in accordance with the 
Sunday custom established by Hubbard 
when | was with him, | read aloud a se- 
lection from the Testament—the last chap- 
ter of Revelation—and then went out of 
the tent to take the usual nine o’clock 
weather observation. Between the hori- 


zon and a fringe of black clouds that hung 
low in the north the reflected sun set the 
heavens afire, and through the dark fir 
trees the lake stretched red as a lake of 
blood. | called the others to see it and 
Easton joined me. We climbed a low hill 
close at hand to view the scene, and while 
we looked the red faded into orange, and 
the lake was transformed into a mirror, 
which reflected the surrounding trees like 
an inverted forest. In the direction from 
which we had come we could see the high 
blue hills beyond the Nascaupee, very dim 
in the far distance. Below us the Crooked 
River lost itself as it wound its tortuous 
way through the wooded valley that we had 
traversed. Somewhere down there Dun- 
can was bivouacked, and we wondered if 
his fire was burning at one of our old camp- 
ing places. 

Darkness soon came and we returned to 
the tent to find the others rolled in their 
blankets, and we joined them at once that 
we might have a good night’s rest prepara- 
tory to an early morning advance. 

Before seven o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing (July twenty-fourth) we had made our 
portage to the water that we had supposed 
to be an arm of Lake Nippisish, but which 
proved instead to be an expansion of the 
river into which the lake poured its waters 
through a short rapid. This rapid neces- 
sitated another short portage before we 
were actually afloat upon the bosom of 
Nippisish itself. There was not a cloud 
to mar the azure of the sky, hardly a breath 
of wind to make a ripple on the surface of 
the lake, and the morning was just cool 
enough to be delightful. 

It was the kind of day and kind,of wilder- 
ness.that makes one want to go on and on. 
I felt again the thrill in my blood of that 
magic something that had held possession 
of Hubbard and me and lured us into the 
heart of this unknown land two years be- 
fore, and as I looked hungrily away toward 
the hills to the northward, I found myself 
repeating again one of those selections 
from Kipling that | had learned from him: 


“Something hidden. 
Go and find it. 
Go and look behind the Ranges— 
Something lost behind the Ranges. 
Lost and waiting for you. Go!” 


(To be continued) 
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A QUESTION OF BITS 


A FOX-HUNTING STORY 


BY ALFRED 


STODDART 


DRAWING BY MAX F. KLEPPER 


BON’T you think,” 
ventured Mrs. Wil- 
cox mildly, “that 
she might do bet- 
ter without the 
curb?” 

Mr. Wilcox was 
unable to reply at 
the moment, being 
deeply engaged in the more immediate 
problem of retaining his seat in the saddle, 
while his mount pawed the air wildly, 
standing almost erect. 

“ Justdike a woman,” he growled at last 
when he obtained a moment's respite. 

“Never saw one yet that knew the first 
thing about horses.”’ ‘ 

Mrs. Wilcox smiled. It*was her hus- 
band’s pet theory and she iinet it 
immediately. 

“Then, dear,”’ she ead; * ‘don’t you 
think you had better let Edwards try her 
to-day?” 

This was the unkindest cut of all. No 
man likes to be advised to turn over a dif- 
ficult piece of horsemanship to his own 
groom. Wilcox snorted violently, as the 
bay mare attempted to dislodge him with 
a series of mild buck jumps, buf he did not 
deign a reply to his wife’s suggestion. 

The scene was the back lawn of the Wil- 
cox pretty place, Burrwood, at’ Meadow- 
thorpe. Besides Wilcox, who was vainly 
trying to subdue the all too exuberant 
spirits of his latest purchase, a five year 
old hunter, and besides his wife, who was 
an interested spectator, there was also 
present the groom, Edwards, whose im- 
passive face admirably corcealed his in- 





ward delight at Wilcox’s troubles. From 
various coignes of vantage the struggle was 
being enjoyed by an audience comprising 
all the servants on the place, from Briggs, 
the butler, to the cook and scullery maid. 

Mrs. Wilcox was about to enter the house 
when she heard a somewhat startling flow 
of strong language from her husband, and 
turned to behold him struggling to his feet, 
while the bay mare, pursued by Edwards, 
was galloping toward the stable. 

“Put her up,”’ shouted Wilcox to his 
groom; “I’ve had enough of her for to-day. 
Besides—I have to ‘run up to town,” he 
explained to his wife. ‘Hounds meet at 
the White Horse this afternoon. Tell Ed- 
wards to meet me there with Rattles and 
my hunting things in the dogcart.” 

“Then you will not ride the new one?” 

“What, that brute? Not until I’ve had 
a chance to take the foolishness out of her. 
Tell Edwards not to take her out.” 

“Very well.” 

Mrs. Wilcox was one of the few Meadow- 
thorpe women who did not ride to hounds. 
It was whispered that she would not be 
averse to doing so, but her husband held 
strong prejudices on the subject and did 
not approve of women in the hunting field. 
If this was a disappointment to her it was 
the only one she had experienced in her 
four years of married life. 

If any one chanced to ask Wilcox why 
his wife did not come out hunting, the latter 
usually declared that Mrs. Wilcox always 
preferred the refinements of her own home 
to the excitement of the hunting field. 
For his part he believed that women should 
ride in carriages, and although he always 
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fences carefully in full view of the field.” 
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understood that his wife had ridden a little 
as a girl, he did not wish her to do so now. 
Wilcox’s opinions were regarded as pecul- 
iar and smiled at in a sporting community 
like Meadowthorpe, but nevertheless, al- 
though Wilcox himself was a constant at- 
tendant at the meets, mounted on one of his 
several good hunters, his wife was always 
significantly absent. 

The down train reaching Meadowthorpe 
about two in the afternoon was a little late 
that day, which is more or less chronic 
with Meadowthorpe trains, and Wilcox 
had to look sharp. He found his dogcart 
awaiting him at the station in charge of an 
under groom, and he jumped in and drove 
hurriedly to the White Horse Inn. 

In front of the old inn all was bustle and 
confusion. The huntsman surrounded by 
his hounds and the whips in their red coats 
occupied the green opposite the inn, while 
the stable yard and roadway were filled 
with horsemen and horses being led to and 
fro by grooms. 

There was his faithful groom Edwards 
with Rattles waiting for him. Rattles was 
a sturdy old chestnut which had carried 
Wilcox safely if not brilliantly for three sea- 
sons now with the Meadowthorpe hounds, 
and as the latter hoisted himself into the 
saddle he breathed a sigh of relief to think 
that it was not that flighty five-year-old 
he was to ride. 

To tell the truth Wilcox did not rank 
with the Meadowthorpe first flighters. 
Although fond of hunting he did not aspire 
to belong to the “spare neck in your pocket” 
crowd. He liked to be seen at the cover 
side well turned out, as he always was, and 
mounted on a good-looking bit of horse 
flesh. Then if there was a run he always 
took a few fences carefully in full view of 
the field, and if the pace by that time was 
getting too strong for him, dropped back 
to an inconspicuous position, that enabled 
him to pull up and go home when he had 
enough of it, which was frequently quite 
early in the day. 

On this occasion he was afraid he would 
be too late to occupy his usual position 
near the M. F.H. at the cover side. For the 
hounds had trotted off briskly for Jenkins’ 
Woods, which were quite near by, followed 
by the impatient “‘field,’’ and Wilcox knew 
that they would get away without him if 
they found promptly. So he put Rattles 





into a canter, leaving Edwards to gather 
up his things and take them home in the 
dogcart. 

He was not mistaken. The hounds had 
found Master Reynard “at home” in Jen- 
kins’ Woods, and by the time Wilcox can- 
tered up they were fully four fields away. 
Wilcox c- uld see the red coats of the Master 
and hunt servants close upon the hounds, 
and just behind them several other riders. 
The “field” followed in a closely bunched 
crowd. 

“Left at the post, by jingo!”’ muttered 
Wilcox between his teeth, but he turned 
Rattles’ head toward a low post and rail 
fence determined to try and catch them. 

The day was one of those rare ones 
toward the close of winter when there is 
just a faint breath of spring in the air, not. 
enough to cause lassitude, but just enough 
to make the ground springy under your 
horse’s hoofs. Rattles was in good form, 
and when Wilcox gave him his head the gal- 
lant old chestnut rated along in fine style. 
The going was good, being hard pasture, 
and Wilcox soon found: himself galloping 
past the rank and file of the “field.” 

There were no jumps of any consequence 
at first, and Rattles galloped so well that 
Wilcox’s spirits arose and he felt his am- 
bition beginning ‘to assert itself. About 
two fields ahead of him were several riders 
in ‘“‘pink.”” One was the Master. He knew 
him by the flea-bitten gray horse he rode. 
Then there was Dick Middleton on Brick- 
top, his famous chestnut, Ralph Goring 
on his bay colt Chorister, and one or two 
others. These were the men who were 
usually spoken of among the famous Mead- 
owthorpe “first flight.” But there was 
one figure which Wilcox did not recognize. 
It was that of a woman in the neatest of 
brown riding habits, who was sitting her 
bay horse superbly and holding her own 
with the best of the first flight. 

In spite of his+prejudices Wilcox could 
not restrain an admiring exclamation when 
the bay took a stiff four railer in good form. 

“By Jove, she can ride!” he muttered 
to himself. ‘And what a figure she has!” 

Curiosity getting the better of him he 
put spurs to Rattles in the hope of catching 
up with this intrepid Diana, but it was a 
hopeless chase. Hounds were running at a 
tremendous pace, and the lady on the bay 
horse seemed bound to keep in the van of 
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the procession. At all events she was rid- 
ing neck and neck with the M. F. H., and, 
as every one knows, Bradbury’s hounds 
must go fast indeed when he cannot keep 
in the same field with them. 

Although he could not get near enough 
to identify her, Wilcox was now quite close 
enough to observe how cleverly the fair 
unknown handled herhunter. The latter, 
thought Wilcox, must have been a well- 
schooled one, for his manners were superb. 
He rose just right at his fences, landed 
easily, and did not lose an instant getting 
away again. His rider seemed to hold him 
in absolute control, and Wilcox noticed that 
he was ridden with a single bit, probably 
a double rein snaffle. 

Wilcox had never ridden harder in his 
life. He almost forgot the hounds now and 
bent all his energies toward overtaking the 
flying figure in the brown habit who eluded 
him so provokingly. But the bay had 
more speed than Rattles had ever dreamed 
of possessing, even in his best days, which 
were over now, and although Wilcox urged 
him with voice and heel, the good old chest- 
nut could not do better than his best. 

Hounds had crossed the Meadowthorpe 
Valley and there had been a good water 
jump at the Brook. They now turned to 
the north, skirting the steeplechase course 
near the country club and so on through 
a series of meadows toward Cedarhurst. 

Some nasty fences now confronted Wil- 
cox. But the sight of that slight figure, 
some hundred miles or so ahead of him, 
taking them all so easily, made his blood 
boil. Much as he disliked seeing women 
in the hunting field, he did not relish being 
outridden by one. Besides he was riding 
toward his own home, and he determined 
to make one more desperate effort to catch 
up with the fair stranger, if only to see who 
she was. 

Rattles responded gamely to his urging. 
But alas! the old chestnut was tiring rap- 
idly. They had gone fully four miles at 
almost racing pace, and now as Wilcox 
hustled him over a ‘“‘snake”’ fence, Rattles 
rapped badly and went down. 

Wilcox picked himself up quickly, none 
the worse for the fall. But a moment’s 
glance at Rattles told its own story. The 
chestnut had strained a shoulder in falling 
and was dead Jame. 

“Sorry, old man!” sang out Dick Mid- 
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dleton as he galloped past. One or two 
others, glad of some excuse to drop out, 
pulled up to commiserate with him. But 
although Wilcox swore softly to himself 
with vexation, there was only one thing to 
do—foot it home and lead Rattles. 

About an hour and a quarter later he 
entered his front door, having handed Rat- 
tles over to a waiting groom. He was tired 
and not in the best of humors. ; 

“Where is Mrs. Wilcox?” he demanded 
of the butler. He liked te be met at the 
door by his wife. 

“She has just come in, sir. 
is in her room.” 

The next moment Mrs. Wilcox appeared 
on the stairs. She was attired in a loose 
tea gown, and Wilcox noticed that her 
cheeks were glowing rosily. In her hands 
she carried something which Wilcox failed 
to observe. 

The butler brought tea on a tray, and 
they sat down before the wood fire which 
was burning in the hall. Wilcox was full 
of the run and his hard luck, and he painted 
a glowing picture to his wife of the fair 
stranger, whose back only he had seen, 
and her fine horsemanship. 

Suddenly his eyes alighted upon the 
thing which Mrs. Wilcox was twirling care- 
lessly in her hand. She was leaning back 
listening to him, and had apparently for- 
gotten the fox’s brush with which she was 
toying. 

Wilcox surveyed it silently for some mo- 
ments before his mind even commenced to 
grasp the situation. Even then he did not 
speak, but he grew scarlet with surprise or 
indignation—possibly mortification. Sud- 
denly he looked up and met his wife’s eyes, 
and as she comprehended the situation she 
burst into a peal of silvery laughter. 

Tommy Wilcox was not altogether lack- 
ing in a sense of humor, and it was not long 
before he was laughing too. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you— 
you—” he stammered. 

“T told you this morning that the mare 
would go better without a curb,” returned 
his wife as though nothing unusual had 
happened. 

That was how Wilcox got over his prej- 
udice against women in the hunting field. 
Both he and his wife are now numbered 
among the straightest riders in the Meadow- 
thorpe “first flight.’’ 


I think she 
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“Nothing to do except gossip and gaze at the show photographs.” 


THE RIALTO 


BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. S. WATSON 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the center 
of theatrical activity in New York 
was at the corner of Broadway 

and Fourteenth Street. The principal 
theaters were situated in that neighbor- 
hood, the offices of the local managers and 
the theatrical and vaudeville agents lined 
Fourteenth Street from Sixth Avenue to 
Broadway, and the out-of-town managers 
invariably “put up” at the Morton House. 
It was in the lobby of this old hostelry that 
the theatrical business of the whole coun- 
try was practically conducted. Here the 
manager met the playwright and the actor, 
and bargained for his play and his player. 
But in time the lobby of the Morton House 


was not large enough to hold all the actors 
who sought employment, and so, with 
their natural love for sunshine, the players 
wandered out on Broadway, and formed 
themselves in picturesque groups all the 
way down Fourteenth Street as far as 
Sixth Avenue. So much did the actors 
love the sunshine that the managers often 
left the Morton House and walked down 
through these lines of players in the hope 
of finding the man wanted for a particular 
part. 

In preference to drawing on his own 
vocabulary it always has been a peculiarity 
and the delight of the player to portray his 
every-day view-point in the sonorous words 
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of a great poet or playwright. It was 
therefore quite natural that in naming that 
part of the open streets devoted to his 
business interests the actor should turn 
back to the works of the Immortal Bard 
and find a counterpart in the Rialto, where 
the Merchant of Venice was wont to de- 
velop most of his old-time financial coups. 
Whether it was the physical likeness be- 
tween the historic stone bridge at Venice 
and Fourteenth Street, New York, or the 
strong similarity between the methods of 
Shylock and those of the manager of those 
palmy days that suggested the use of the 
name “Rialto” to the actors, | have never 
been able to discover. Personally, I al- 
ways have imagined it was a little of both, 
tempered with an underlying love of the 
splendid euphony of the word. After all, 
how different is the feeble ‘Good-morn- 
ing,” to the resounding “What news on 
the Rialto?” accompanied by a doffing of 
the high silk hat! But the Rialto of yes- 
terday is not the Rialto of to-day—it has 
all changed morally as well as geographi- 
cally. Naturally and slowly it has fol- 
lowedt he theater district up town. The 
managers follow the theaters, the theatri- 
cal and vaudeville agents follow the man- 
agers, and the actors follow the agents. 
For twenty-five years this procession has 
been moving slowly up Broadway from 
Fourteenth to Forty-second Street—twen- 
ty-eight short blocks. For a moment 
it lingered at Thirtieth Street, but it was 
only for a moment, and then continued 
its way on to Forty-second Street, which is 
liable to be its permanent quarters;—that 
is so long as this generation takes an in- 
terest in things theatrical or anything else. 
There still exist on Fourteenth Street a few 
tragic remnants of its glorious past. There 
are Tony Pastor’s and the Academy of 
Music; a few vaudeville agents still hang 
out what were once gayly emblazoned, but 
now are blistered and weather-beaten, 
signs; and even a few vaudeville actors 
and variety performers may sometimes be 
found standing about the old corners, dis- 
consolately swapping hard-luck stories— 
standing on the very corners where once 
the great actors signed for Hamlet and 
Macbeth. Fourteenth Street is no longer 
the Riaito—it is fallen to the level of Cad- 
ger’s Corner on the Strand, where the 
English actor goes as a Jast resort to borrow 
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or beg the price of a drink. It bears the 
same relation to the real Rialto of to-day 
as does a forgotten circus-ring on the out- 
skirts of a village to a modern three-ring 
hippodrome with all canvas spread and 
the flags a-flying. 

The moral difference between the old 
and the new Rialto is, that practically its 
first aim to-day is to provide a social meet- 
ing place for the actor. Owing to the 
passing of the independent manager, and 
the centralizing of the theatrical interests 
of the whole country in the hands of a 
few New York managers, nearly all of the 
business is conducted in the offices of these 
few men, or through the dramatic agencies 
which they patronize. Only a few man- 
agers of cheap melodrama now operate on 
the Rialto. The actor therefore, as he 
takes up his stand on Broadway, anywhere 
from Thirty-sixth to Forty-second Street, 
does so with a free conscience. He is there 
for all the good the sunshine can do him, 
and to indulge in social chat with his fel- 
low men and women players. There is not 
the slightest possible chance that one of 
the syndicate will come down and grab 
him, or that a comic-opera impresario will 
put his head out of the window and ask 
him tocome up. He knows that the man- 
agers are all carefully locked in their pri- 
vate .offices, and cannot possibly get at 
him. On the other hand, should he visit 
them he would probably be either insulted 
by the small boy in the outer office, or in- 
vited to call again in three weeks, or at best 
be allowed to sit in a stuffy office with 
twenty other applicants for several hours, 
and at the end of that time see the man- 
ager hurry by him on his way to lunch. 
And so with their heads full of this knowl- 
edge gained from hard experience, and the 
traditional belief that something will turn 
up, many of our actors prefer to spend 
their mornings and afternoons basking in 
the sunlight of the Rialto, and they usually 
do so—that is until the policeman on the 
beat moves them on. 

The average actor loves the Rialto, which 
from his point of view is synonymous with 
Broadway, somewhat better than a mouse 
loves cheese. It is like ozone to his nos- 
trils, and he clings to its narrowconfines as 
a child does to a piece of pie ir the bottom 
of his lunch-basket. He calls it affection- 
ately “The Great White Way” and “The 








Main Street,” and 
he parades and 
poses on it as if it 
were to be con- 
verted the next 
morning into a 
national park. 
Taken as a class, 
there are no peo- 
ple who work at 
all who have so 
much idle time on 
their hands as ac- 
tors. They usually 
rehearse for a 
month and then 
work at nights, 
but with the ex- 
ception of matinee 
days, the rest of 
the time is practi- 
cally their own. 
And so the actor 
as soon as he arrives in New York puts 
on a high hat and a frock coat—that 
is if he happens to have them in his ward- 
robe—and goes out to the Rialto. Here 
he finds another actor, and then after greet- 
ings have been exchanged they pick out a 
corner where the sunshine is particularly 
orange, and tell each other how good they 
are, and swap stories and gossip, the while 
saluting with much manner their fellow 
actors promenading along the “Main 
Street.”” By the same token the soubrette 
fresh from “the Road” puts on her furs 
in winter or her best duck skirt in summer 
and goes out for a mid-day stroll. Of 
course she points for Broadway, for there 
she will find many other girl friends in furs 
or white duck skirts according to the sea- 
son, and all of them with nothing in the 
world to do but gossip. It is fine for the 
actor and the soubrette, this Broadway 
club with its frescoes of blue sky and walls 
of theater and restaurant exteriors. It is 
the only club of its kind in this country, 
but it is, in a way, a club after all; and 
that is why the actor loves that part of 
Broadway known as the Rialto. 

It is a little difficult for those who do not 
live in New York, or even for those who do 
live there but who do not know their 
Broadway, to understand why the mem- 
bers of any profession should all gather at 
one particular place and that place a public 
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thoroughfare. In 
the first place it is 
difficult to under- 
stand, because the 
Rialto has no 
counterpart in the 
United States. 
There are theatri- 
cal agencies in 
Chicago and San 
Francisco, but the 
business done in 
either of these 
cities is not suffi- 
cient to create a 
public meeting 
ground for their 
clients. I have 
known _ strangers 
to walk from one 
end of the Rialto 
to the other and 
overlook the gayly 
clad soubrettes and the groups of well- 
dressed prosperous-looking actors, and see 
nothing but faces haggard from hunger, 
frayed and shiny garments, and a gen- 
eral condition of utter hopelessness. ‘‘Tra- 
gic,” they called it. But it always seemed 
to me that these strangers saw only the 
shadow and failed to see the sunshine of 
it all. They did not know that the gipsy 
blood still runs strong in these men with 
the haggard faces. Haggard some of them 
may be, and their clothes no doubt are 
often sadly faded; but there is no class 
of people in the world so generous to their 
own, so happy in distress, so hopeful of the 
new day. The stage is largely a profes- 
sion of opportunity—the failure of to-day 
is the success of to-morrow. 

It has not been so many years ago that 
an American actor wandered along this 
same Rialto, stopping in at the various 
agencies, seeking a position among the 
choruses of the musical comedies. The 
young man, who is now our greatest Ham- 
let, might have been engaged, too, but 
when asked whether he sang tenor or bass 
he could not remember for the moment 
which he did sing, and was consequently 
thrown out on Broadway and hence never 
sang in musical comedy. In less than a 
year this same young man was a matinee 
idol, in two years a star, and last season his 
profits were considerably over one hundred 
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“Clad in her best, she saunters down the street.” 


thousand dollars. A week before Richard 
Mansfield made his hit as the dissolute 
Baron in “A Parisian Romance’”—which 
performance placed him in the front rank 
of American actors—he was cast for an in- 
significant part in the same play. His 
value was raised in one night from about 
forty dollars a week to at least four hun- 
dred. These and many other similar in- 
stances are the cases which are ever before 
the actor with the haggard face and the 
frayed linen that one sees so often on the 
Rialto. But this actor does not want 
the sympathy of any one, even though he 
needs it, for he knows, perhaps too well, 
that it is all a question of opportunity, 
and in addition, he is absolutely convinced 
that he can play Baron Chevrial or any 


other part better than any actor who ever 
has played or will play the part, and 
that in itself gives him considerable satis- 
faction. The confidence of most actors 
in their own ability is as deep-rooted as is 
their profound belief in the ignorance of 
managers, all of whom they regard as their 
natural enemies. 

The Rialto is always with us, but to see 
it at its best one should visit it on a bright 
day in July when the companies for the 
ensuing season are being organized. By 
that time it is safe to say that half of the 
players one meets have their contracts in 
their pockets, and the others still have 
reason to hope, and so the character of the 
street may be described in a general way 
as joyous. The Rialto proper does not 
really begin at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway, as the southwest corner of the 
junction of these streets is given over to 
the prize-fighters. Here all overheard re- 
marks seem to consist of “He win in the 
ninth,” or “He lose,” or “1 handed him 
a wallop.” 

Crossing Broadway diagonally to the 
southeast corner of Forty-first Street we 
find the racing man talking of “boys” 
and ‘“‘good things” and “phony horses.” 
Neither of these corners can be said to 
strictly belong to the Rialto, but the actor 
man occasionally signifies a passing interest 
in affairs of the roped arena and the race- 
track, and wanders away from his own 
bivouac for a few words with the “sports.” 
The real Rialto begins at the wig shop on 
the east side of Broadway between Forty- 
first and Forty-second Streets, and extends 
as far as the dramatic agencies at the 
corner of Thirty-sixth Street. The west 
side of Broadway between these two points 
is exactly like any other great business 
street in any great city, but the east or 
Rialto side has all the elements of the main 
street in a moss-grown country village. 
The wig shop is just like the town barber’s, 
for it is not only a hair emporium but the 
favorite resort of every soubrette who has 
sufficient money to have her hair “mar- 
celled.” All the actresses in town know 
the names of every work girl in the shop, 
and gossip here is supposed to run very 
high. There is an awning outside, and as 
this is just next to the show window of the 
photographer who makes a specialty of 
“taking’’ musical comedy beauties, the 
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much enthusiasm and _ pre- 
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combination proves irresistible to the aver- 
age soubrette. When the sun is hot she 
can be found in great numbers gossiping 
under the awning or gazing with round, 
envious eyes at the “show” photographs. 
The soubrette always has loved, does, 
and probably always will love white. She 
loves white duck skirts and white shirt 
waists and white coats and white shoes, 
and her affection for a white plume is tra- 
ditional and real. If her engagement is a 
long one she is also partial to glistening 
white kid gloves, or if it be but temporary 
the more modest lace affairs usually answer 
the purpose. About eleven in the morn- 
ing she comes from her apartment or board- 
ing house on the west side up town, and 
drops off her open car at Forty-second 
Street. Then there is an hour at the wig- 
maker’s, and: after a thorough “ marcelling”’ 
and a good chat with the shop girl who 
waits on her or the soubrette who sits in 
the adjoining chair, she is ready for a stroll 
down the Rialto. Sometimes she is alone 
and sometimes she is accompanied by 
another soubrette or frequently a pet dog 
which she carries under her arm. Clad in 
her best white skirt and her 
white waist and her white 
shoes and her white plume 
(for the chances are she will 
call on a manager later and 
must hence look her very 
best) she saunters slowly down 
the village street. To move 
faster than a slow walk could 
not fail to result in endless 
rudenesses to her many friends. 
“The Lane” is lined with ac- 
tors chattering in twos and in 
groups of many, and here and 
there are large circles of black 
and blue coats surrounding a 
white-clad soubrette like her- 
self. She knows nearly every 
one of the men and.women she 
passes, and she will probably 
stop a dozen times in a block Z 
to exchange greetings. If the WAT 
summer is young and she has 
just arrived from ‘‘the road” 
every actor and every actress 
she knows will greet her with 


cisely the same words: “Well, 
May, when did you get back?” 
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During July this is changed to “Signed 
yet?” and in August to “When do you go 
out?”’ which means, “When do you leave 
for the road?’ for not one-tenth of the 
actors who spend their summer on Broad- 
way have any hopes of remaining in New 
York. for the season. 

One very noticeable feature of the morn- 
ing stroll of the soubrette along the Rialto 
is the genuine enthusiasm with which she 
is greeted all the way down the line, and 
it is not because she is beautiful in her 
white dress, for it is the same way with 
any of her sister or her brother actors. 
There is no class of people so friendly in 
their feeling for their own as the actor, and 
none who display their sentiments more 
openly. At one time last summer the 
Rialto became so congested with actors 
that the policeman on duty received spe- 
cial instructions to keep the crowd mov- 
ing, and not allow the actors to collect in 
groups. It was a very hot day, and the 
Irish officer who had the detail was mop- 
ping his brow from pure exhaustion. 

“How can you tell an actor?” | asked. 
“]T should think you might make mistakes.” 





“ As soon as he arrives in New York puts on a high hat anda 
frock coat and goes out to parade on the Rialto.” 
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“It’s easy,” he said with a thick brogue. 
“You can always tell an actor, for he’s 
always shaking hands. An actor ’ll meet 
another actor and they shake hands, and 
then one will invite the other into a café, 
and they’ll come out brushin’ the crumbs 
of the free lunch off their vests, and they’ll 
shake hands. A minute later you'll see 
them meet at the next corner and they’re 
shakin’ hands as if they hadn’t met for 
years. Always shakin’ hands and bowin’ 
and scrapin’ to their lady friends. I hate 
to move them on they’re that friendly, and 
they all tell me the managers’ offices are 
small and hot and they only come out for 
a breath of fresh air. They’re all right, 
these actors.” 

In addition to the wig shop and the 
managers’ offices there are many excuses 
for the soubrette on the Rialto. There 
is the drug store where she invites her 
friends to a glass of ice cream soda and 
where she always buys her cold cream and 
grease paint, and the telegraph station 
(the soubrette loves to telegraph); and there 
are the restaurants where she is almost 
sure to find some of her friends at luncheon; 
and then there are the stage doors and the 
entrances of the Empire Theater and the 
Knickerbocker and the Casino, and who 
knows what useful bit of news or gossip 
one may pick up there, or from the groups 
of men idlers on the curbstone? Interrupt 
one of these groups on the curbstone, and 
the chances are that the man who is talk- 
ing will be quoting from a favorable no- 
tice of his last season’s work, or telling 
his friends the amount of salary and the 
favorable conditions for which he has 
signed for the season to come. The curi- 
ous thing about the subject of contracts is 
—and there is no subject so much dis- 
cussed among actors as this—that it is 
perfectly well understood that no one ever 
tells what his or her salary really is. It 
is simply a question of how much the actor 
chooses to exaggerate. The fiction is, 
after all, but a harmless one, hurting no 
one, and as the game is thoroughly under- 
stood it is fair to all. Actors occasionally, 
fearing their word might be doubted, used 
to produce their contracts and stealthily 
show the amount of the weekly stipend; 
but this proof is of little value, as it very 
frequently happens that a manager will 
give a “fake” contract to an actor in ad- 
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dition to the genuine one. I knew of a 
case of a well-known legitimate actress 
who was induced to enter the ranks of 
musical comedy. Her former salary had 
been one hundred dollars a week, and the 
new contract called for just about twice 
this sum. As a further balm to her feel- 
ings of regret at leaving the “legitimate” 
drama her new manager gave her’a “fake” 
contract which called for a salary of six 
hundred dollars a week. Armed with this 
document the actress gave a lunch party to 
a number of her friends in order to prop- 
erly celebrate her financial prosperity. 
During the luncheon the subject of her en- 
gagement was approached, and as if to 
quell all further discussion as to its ad- 
visability the “fake” contract was pro- 
duced and proudly shown to the guests. 
Every woman present was an actress, or 
in some way connected with the theatrical 
profession, and they all sincerely con- 
gratulated the hostess on her splendid en- 
gagement, and yet every one of them knew 
perfectly well that the contract was not 
genuine and that the salary stated was 
absolutely absurd. But that is the game 
as it is played and as they all play it, and 
as no one is hurt, it makes very little differ- 
ence after all. 

Such hours of daylight as the Rialto 
actor does not devote to Broadway he 
usually spends in the offices of the man- 
agers and the theatrical agents. Speaking 
precisely, these rows of Broadway offices 
are not a part of the Rialto, and yet they 
are so closely allied to it in so many ways 
that it is difficult to write of one without 
the other. When the actor returns from 
his season’s tour in the spring he has very 
often signed with the same manager for 
the ensuing year. Should he not have 
done so there are three methods by which 
he may seek employment. One is to have 
his name placed on the list of unemployed 
actors which is issued by the Actors’ So- 
ciety, another is to visit the manager di- 
rectly, and the third is to register at the 
various dramatic agencies. The last is 
usually the most profitable method, and 
nearly all engagements, especially for small 
parts and chorus people, are now made in 
this way. The largest agency in this coun- 
try and probably in the world is, curiously 
enough, run by a woman. Her offices are 
just off Broadway, and she has the proud 
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distinction of knowing more actors and 
actresses than any living mortal. Her 
outer rooms are forever filled by white- 
coated soubrettes, lank “‘heavy’’ men, 
English tenors in tweeds, round, smooth- 
faced comedians, and good-looking young 
men in short blue coats who will play 
anything from “juvenile leads” to the 
barytone lover lieutenant in a comic opera. 
As a rule they all know each other, call 
each other by their first names, and are 


fession, not to mention the many managers 
with whom she is on equal terms of inti- 
macy, her responsibilities are large. She 
has seen every play and every actor in the 
country, and can tell you just about what 
each player can do. Her list contains 
every kind of artist, from a one thousand 
dollar a week leading woman to many 
hundred soubrettes who value their serv- 
ices at eighteen dollars. She guarantees 
to supply any manager with a complete 





“ Waiting to see the manager.” 


as joyous as if they were at an afternoon 
tea. To the casual visitor the object of 
their presence might never be known if 
it were not for the one very conspicuous 
sign which is evident from all quarters of 
the room—‘‘Leave your address.” The 
agent herself, who largely controls the des- 
tinies of the dramatic profession, sits in 
a small office and answers to the general 
and genial name of “mother.” In con- 
sideration of the fact that there are some 
ten thousand actors in the theatrical pro- 


company for any play—tragedy, comedy, 
farce, problem, or musical comedy—within 
twenty-four hours after the order is given. 
A case in point is that of a play which was 
produced in New York on a Tuesday night. 
The next day the manager asked this agent 
to witness that night’s performance. On 
Thursday she was asked to engage an entire 
company to produce the play in London. 
The cast was completed the same evening, 
put in rehearsal on Friday, and sailed Sat- 
urday morning. 
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Composing a telegram. 


The system of this agency practically 
prevails in all the others. There is no fee 
for registering, but in case the agent pro- 
cures an engagement his client pays fifty 
per cent. of the first week’s salary. When 
actors register it is necessary to give their 
age, height, weight, the parts they have 
previously played, and amount of salary 
desired. The manager who is organizing 
a company sends a list of the parts he 
wishes filled and about how much salary 
he is willing to pay for each part. The 
agent then goes over the list of all the 
names registered and picks out four or five 
of the most available actors for each part. 
These meet the manager in the agent’s 
office, and he selects the one he considers 
the best fitted for the part. The question 
of salary is a very important one, and the 
actor seldom if ever gets as much as he 
asks. There is very often a promise on the 
part of the manager to raise the salary in 
case the actor makes a “‘hit,”’ but the “hit” 
seldom reaches sufficient proportions to 
call for the “raise.” There was a notable 
case of this a few seasons ago when a comic 
opera made an enormous success, which 
was entirely due to the man who wrote the 


libretto and the leading comedian. The 
manager's profits from this venture were 
$150,000, the author received $5,000, and 
the successful comedian who was the 
talk of the town got $35 a week until 
near the end of the season when his 
salary was raised to $50. The librettist 
and the comedian are now working for 
another manager. On the other hand, 
there is the record of a young character 
actor who was engaged for a few weeks at 
$150 a week to create a part in the dra- 
matization of a well-known novel. The 
play made an extraordinary success in 
Boston, and it so happened that the actor’s 
short engagement expired the last night 
of the Boston run. The play was to open 
the next Monday night in New York, but 
the young man, who had really made a 
great personal success, refused to renew his 
contract for less than $500 a week, and that 
for the rest of the season. Incidentally 
it may be added he got it. 

The offices of the various managers which 
practically run all the way along Broad- 
way from. Thirty-sixth to Forty-fourth 
Streets, -bear an entirely different aspect 
from either the joyous Rialto or the hope- 
ful rooms of the agents. The attitude of 
the average manager toward the actor is 
a very difficult thing for the outsider to 
understand, but it is sufficient to say that 
it is an attitude which brings little real 
happiness to the actor. A manager’s office 
usually consists of at least three rooms. 
There is the private office, one or more 
waiting-rooms, and a small reception-room 
where a boy runs the switch-board of the 
telephone, a young man plays the type- 
writer, and a pale girl with glasses, who 
usually looks as if she had tried to be 
a chorus girl and failed, cuts theatrical 
notices out of the newspapers. Gloom 
pervades this outer office and silence, too, 
save for the clicking of the typewriter. 
To make matters worse the managers of 
America, for some occult reason, have 
chosen to wrap themselves in mystery, and 
to conceal their every movement as if the 
whole majesty of the law was about to 
swoop down on them. The average man- 
ager has, as a matter of fact, very little to 
do after his productions are made in Sep- 
tember. He usually arrives late at his 
office, takes off his coat, lights a cigar and 
occasionally interviews an applicant for a 
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position. The rest of the time he sits in 
his private office with a few other man- 
agers and tells them the inside information 
concerning “‘Black’s frost,” or “White’s 
most awful failure ever known.” It is one 
of the rules of the game never to praise 
any one in a manager’s office. The chances 
are that just previous to his or her success 
“any one” was first insulted by the office 
boy and then thrown out, and this naturally 
makes the manager peevish. Even the 
boy in a manager’s office is as full of mys- 
tery as a dime novel. He doesn’t know 
whether his boss is in or out, or whether he 
is eating lunch, or is having an important 
conference up the street, but he generally 
“thinks he has gone abroad, but anyhow he 
will look in the back office.” The manager 
is usually found to be in, but very, very 
busy, so the actor or the actress is allowed 
to sit down in one of the larger waiting- 
rooms and wait. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that a girl will sit in an office many 
hours for weeks before she is able to see 
the manager. The result is that these of- 
fices are always surcharged with a gloom 
which is not infrequently tragic in its 
depths. 

There are, of course, a number of man- 
agers who control a great many companies 
and who have an enormous amount of 
detail to arrange, and hence have little 
time to see applicants for positions. The 
best-known manager of New York or Lon- 
don is said to be the most difficult person 
to see in America. There is a true story of 
one young woman who had devoted almost 
a year to pulling wires and using all pos- 
sible influence to gain an interview with 
this all-powerful man. At last her hopes 
were realized; she got her appointment 
and she was finaily ushered into the man- 
ager’s private office. He received her 
most cordially and offered her a chair. 
“Thank you,” she said gratefully, “I think 
I will sitdown. I’ve been just ten months 
getting here and I’m a little tired.” And 
the manager, who is really a great man and 
hence has a sense of humor, promptly en- 
gaged her. 

here was an incident which happened 
last summer which gives some faint idea 
of the mystery of a manager’s suite of 
offices. A newspaper man who had an 
appointment with the manager but -no 
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time to waste over the office boy hastily 
entered the reception-room. 

“Are you ready to go out to lunch?” he 
called to the manager through the transom 
of the private office. 

“Yes,” came the answer; “I’ll be out 
in a moment.” 

Then the visitor turned to the office boy 
and said in the way of satire, “Could you 
tell me if your boss is in?” 

“Well, really,” said the boy, without 
any sign of emotion, “1 couldn’t say posi- 
tively, but my impression is that he went 
down to the seashore about noon time.” 

All actors, and particularly all actresses, 
may not be seen on Broadway, for many 
of them make a point of keeping far away 
from the Rialto and only visiting the man- 
agers’ offices by appointment. But it is 
difficult to designate exactly of whom this 
class consists as it contains so much of the 
good and the bad, the successful and the 
unsuccessful, just as does the great class 
that haunts the Rialto. 

Of the unemployed men and women who 
sit about the offices in the hope that the 
managers may throw them a few crumbs 
from the dramatic feast, there is still much 
to be said. One might speak on indefi- 
nitely of the poor girls with one dress in 
which they visit the managers every day 
through the long, hot summer; of the 
homely women whom I have seen beg for 
positions to sing behind the scenes because 
they were not pretty enough to go before 
the footlights; of hard-working girls who 
had saved throughout their lives, and were. 
willing to spend their all for a chance to 
appear on the stage. There was a case 
last season of a woman who had been a 
trained nurse for twenty-five years, and 
when she was fifty years old she brought 
her savings of that time to a manager and 
offered them all to him for one chance to go 
before the footlights. This is only a phase 
of the tragic side of the theatrical profes- 
sion, and I know of no place where it is so 
evident as in these waiting-rooms of the 
managers. But just beneath the soiled 
windows of these ill-aired rooms of too 
much trouble we must not forget that the 
Rialto lies—the Rialto, full of its good 
cheer and funny stories and gossip, full of 
yellow sunshine and, above all, full to over- 
flowing with the hope that never dies. 
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BY JOSEPH WOODBURY 
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\ ' 7 E left Herring Gut, some ten days 
after sailing from home, with a 
gentle wind that died out en- 

tirely just as we were clear of the land, and 

left us adrift with Monhegan in plain view, 
some eight miles distant. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon a bank of fog ap- 
peared on the southern horizon and came 
rolling and flowing toward us. In half an 
hour that fog was so thick you could almost 
cut it with a knife. It hid the quarter- 
deck from my station in the galley, and 
also the jibboom. The sea, always gloomy 
and slow in a fog, now rolled in listless, un- 
even swells, causing the heavily loaded 
coaster to bury her scuppers at every roll, 
while her old, useless sails flapped deject- 
edly above her. The topsail, right over 
the galley, would wrinkle itself into a hun- 

dred different shapes, and then with a 

great shudder send the fog down on my 

head in huge drops of rain. It was a dis- 
mal night and made us homesick. 

But | must get supper just the same, for 
there must be three meals a day, fog or 
no fog, sick or well. It was not a heavy 
burden however, for fare on “‘old coast- 
ers” is never elaborate,—pork fat and tea, 
a few potatoes to go with the salt fish, and 
a little bread thrown in, constituted the 
menu of every meal. So, starting my fire, 
I went down into the fore-peak to get more 
wood. I was sitting on the chopping block 
leisurely gathering the wood in my arms 
and dreaming a bit, when suddenly up 
from beneath my feet came a long, deep 
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groan. I sprang to my feet, sending the 
wood in every direction, and somewhat 
scared, listened for a repetition. In less 
than a minute it came again, not so harsh 
this time, but if anything more distinct, in 
a kind of wailing minor as if some one were 
in terribte suffering. My hair rose on end, 
and | went through that hatchway on the 
double-quick, scrambled over the forward 
end of the deck load, and ran aft, so scared 
that the sailors noticed it before I could 
say a word. 

“Some one’s under that lumber in the 
hold,” I shouted breathlessly. “I’ve just 
heard him groan.” 

They rushed forward, even the man at 
the wheel deserting his post, and the mate, 
being first on the ground, went down the 
fore-peak followed by one of the hands. 
He descended the ladder as bold as a lion, 
but before his feet fairly touched thé floor 
a piercing shriek from out the great pile of 
lumber in the hold sent him back in haste. 
The sailor, with better pluck, waited to 
hear the sound again; and then from the 
very bottom of the sea came a gasping and 
moaning like a soul in torment, or a man 
in the throes of death. The investigation 
came to a sudden end as the man shot up 
the ladder and fell headlong over the wind- 
lass. 

“Gad A’mighty, skipper, it’s that stowa- 
way!” 

“Gimme a chance to go down there, 
will ye?” 

You couldn’t hear a sound on deck as 
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skipper Cottereil climbed contemptuously 
down the ladder swearing about ‘‘old wom- 
en” and “idiots,” until he was below the 
water-line. Then we noticed that he sud- 
denly paused. He had caught the sound 
coming from nowhere in particular, but 
gruesome and ghostly, a wailing gasp, or 
a low, heartrending moan. Back he also 
came, in some haste, with face as white 
as the mate’s. 

“Damn it! I believe it’s that man who 
run away from the bark the other day.” 

“‘How’n thunder could he get under that 
lumber?” the mate interrupted. 

“Can’t we call to him?”’ some one sug- 
gested. No one volunteering to undertake 
the job, the mate screwed up his courage 
and made the effort. I went down with 
him. 

“Hullo there!” the mate, about half 
way down the ladder, shouted. The an- 
swer was a shriek so terrific, so near and so 
unearthly as to almost drive us up the lad- 
der. But the mate called again: 

“Hullo there! Who are ye? What’s 
the matter?” Again the deep groan. We 
hastily returned to the deck. 

“It’s a man stowed away under that 
lumber, and if we don’t get him out mighty 
quick, he’ll be dead,” the mate reported. 

“How ye goin’ to get him out from 
under forty thousand feet of green lumber, 
you tarnation idiot?” the skipper shouted. 

“What will yer do, let him stay there 
and die?” the mate retorted. 

“He'll die before we can get him out 
anyhow,” | suggested. 

That was the last straw. The lumber 
must come out of that hold now at all 
hazards. 

The fog, mingling with the night, hung 
dark upon the sea, but the bell on Monhe- 
gan rang clear, and occasionally we could 
hear the sutf on the northern shore of the 
island. We ran into smooth water to es- 
cape the long roll of the Atlantic, dropped 
an anchor, lowered the sails and prepared 
to pull the lumber out of that hold. Be- 
fore this could be done, however, at least 
half the deck-load must come off—it was 
“New York Stuff,” none smaller than four 
by six inches and at least thirty feet long 
—so in sheer desperation, working to save 
a human life, we had that deck-load down 
to the rails in about two hours. Then we 


were safe to break out the hold. We 
opened the ports about ten o’clock, and at 
daylight enough of the lumber was out to 
allow searching the hold with lanterns. 
No one was found—alive or dead. 

Sunrise lifted the fog from a fagged and 
forlorn crew. And we were scared more 
now than in the night, for we knew we had 
been mercilessly tricked, by what, we could 
only guess. But the rising sun cheered us 
a bit, and our scattered wits were returning 
slowly, when one of the sailors, who was 
leaning over the wheel, burst into a wild, 
hysterical laugh. It just about scared us 
out of our wits again, for we thought he 
must have gone daft. 

“Say, boys!” he shouted, “I believe 
them groans come from that buoy out on 
that ledge. Ain’t it one o’ them whistlin’ 
things?” 

“Get into that boat, you everlasting 
lu-bers, an’ go see,” ordered the skipper. 
We rowed out to that buoy only to con- 
firm the conjecture, and to return calling 
upon the waves to overwhelm us. It was 
a crestfallen crew. We would much have 
preferred a spook, much to have found our- 
selves daft, to this humiliation. And with 
the discovery came the islanders to learn 
what had happened. Unwittingly, how- 
ever, they gave us a cue with which to 
cover up the real situation. 

“Strike a rock in the fog?” they in- 
quired, very naturally. We answered to 
aman: 

“Yes, stove a hole in the garboard,” and 
left the rest of the story to the skipper. 
But one of them, an old shipmate of the 
skipper’s, rowed under the quarter, where 
he stood the most disgusted man you ever 
saw, and familiarly hailed: 

“Skipper Cottereil, what’s happened?”’ 

“Sprung a leak, you damned, infernal 
idiot!” shouted the skipper, utterly un- 
able to control himself any longer. 

“Gol durned techy, seems ter me,” mut- 
tered the old fellow as he sullenly rowed 
away. 

The skipper hired a new crew to put the 
lumber back, and with solemn oath, made 
over our sailors’ Bible, each man promised 
never to tell the story while more than one 
of the crew were alive. 

It happened forty years ago, and all but 
the cook are dead. 








THE CURRENT OF FEAR 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT 


HO says the dogs in 
this blamed coun- 
try is savage?” 
Black Dan wait- 
ed, glowering 
drunkenly, revol- 
ver in hand, at the 
crowd in the bar. 

“Who says it?” 

he roared again, 

cursing. “Yur a passel o’ cowards, yu 
dassent shout!” 

One man’s hand reached toward his hip. 
A spit of flame from Black Dan’s weapon, 
and a lifeless thing twitched on the floor. 
The Indians stared, expressionless; then 
Tim Samson, with a sweeping throw, 
hurled his whiskey in Black Dan’s face. 
The crowd were on him as he staggered, 
and got his gun. 

The huge man stood up slowly, his face 
twisted into a frightful snarl. “That’s 
whut yu call a fair show, is’t? Yur wuss 
cowards than | thunk, damn yu!” 

“He’s drunk, boys, and lake did try fer 
to draw on him, so that’s fair ‘nuff, but by 
G—— we won’t stand fur no cheap skate 
from Simpson a-comin’ up hyar and callin’ 
us cowards, whut?” English Jack sprang 
on a chair as he spoke. 

“No!” the crowd thundered. 

“Well, then, let’s make the skunk take 
my team, they’re the wust | knows of hyar- 
a-bouts, bein’ part wolf ev’ry one of ’em, 
and drive to Skagway!” 

Black Dan’s eye glittered. “Yu das- 
sent! I'll take yur dogs clear to Yukon 
an’ back!” 

“You take that bunch to Skagway, an’ 
yu kin have ’em; if yu don’t get ’em 
there we'll fix yu next trip!” Whispers 
passed round. “What’s Jack up to? 
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Ought to ride the cuss!” “He knows his 
biz.” 

“Neow yur talkin’, Jack.” 
lightened. “I’lI——-” 

“Hol’ on, hol’ on, I ain’t done yit! 
We'll give yu some grub, a pair of snow- 
shoes, but no knife nor gun.” 

Black Dan hesitated, the crowd jeered. 

“Who’s a coward now, yu big bully? 
Yu kin drop a man, I’ll admit, when his 
weepon’s in his holster, but yur a-scared 
to take eight dogs to Skagway!” English 
Jack snapped his long fingers in derision. 

“ll go,” the big man said sullenly, 
“‘s’posin’ Hell freezes over. Gimme a drop 
o’ whiskey ter take erlong ?” 

“Shall we, boys?” 

“Sure, an’ a good drop; he'll need it 
with yur team,” and the men roared with 
laughter; why, Black Dan did not under- 
stand. So it was arranged. 

“They'll tear him ter bits ef he falls 
down,” Long Anderson whispered to Jack. 

“Sssh! Thet’s whut I’m countin’ on,” 
the other answered; ‘we cyant shoot him 
in ‘cause Jake reached fer his gun, but by 
the etarnel, this ‘ll fix him godd. I’m 
a-goin’ ter foller him so’s not ter lose my 
team; they’ll have a good feed for onct!” 
English Jack chuckled. ‘Lend me yur 
outfit, Andy?” 

“Cert! Jiminy blazes, but yu’ve got a 
imagination!” Dirty Dick, the bartender, 
furnished the whiskey; he shook his head 
solemnly as he did so, but it was no affair 
of his. The gang tramped out to see Black 
Dan start. 

The afternoon was. cold, freezing with 
bitter sting, and the wind yowled mourn- 
fully across the wild country. The skies 
were low and drear; the clouds moving 
with imperceptible slide. To the right, 
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mountains loomed gray-dark and hazy, 
reaching beyond the foot-hills in vanishing 
heights. The lonely wind came in nasty 
gusts, whirling the snow in biting masses. 
In the stables dogs howled sadly; one 
yelping, the others taking up the weird 
cadence. English Jack brought out his 
team; eight ugly brutes with drooling 
mouths and wolf-like coats. They snapped 
and bit at him as he curled the long whip 
about their heads. 

“Get in there, Swift!’ The leader 
showed his teeth and took his place before 
the team. Jack slung the last straps over 
them, then fastened the light sledge. The 
food, a small blanket and the whiskey were 
all tied down. 

“Now then, Dan, come on ef yur not 
afeared!” All this time the man had been 
watching, liquor courage in his heart; he 
grabbed the whip, “Psh-sht-Marrse!”’ and 
away. 

The crowd gazed after him, out of sight 
on the plains, going like mad. 

“He'll get there, Jack, by G—— he will!” 

“Don’t yu fuss yurself ’bout it; he’ll git 
skeared purty soon, and then—’ They 
all went back to the bar. 

English Jack took a drink. “I'll start in 
an hour or so, catch him ‘bout on Crooked 
Plains.” 

“Them fools,” Black Dan muttered as 
the dogs coursed on, “‘a-thinkin’ | cyant 
run this hyar team ter Skagway! I'll git 
my crowd thar, come back, wait fur night 
and wipe out the hull shebang!’’ He sat 
comfortably on the sledge, its whirring sound 
lulling him almost to sleep. Then the snow 
began to fall as he climbed into the uplands. 
Straight and damp the flakes came, clinging 
to his face, coating his clothes with pris- 
matic myriads. The north wind blew mer- 
cilessly, and the dogs whined as they sped 
on. Deeper and deeper the layers of white 
became until the team could pull no more, 
even though the man lashed them hard, 
bringing away bits of fur at every stroke. 

“Marse, damn yu, Marse, go on!” The 
softness reached the bottom of the sledge, 
impeded its way heavily and the eight 
stopped, gasping in loud pantings, audible 
above the weird whistlings of the storm. 

Black Dan got off the sledge and put 
on the snowshoes; tied a bit of rope to 
the runners. “‘Ah-hai, Marse!” The brutes 
struggled on. 


“T’ll show them cusses back thar,” he 
swore. On and on till the snow was more 
firm on the hills. The whiskey began to 
lose its effect, and he remembered all that 
he had ever heard of “wolf” teams. 
Strangely a fear grew within him, like a 
stream that swept him along, powerless, 
and he watched the dogs furtively. 

No sign ‘yet. They plodded ahead sul- 
lenly, heads low, tongues streaming. He 
pulled out the flask and took a drink. 
“That’s better,” he whispered as the hot 
liquid ran down his throat. ‘“Hai-a, Marse!”’ 
The animals pulled away sluggishly. 
Thicker and thicker came the snow, dead- 
ening the click of his snowshoes as he 
strode, clogging his way. He took an- 
other drink soon, and the way seemed easy, 
the world a glorious thing, success within 
his grasp. “I'll bust that crowd!” he 
muttered. 

Drink after drink, hour after hour was 
passed, till the bottle was empty. “Hell!” 
he threw it away. The whip thong was 
red with blood from the vicious blows. All 
night he kept on, the alcohol stirring his 
blood, urging his mind to false action, 
forcing his muscles to work. Daylight 
found him over the hills, heading for the 
Crooked Plains and keeping his course 
fairly well for Skagway; the dogs bleeding 
at every step, snarling at every curl of the 
whip, snapping at each other in their dis- 
tress. Little by little the fumes wore away, 
and the hints, whisperings, of the savagery 
of the ‘‘ wolf” teams came to him stronger 
than before. 

“They’re a-lookin’ at me now!”’ he said 
uneasily as Swift, the shaggy leader, 
turned his dripping jaws toward him from 
time to time. Still the team kept on 
obediently, and the snow softness grew 
into a crust as he came down toward Taku 
River. He tried to sit on the sledge, but 
his weight was just enough to force the 
runners through, and the dogs would stop, 
eying him. He had to walk. The whis- 
key was past stimulation; he felt no 
hunger, the team did; their pulls became 
weaker and weaker, then they stopped 
again. 

“They're a-watchin’ me!” he grumbled, 
and tried to beat them into movement. 
No use. At each whine of the lash and 
snap of its tip they huddled closer to- 
gether and growled. As it was hopeless to 
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attempt more, Black Dan got some food 
and squatted on the snow. Swift came 
forward with sneaking step, eyes aflame. 
“God!” the man screamed, leaping to his 
feet; he lashed the brute; it retreated, 
mane stiff, fangs showing. He had to eat 
standing, the dogs watching him the while 
with starving eyes; then he tossed them 
the remains, and they fought for it, 
tangling the harness. When Black Dan 
was ready he tried to undo the mess; 
Swift foamed and crouched when he ap- 
proached. 

“D—n yu, | ain’t afeard!” But 
there was a quaver in the tones. By dint 
of kicks and beatings he got the harness 
straight. He slipped as he started. 

“No fallin’ down!” The whispered 
words of a friendly Indian as he left the 
night before forced themselves on him, 
grew in his ears till the very wind seemed 
to shriek them. Was it his fancy, or did 
the dogs keep their eyes on him continu- 
ally? Did they wait for him to fall? 

“T ain’t a-goin’ ter fall,” he shouted in 
answer to his thoughts and lashed away. 

Then the sun burst forth, dazzling his 
eyes with its violent glare. Spots of blue 
appeared between the rifts in the snow 
clouds and the wind came less harshly. 
“My God, fur some whiskey!’ Dan 
whimpered as he felt the current of fear 
sweeping, sweeping him on, his body and 
mind too tired to resist. Again he at- 
tempted to sit down; Swift turned each 
time; the seven others waited, watching. 
The man now was the one to struggle, and 
the fight was hard against nature, against 
the fear that was slowly maddening him. 

“| killed Jake, mu fust mu’der!” he 
whispered again and again; the dogs swung 
their heads studying him, almost as though 
they were wondering how much longer 
he would last, so it seemed to Dan. 

“No fallin’ down!” The words seared 
his mind, crazed him by their suggestion. 
Hour after hour he stuck to it, picking 
each step with assiduous care. The face 
of the man he had killed, with the shadow 
of agony on it, stood before him often and 
frightened him still more. 

“No fallin’ down!” Yet he began to 
slip and totter on his snowshoes. ‘“‘Curse 
the luck,” he mumbled, “cyant I stand 
up?” Ha! he almost fell. The dogs saw 
and turned. “Marse!” as he recovered 


himself; the whip sang again and again 
in the bitter air. 

“T’ll show yu!” Then he swore till his 
voice was gone. His powerlessness struck 
him like a blow. The team seemed to 
realize and hesitated in their traces. Often 
now he slipped, caught the toes of the shoes 
and stumbled badly. The harder he tried 
the worse he became. Night grew slowly, 
darkening the distances, hiding the long 
plains in misty gloom. Tears in his eyes, 
the man crawled along, the dogs barely 
moving. “That’s it,” as he fell on one 
knee. “No, by heaven, not yet!” as he 
picked himself up. Swift saw, but kept on 
when the thong cut a bit of fur from him. 
At last Black Dan knew that he could do 
no more. One final attempt to lie down, 
but the team crowded as close as they 
dared, snarling. He went on a few paces. 
“The whip, my whip!” he groaned. In 
his fear he had lost it, and dared not turn 
his back to the dogs. Overhead the cold, 
glittering stars of a mid-winter night shone 
strangely far away, twinkling with eery 
effect. The wind had gone, everything was 
silent save for the panting of the dogs and 
the liquid lap-lap of their tongues. The 
man’s knees refused to carry his huge bulk. 

“No fallin’ down!” He saw the words 
in letters of fire, and understood their full 
meaning as the brutes sat about him, wait- 
ing—waiting. 

“If I fall, they’ll tear me ter bits,” he 
whispered ; then “Shan’t do it, s’ help me!” 

Wearily, slowly, he undid the knots in 
the rope that fastened the blanket to the 
sledge, wrangled off the harness, lifted the 
long thing, and by dint of many pound- 
ings drove it into the snow, not very far, 
because he was weak, but far enough for 
his purpose. The dogs edged closer in a 
half circle; he kicked at them. With his 
back to the support, he managed to lash 
himself securely, so that when he relaxed, 
the upright sledge held him. 

“Thar, yu cowards, ye dassent touch me! 
I’ll rest awhile, and git ye into Skagway 
yit!” Then all was still. The night be- 
came freezing cold at the approach of 
dawn. A drowsiness came over Dan. 
“This is great!” he stuttered, feeling him- 
self warm and comfortable. His head sank 
on his chest and he was quiet, the team 
still waiting. 

They did not know. 
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THE ENGLISH FOX-HOUND 


HIS ORIGIN, USE AND INTELIAGENCE 


BY T. F. DALE 
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"hs question as to what is the origin 

of the English fox-hound is an 
interesting one. He is like the 
sport he takes part in—a comparatively 
modern creation—and sprang into exist- 
ence when he was wanted, like the polo 
pony and the thoroughbred. 

It appears plainly that there are two 
lines of descent in the fox-hound—the 
first and most important from the White 
St. Hubert; the other from the trencher- 
fed packs of early days. Once there were 
two similar but distinct breeds of hounds, 
the white and the black, at the monas- 
tery of St. Hubert in the Ardennes. | 
have applied to several houses of the Bene- 
dictine Order (to which the monks of St. 
Hubert belonged) in order to find out if any 
records or traditions remain as to the ori- 
gin and breeding of the hounds. All | can 
ascertain is that the hunting establishment 
of the kings of France drew many hounds 
from the monastery, and that as presents 
or in exchange some were imported into 
England. Here they were named Talbots 
and blood-hounds (1.2., hounds of pure 
blood). These two kinds were the originals 
of the English fox-hound. It is interesting 
to see how both breeds came from the 
Ardennes, how they separated and came 
together again in the fox-hound kennels 
of England. 

The Talbot was a big, rather throaty, 
light-colored hound, generally white or 
with splashes of lemon. He was much es- 
teemed for his melodious tongue and power 
of hunting or scent, and no doubt is the 
direct ancestor of most of the stag-hound 
packs in England. He was, so tradition 
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says, crossed with the pointer to give him 
dash—the lemon marking being a sign of 
that cross—and he had certainly a dash of 
old English hound blood. These hounds 
survived in the Royal kennels at Ascot 
until 1815, and on Exmoor until 1825. We 
still have hounds of this type, though of 
smaller size, in some old packs such as the 
Cotley, the Axe Vale and Sir John Amory’s 
harriers. They are big hounds for harriers, 
rather leggy and flat sided, with fine heads 
and long, drooping ears. 

The Cotley hunts fox and hare, and the 
Axe Vale, fox, hare and deer. They all 
have the old stag-hound characteristic 
derived from their foreign ancestors, of 
holding to the line of the quarry they are 
hunting. But the historic point of contact 
between the old stag-hound and the modern 
fox-hound was in the kennels at Badmin- 
ton. There, the registers show that in the 
stag-hound pack belonging to the Dukes 
of Beaufort was a famous hound named 
Topper. Two descendants of his were 
brought to Belvoir about 1800, and from 
them are descended all the famous hounds 
beginning with Mr. Osbaldeston’s Furrier, 
which was bred at Belvoir, though he 
hunted from Quorndon, and ending with 
the Belvoir Weathergage (1876), whose 
blood probably runs in the veins of nearly 
every hound depicted in this article. 

In the Badminton kennel there was a 
great deal of the stag-hound type. 

The original badger pye were bigger, 
coarser hounds, with a wonderful gift of 
holding to the line of their hunted fox in 
spite of temptation to wander. Even now, 
though the Duke of Beaufort’s Kennel is 
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full of the most fashionable strains, | think 
they more often kill the fox with which they 
start than any other of the thirty-four 
packs | have seen in the field. But_we 
have only to look at the prevailing coloring 
of the modern fox-hound—a rich tan, deep 
black, and brilliant white, to see that the 
blood-hound has had a share in him. 

The White Talbot, more or less crossed, 
was the hound most used, but nearly all 
noblemen kept a few couples of the Black 
St. Hubert, known to us as the blood-hound. 
These hounds were not suitable except, as 
Charles IX. of France said, “for old gentle- 
men with the gout.” They were essen- 
tially trackers, and were used as such. 
They do not work well in a pack and are 
not at all easily handled. Whether in the 
endeavor to preserve their purity they 
were too much in-bred | cannot say, but it 
is exceedingly difficult to keep them up to 
the size typical of the breed. When | was 
looking over the late Lord Wolverton’s 
kennels his huntsman told me that many 
puppies came very undersized. 

Now, in the early days of fox hunting 
there were, besides the packs owned by 
the great houses of Pelham, Somerset and 
Manners, many smaller packs. These were 
often what we call trencher fed, that is, 
they were only kenneled the night before 
hunting, or sometimes only on the same 
morning as the meet was arranged for. 
After the day’s sport they dispersed to the 
farms, manor houses, or halls where their 
owners lived. The chief pleasure of hunt- 
ing in those days was to start early in 
the morning and-drag up to the lair of the 
fox, and for this blood-hound strains were 
valuable. If they pottered and rejoiced 
over the scent as their immediate descend- 
ants, the old blue mottle and harrier and 
the otter-hound do to-day, what did it mat- 
ter? The sturdy old squires and farmers 
on their grass-fed nags could see the fun all 
the better. A good many of the small 
blood-hounds mentioned above found their 
way into these packs and perpetuated their 
voice and color. 

The necessity for a quicker hound was 
brought about by the revolution worked 
by Mr. Meynell in the science of hunting. 
A sportsman among wits and a wit among 
sportsmen, he practically created fox- 
hunting as we know it. No longer were 
hounds permitted to dawdle, but they were 
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urged forward on the line. Quick hunting 
made hard riders, and Mr. Cecil Forester 
(an ancestor of the newly elected master 
of the Quorn), Mr. Cholmondeley and Jack 
Raven learned to gallop. There was thus 
a demand for a faster hound, and whereas 
nose and music had been the first requi- 
sites, now dash, drive and resolution were 
to be added. So recourse was had to the 
old stag-hound and perhaps to pointer 
blood, and the modern hound was gradu- 
ally evolved from the old stock. 

The historic meeting-point of the old 
stag-hound and the black-and-tan hound 
with a blood-hound strain was at Belvoir, 
where the purchase of Mr. George Heron’s 
Cheshire pack (1810) on account of the 
valuable strains of Meynell blood it con- 
tained, introduced the rich color into the 
kennel which is now everywhere known 
as “ Belvoir Tan.” 

Thus early in the last century the fox- 
hound, as we know him, came into exist- 
ence, and judicious selection and a some- 
what close in-breeding to the tap root has 
made him what he is—the greatest triumph 
of breeding of our own or any time. Ow- 
ing to the prepotency of the blood-hound, 
reversions to this type are common. 

There is, for example, in the Devon and 
Somerset pack a hound bred at Belvoir, 
but entirely of blood-hound type. I saw 
another such hound in the Cheriton otter- 
hound pack last season, and a third came 
to me once in a draft. The odd thing in 
this last case was, that though a fine and 
stately hound he had the smallest possible 
voice. 

With this varied descent the fox-hound 
is the most adaptable of animals, and he 
readily transmits mental as well as physi- 
cal characteristics to his descendants. For 
this reason the system of education, which 
is the rule in English kennels and has pre- 
vailed for one hundred and fifty years and 
more, has had a great effect on the mental 
development of the fox-hound. It is the 
custom to send out the puppies as soon as 
they are able to leave their mothers and 
to take care of themselves a little, to live at 
outlying farms,.the houses of tradesmen or 
country places. Here they improve in 
body and mind, and in these places, where 
they have food and liberty, they learn in 
play a good deal of what they afterward 
practice in the chase. Most puppies soon 
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begin to put their noses down, to hunt hares 
and rabbits on the farm and to answer to 
their names. They go out exercising with 
the horses, about the farm with the master, 
or accompany the butcher and baker on 
their rounds, and thus obtain a knowledge 
of the country and learn how to find their 
way about. 

It is recorded of the Badminton Nectar 
that he spent all his time hunting hares on 
the farm where he was brought up. Yet, 
when taken into the pack, he was steadied 
to fox without trouble. His early training 
made him strong and sturdy, and he last- 
ed the unusual period of eleven seasons. 
When he retired from active service he 
used to travel on the baggage wagons from 
Badminton to Heythrop (the Dukes of 
Beaufort hunted both countries in those 
days) twice a year “for a treat.” 

Another couple of puppies who lived 
with a friend of mine used to hunt the 
stable cat for about an hour every morning. 
The cat, entering into the fun, twisted 
about in the shrubberies and the hedge- 
rows till she was tired, when she quietly 
ascended a wall and sat on the top or some- 
times merely came back to the lawn and 
lay down there. 

Not seldom as the puppy gains strength 
his hereditary instincts wake in him, and 
he joins a pack of hounds hunting in the 
neighborhood. 

I was once riding beside a huntsman 
of a well-known pack when we came to 
a check. A dark-colored black-and-tan 
hound dashed out, feathered for about 
fifty yards, and then threw his tongue and 
scrambled through a hole in the fence. The 
huntsman put the pack on to him and ten 
minutes later we killed our fox. ‘‘What 
hound was that?” I asked the huntsman. 
“Don’t know, sir; not one of ours.”” We 
found out afterward that he was a puppy 
from a neighboring pack, at walk on one 
of the farms we had passed. He had 
joined in the chase and actually put the 
whole pack right. It was a long time be- 
fore the old huntsman heard the last of 
that puppy which set all his old favorites 
right. Such instances are not uncommon, 
and there are some recorded in the histo- 
ries of the Quorn and Belvoir, of the South 
Durham and other packs. 

The hounds at walk often become great 
favorites, and an old farmer brought back 
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a hound to the old Berkeley kennels, when 
Captain Tyrrwhit Drake had them, with a 
request that when the hound was done 
with he might have him again, “for Nestor 


is the best retriever,” said he, “I have 
ever had.” 

Another young hound disgusted his 
huntsman very much when | was looking 
over a pack, by sitting up to beg when he 
saw a piecé of biscuit in my hand. 

But when the time of play is over the 
serious business of life begins. The puppy 
has to learn to take his place in a com- 
munity governed by strict laws. Here a 
stern discipline is exercised, not only by 
the men in charge but also by the older 
hounds. The young hound is at first very 
depressed ; he loathes the coarse but whole- 
some kennel diet; he objects to render 
obedience at.a sign, and he slinks about 
very depressed and often absolutely ill 
with home-sickness. But the kennel has 
its pleasures, and he finds a friend in the 
huntsman. 

No man is fit for this office who does not 
love dogs, and no huntsman should ever, 
if it can possibly be avoided, strike a hound. 
The whippers-in are for that, when it is 
necessary. I was amused only the other 
day to hear an old whipper-in coaxing his 
hounds, whom he loved, to the huntsman. 
But the whipper-in must know how to 
correct, bearing in mind the golden rule 
that for horse or dog correction is useless 
if the punishment does not follow instantly 
on the crime. Moreover, the bold, cour- 
ageous young dog soon finds his level and 
joins in the kennel play. The following 
story, which has just reached me from a 
well-known Devonshire clergyman, shows 
how the life in the kennel is brightened by 
play. 

“Some fifty years ago I was visiting Mr. 
Garth’s kennels when the first whip showed 
me a tunnel in the airing ground about six 
feet long, which the hounds had dug them- 
selves and utilized as follows: They used 
to choose one of themselves and start him 
to run round the yard, they being in full 
pursuit, till he had enough. Then he went 
to ground in the tunnel, whilst another 
hound took his turn to be hunted and go 
to ground.” This is one way in which 
hounds train themselves. 

The long hours the young hound spends 
trotting along the roads to harden his feet 
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and strengthen his muscles, are tedious but 
necessary parts of a huntsman’s duties to 
his pack. Condition is as necessary to a 
hound as to a racehorse. A blown hound 
cannot carry the scent for a yard. Then 
the puppy has to learn to avoid “‘riot”’ 
(which last, by the way, is an old English 
word for rabbit) and to trot through herds 
of deer without noticing them, and to let 
a hare spring up under his nose without 
giving chase or tongue. Think of the effort 
of self-restraint to an animal that has the 
instinct of chase implanted in him, and has 


just as our eyes and ears are supplemented 
by our minds. 

Thus the descendants of a hound called 
Dorimont all had a wonderful faculty for 
finding a fox. Raffle, one of his sons, was 
said to find three foxes out of four. | my- 
self owned an old hound that always seemed 
to go straight to the place where his quarry 
was in the covert. Why? Not because 
he could wind him, but simply that he re- 
membered where he had found before, and 
had somehow mastered ‘the truth, which 
is such an important point of woodcraft, 





They all know the Master. 


for a year or more run after everything 
that would run away. 

I do not think the young hound is ever 
quite happy in his kennel life until he has 
been out hunting and found his vocation. 
What the joys of a burning scent are to a 
hound is beyond the conception of our 
dull senses. But it is when the chase be- 
gins that the education of the hound and 
his mental development tell in his favor. 
For when the hound strikes a scent and 
traces deer, fox or hare through its me- 
anderings, I am convinced that the hound’s 
intelligence and his nose work together, 


that all wild animals have their haunts and 
their tracks from which they seldom vary. 
Moreover, if you kill one fox, one trout, 
one tiger, from a covert, a stream or a jun- 
gle, another is tolerably certain to adopt 
the same resting place and the same tracks 
as his predecessor. 

The late Duke of Beaufort, who was an 
excellent observer, notes in his diary how 
(he was hunting the hounds himself) the 
pack drove down to a wall and flashed over 
—all but Bachelor. This hound missed 
the scent as he reached the top of the wall, 
and standing there waved his stern as if 
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in thought. Then it seemed to flash across 
him, “If the fox has not crossed he must 
have turned short under the wall.” So 
Bachelor dropped back into the road, and 
racing along picked up the line. 

But it is not only to the sportsman but 
to the scientific breeder that the fox-hound 
is of interest. A particular type is se- 
lected and is fixed by careful inbreeding. 
The English fox-hound is very much inbred 
to certain lines, of which Belvoir Weather- 
gage is the best known and the most pre- 
dominant. The fox-hound is the breeder’s 
triumph. He combines strength, endur- 
ance and speed packed in a small but beau- 
tiful frame, as no other animal does. It is 
said that the English fox-hound has lost 
his nose in gaining speed. | do not believe 
it. It all depends on the way you hunt 
him. A fox-hound in the “shires” is 
pressed along; he has but little time for 
his casts. If the fox has turned back it is 
lost. But put the same hound into an 
otter-hound pack, and he will hunt a stale 
drag better than the regular otter-hound. 
Put him to hare hunting and leave him 
alone, and he will puzzle out the hares’ 
devious ways as well and a great deal faster 
than the old blue mottle that sits down 
to boo-oo whenever he gets a whiff. Take 
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him on to Exmoor, and he will hunt a stag 
an hour and a half after the animal has 
gone, and that over heather and through 
bracken, in woodland and water. 

What I think is even more remarkable is 
that in Leicestershire and Warwickshire, 
whence come most of our best hounds, the 
pack is always changing from one fox to 
another, and the fox that dies at the end 
of a long run is seldom the same that was 
holloa’ed away in the morning. Yet the 
hound bred in these counties will work the 
stag through the herds, holding steadily to 
the line of his quarry. 

All these animals are bred in the same 
way. The modern harrier must, in order 
to qualify for the stud book, have three 
generations of hare-hunting ancestors be- 
hind him. But the stag-hounds are simply 
drafts from fox-hunting establishments, 
which, like the Belvoir, raise each year far 
more hounds than they need for their own 
use. The modern stag-hound is a fox- 
hound, and his parents have been keen 
fox hunters through many generations. 
The fox-hound is, as I have. said, the 
breeder’s triumph and example, and it is 
by following the methods of the kennel, 
choosing a type and inbreeding to it, that 
we have won most of our successes. 


THE BURROUGHS-ROBERTS “RED FOX 


To the Editor: 

In the July number of Tue OuTING MAc- 
AZINE appears a criticism, by Mr. Bur- 
roughs, of Mr. Roberts’ “Red Fox.’”’ With 
all due respect for Mr. Burroughs’ knowl- 
edge of natural history, my personal ob- 
servation has proved some of his statements 
open to contradiction. 

In running fox I have found it my ex- 
perience that the animal would always try 
to end the chase by running into a flock of 
sheep, if there were any sheep in his range. 
To prove the astuteness of the fox in en- 
deavoring to overpower his scent, | will 


relate the following which came under my 
observation: On account of the dense 
underbrush, fox hunters in the Ozarks are 
often compelled to take stands along the 
road where the fox is likely to cross. On 
such a stand one day I saw the fox cross 
the road and come upon a dead hog. Here 
he halted, and patting his feet up and 
down on the carcass gave two or three 
sharp, quick barks of glee. With a wide 
spring to the cover of the woods he trot- 
ted off. When the dogs came up immedi- 
ately afterward they could not take up the 
scent. Fox HunrTeER. 
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HE second night we slept in the 
Teton Basin under the cotton- 
woods where Owen Wister met 

the Virginian and the Vigilantes. At least 
so it seemed to us. We fancied we could 
select the tree upon which Steve of Med- 
icine Bow and Ed paid the severe frontier 
penalty for mistaken judgment as to the 
ownership of certain horses. 

Near that tree alfalfa fields now wave in 
luxuriant growth, while the hum of the 
thresher is in the air as it rolls out the 
golden grain; under its shadow a com- 
mercial emporium offers choice bargains in 
prints. 

We did not use the little-known trail 
which the Virginian followed over the 
Tetons and on which Shorty met his tragic 
end at the hand of Trampas, nor did we 
take the Conant Trail to the north; but we 
went up Trail Creek at the southern end of 
the Teton Range, and over Teton Pass; 
with Jackson’s Hole our destination, and 
wapiti, our ambition. 

The view from the top of the Pass is one 
to stir the emotions. At your feet lies 
Jackson’s Hole, while away to the east- 
ward the Gros Ventre Mountains stretch 
on and on, but the road down the side is 
lined with defamatory notices left by suf- 
fering pilgrims whose wagons have been 
wrecked on its rocks and ruts. Our com- 
missary wagon went out of commission as 
a result of its trip over the Pass; so we left 
it at “The Hole” and went on with a pack 
train. 

Our horses formed an interesting study, 
and furnished us with an inexhaustible 
topic of conversation. The whole party 
came to listen gleefully every morning for 
Ginger’s pathetic groan when | mounted. 
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“Old Man” was a big raw-boned black, 
whose disposition had soured in early 
youth. He was the biggest, strongest and 
least dependable of all our horses. Whim- 
sical and stubborn, a day never lacked in- 
terest while he was with us. As wheel 
horse to the commissary wagon he would 
either pull the whole load or not pull at all. 
He would balk in the most critical places, 
and when he balked there was nothing to 
do but to put a substitute in his place. 
With a pack on his back he was equally 
uncertain. If on a narrow or difficult 
trail his pack caught a sapling he would 
immediately squat, set his muscles and 
endeavor to pull the tree down. Then the 
pack train would halt while we gathered 
up the pots, kettles and supplies and re- 
packed “Old Man.” Jim was a dainty 
sorrel, intelligent and affectionate. Tony, 
a trim black, was a good traveler and 
could climb like a monkey. 

I think the most interesting horse in 
our outfit was Gray Grace. Her accom- 
plishments were many. She was quiet, 
unpretentious, with a serious air, yet she 
never failed to “deliver the goods.” She 
was an excellent forager, always kept in 
fine condition, and never wandered far 
from camp. At the head of the pack train 
she seemed instinctively to pick the best 
trail over an untraveled country. As a 
climber she performed such marvels that 
one day | asked her to do the impossible. 
I was riding up a small cafion and decided 
to climb the walls. Steeper and steeper 
it became. Finally Grace stopped, setting 
her hind feet wide apart firmly in among 
the rocks, -her fore feet in front, and her 
neck craned far out to keep from losing 
her balance and going over backwards. 


The grand country seen from the Tetons, 
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Realizing my folly | swung to dismount, 
and found myself held by my closely but- 
toned coat which had caught on the horn 
of the saddle. For a breathless instant | 
hung. I could feel Grace’s muscles swell 
as she strove to keep her footing. Then 
the buttons luckily gave way, and, land- 
ing on my back, I rolled to the bottom 
of the cafon. While I regained my feet, 
somewhat scratched and wiser, Grace cau- 
tiously tacked back and forth along the 
sides until she gained the top, where she 
awaited me. It was hand and foot climb- 
ing for me. 

Once, when we were following a forest 
ranger’s dim trail we came to a fallen tree, 
on asteep mountain side. A sharp turn in 
the trail made a jump dangerous. Grace, 
after studying the situation, threw her 
fore feet over the log, balanced on her 
belly until she could touch the ground, and 
then wiggled -her hind feet across. And 
all the pack train followed. 

Grace had the added value of a training 
in trout-fishing; and fishing was good in the 
South Fork of the Snake, the trout ranging 
from one: to two pounds. Gray Grace 
would work across the riffle, up to her sides 
in the swift-running water, while her rider 
cast a gray palmer with a yellow body, up, 
down and across. It was laughable to 
watch the horse when a fish was hooked. 
Slowly, patiently, cautiously, Grace would 
amble toward the shore, watching the 
frantic attempts of the fish to escape, 
stepping sideways in an effort to give her 
rider better chance to play it, and always 
sighing in apparent relief and satisfaction 
when the fish was finally landed. That 
horse keenly enjoyed the sport. Ginger 
did fairly well, but had a bored air through 
the whole performance. The other horses 
would have none of it. The deep water, 
the whipping of the rod, the swishing of the 
line seemed to get on their nerves, and they 
would plunge and snort and make for the 
shore just as a two-pound beauty was ris- 
ing to the fly. The deep water and swift 
current made fishing on foot difficult— 
almost impossible. 

From Elk post office, where we left our 
damaged wagon, we followed up Buffalo 
Creek, then swung ‘over the range and 
dropped down to Lava Creek. Here we 
made permanent camp, and because nick- 
names are a natural condition of camp 


life, | became ‘‘Teddy’’—a left-over from 
the last hunt—the other chap, ‘ Bennie.” 
The morning Mrs. Teddy and Mrs. Bennie 
discarded their skirts for knickers, we 
christened them forthwith, “The Pudding 
Sisters’’—-“ Macaroni” and ‘‘Tapioca”— 
and thus they continued to the end. 

late one day as the sun sank behind 
the far distant Tetons, and we looked for 
a suitable night camp on the hunting 
grounds, suddenly from across the valley 
came a sound that rose to a high, ‘shrill 
whistle, descending again till it ended in 
a hoarse, guttural snort. A thrill went 
through us, for we knew we had come up 
with the game we sought. In another 
moment, from far up the mountain side, 
came an answering whistle, defiant, ex- 
ultant. 

And it was an exciting night when, gath- 
ered around the camp fire later, Macaroni 
told how she had killed her first elk—the 
difficult climbing, the long detour to get to 
leeward, the cautious approach, the finish 
with a bullet through the shoulder. And 
Harry, the guide, attested to Macaroni’s 
sportsmanship by telling how, when he 
had warned her not to shoot the first bull 
they had sighted because the antlers were 
poor, that, though her gun was at shoulder 
and the elk an easy broadside shot at 
eighty yards, she had saved the bullet for 
a better specimen. 

Every night until we broke camp the 
evening hour was a happy one, as each 
hunter told his or her tale of adventure, 
of effort, of failure, of success. 

The day Tapioca and | each killed an 
elk of unusual size, was so full of adven- 
ture that the evening was not long enough 
for us to tell the stories singly, so we both 
talked gayly at once. 

I missed my first shot, much to the 
guide’s disgust. The bull stood, broad- 
side in the timber, not over one hundred 
and fifty yards away. But it was on a 
steep hillside and I under-shot. As a 
punishment Dame Nature spoiled all my 
plans the remainder of that day. With 
much patient work I would crawl up a di- 
vide following a whistle, only to have the 
shifting wind carry notice of my presence 
to the keen nostrils of my quarry. Toward 
nightfall I was sliding and climbing down a 
steep cafion when an approaching whistle 
sent me into ambush. Next moment a 
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big bull came into view across the cafion, 
not one hundred yards distant. I was 
using a .35 smokeless, and grimly deter- 
mined to retrieve my poor marksmanship 
of the morning. With careful aim I sent 
a bullet quartering through his left shoul- 
der; as the elk whirled | cut the top of his 
heart with a second bullet, my third pierced 
his jugular vein, and before he could fall 
my fourth bullet broke his right shoulder. 

“Huh!” cried the guide in disgust, 
“what are you quitting for? Why don’t 
you keep on shooting?” 

We were in permanent camp a week. 
And when we hit the trail for civilization 
we carried with us six fine elk heads. 
Every one of the party had been successful. 

The Pudding Sisters, knowing the game, 
had dressed properly for the part. Big 
game hunting in the Rockies is no divided- 
skirt proposition. ‘Not many women,” 
said the guide, “‘have the strength or de- 
sire to pack a gun and follow a guide all 
day over as rough a country as God ever 
made.” Which is a truism. But if she 
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Bringing our “ambition” into camp. 





must discard all pretense of skirts—both 
for comfort as well as for safety. Dress 
the part or keep out of the game. There 
are horseback trips where the underbrush 
and timber would make short work of any 
kind of a skirt. Nothing but across-saddle 
riding and knickerbockers or riding breech- 
es are to be considered. Heavy climbing 
boots with hob nails and leggings are ne- 
cessities; a flannel shirt is most comfort- 
able, and it is well to have along a heavy 
woolen sweater and a waterproof coat. 
We were liberal in outfit. Pack horses 
are cheap. Each horse carries two hun- 
dred pounds. Why not have a variety of 
food, and such simple camp comforts as 
will add to the pleasure? I do not mean 
frills and fancies, but comforts. We each 
had a couple of little mattresses, each mat- 
tress two feet square. Laying two to- 
gether, with your clothes-bag for pillow, 
you spread your sleeping-bag and have 
instantly a comfortable bed. There is no 
sense in unnecessarily “roughing it.” 
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has the strength and the desire then she 
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A MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


WE were paddling stealthily down 

one of those long, black, pulseless 
reaches of “dead water” that so con- 
stantly recur on the upper St. John 
River in Quebec. The smoldering embers 
of a glorious October day were faintly 
glowing through a rift in the somber gray 
of nightfall. On either bank of the river 
ranks of young maples newly decked in 
their autumnal finery cast glowing images 
upon the slumberous black waters that 
broke into ripples of quivering gold before 
our smoothly speeding prow. Suddenly, 
from out a dense tangle of alders that 
fringed a little grassy lagoon on our right, 
there came the sharp, resounding snap of a 
parted bough, quickly followed by a series 
of grumbling grunts that soon lapsed into 
a death-like silence. Then, from a distant 
bog on our left, we caught the long-drawn, 
whining call of a cow moose and forthwith 
our alder-screened neighbor commenced 
to “‘get busy” again. Cautiously working 
the canoe back into the deep shadow of a 
shelving bank while darkness was rapidly 
closing in upon us, we could hear the clat- 
ter of the mighty antler palms in the dense 
alder growth, the constant smashing of 
down-trodden boughs and at intervals deep, 
grumbling responses to the distant call; 
but although his bullship was not more 
than thirty yards distant no glimpse of his 
great brown bulk was vouchsafed us. In 
the lee of the screening bank and encircled 
by clouds of rising mist, I crouched in the 
bow with my 45-70 across my knees, and, 
I’ll not deny it, with a decidedly lumpy 
feeling in the bronchial region. It seemed 
a full hour that we thus sat in breathless 
silence and waited for the parting of that 
alder screen whence the great beast should 
emerge to cross the stream on a bar di- 
rectly below us; sat, with our eyes riveted 
on the brakes’ impenetrable gloom, while 
passing herons squaked and muskrats 
dove under our very noses—and listened 
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while the great unseen tramped noisily to 
and fro in’the thicket. Anon we noted 
the gradual brightening of a little notch 
in the tops of a spruce growth behind the 
alder, which, as we looked, rapidly in- 
creased in brightness until, alas and alack! 
a full-orbed Hunter’s Moon (what titular 
irony in our case) arose above that tree- 
top gap and fell as directly upon our canoe 
as though we had been carefully focused 
with a camera. There we sat completely 
unmasked, with the great disk fairly flood- 
ing the boat and revealing its inmates after 
a manner that no moose, howsoe’er love- 
lorn, could by any possibility overlook. 
And now a sudden crash came from the 
copse, then a slight rustle, and then, to 
ears strained to their utmost in their eager 
quest of sound, came naught but the 
mournful hoot of a distant owl, followed 
by absolute silence. The bull had seen us 
plainly and, after the manner of his kind, 
when alarmed, had stolen from that thicket 
as stealthily as a fox might, and perad- 
venture may have gone a mile before halt- 
ing, while we swung into mid-stream once 
more, drove our paddles deep into the 
quivering silver, and were soon recounting 
our tantalizing fiasco and warming our be- 
numbed limbs beside the roaring camp fire. 
A. MAULE. 


A PARTRIDGE ON A SPREE 


“THE following incident which happened 
to come under the writer’s observa- 
tion last September, will, I think, seem 
quite out of the ordinary and interesting 
to nature lovers. 

We—father, mother and two boys—live 
on a farm about a mile from the village. 
Near us are wide meadows, deep woods 
and pastures. One night a little after dusk 
as we were about to go into the house, 
our younger boy saw something dark mov- 
ing behind the dog kennel. The older 
boy reached in and drew out a fluttering 
female partridge, that acted so queerly we 
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could not make out what was the matter. 
There were no blood stains on her feathers, 
no marks anywhere, but she could neither 
walk nor fly, and what was the strangest 
of all she did not appear frightened, and 
every one | think knows that nothing liv- 
ing is shyer than a partridge. We marveled 
at the sight as she sat quietly in the older 
boy’s hand, breathing very fast but show- 
ing no fear. 

Suddenly our younger boy exclaimed, 
“Oh, | knowwhat ails her, she’s drunk; she’s 
been eating pokeberries!’’ Sure enough; 
we had all read about partridge getting 
drunk on pokeberries. 

We took her into the house, and she 
sat on the table while we ate our supper. 
How indescribably funny she looked sitting 
there by my plate, allowing me to stroke 
her smooth, brown, mottled back, per- 
mitting—the wild-woods thing—familiar- 
ities from each one of us: poor, helpless, 
drunken little dame! Her bill would part- 
ly open and shut, and if we put her upon 
her feet she would sway and totter, with 
half-closed eyes and drooping tail and 
wings, the very picture of a little old wom- 
an “‘three sheets in the wind.” How we 
laughed! and how we regretted that we 
had no camera and so were unable to take 
her picture. What a chance for Mr. Job! 

As | held her up against my face and 
felt the soft, faint little puffs of breath 
from her bill against my cheek, she seemed 
the very spirit of quintessence of all that 
is woodsy, shy, remote and inaccessible; 
and yet there she was, right in my hands, 
dozily, dizzily drunk. 

“O you darling, innocently debauched 
little dame!” I said. ‘‘Have you left any 
tawny puffy balls of chicks anywhere out 
in the cold among the brakes, this dark 
windy night?” “It is too late in the year for 
her to have a brood,”’ said the boys’ father. 

“Bet she'll be sick in the morning,” said 
the older boy. 

But | thought, as | gathered the panting 
little brown bacchanal close up under my 
chin, that on the morrow she would feel no 
shame nor remorse, for she knew no better, 
and as for its happening again, | have 
read that a partridge will never eat poke- 
berries the second time. Would that hu- 
mans were as wise. 

Well, we had a very unique supper that 
night—live partridge! at least live part- 
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ridge graced the table; at any rate she 
didn’t disgrace it, although her condition 
was a disgrace to her sex; still, for that 
matter, the drunken condition is a dis- 
grace to any sex, even insects, as the boy 
said. 

After supper was over we put her in a 
basket, intending to set her free in the 
morning after she had recovered from her 
pokeberry spree; so we took her with us 
up-stairs where the family sit evenings in 
the reading-room. But in the course of 
the evening as | looked at her to see how 
she was coming on, | noted an altogether 
different expression in Dame Partridge’s 
eyes; an alert, keen light was in them; 
1 would not have believed it possible that 
a face composed of just a pair of eyes, a 
bill, and two little puffs of feathers on 
each side for cheeks, could have looked so 
drunken an hour ago and then become so 
full of an expression of restored reason. 
On that bird countenance was depicted 
wonder, fright, and a where-am-I, what- 
in-the-world-has-happened look, that was 
at once pathetic and comical; and how she 
struggled and fluttered as | lifted her from 
the basket. Her senses restored, all of her 
untamable wildness returned. I prepared 
to let her go out into the night, so the win- 
dow overlooking aten-foot porch was raised, 
and Dame Partridge was set down on the 
roof. She did not stir until one of us 
touched her, then she wabbled sadly, and 
when she came to the end of the roof she 
did not know it and simply fell off without 
raising a wing; which proved that the lit- 
tle brown dame had not quite recovered 
from her too many libations of pokeberry 
claret. No trace, however, could be found 
of her in the morning, so we concluded that 
in the shade of an old trumpet vine by 
the porch she sobered up in the night, and 
flew away to the woods ere the morning 
dawned. One wonders if in her little bird 
brain she had any remembrance of the 
strange lights, and the big creatures who 
caressed her so familiarly. How Thoreau 
would have rejoiced over such an incident; 
he that wrote so beautifully of the poke- 
weed, calling their great garnet stems wine 
casks. Let us hope Madame Partridge 
looked no more upon the wine that flows 
from the dripping berries supported upon 
those richly colored casks. 

B. A. HitcHcock, 
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FARM LIFE IN IOWA 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 
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SUPPOSE if any 
state in the Union 
was to be picked 
out as pre-emi- 
nently a paradise 
of the farmer, that 
state would be 
Iowa. Nearly 
every acre of it 
can be cultivated 
and repays generously the labor bestowed; 
the climate is kindly yet bracing, and ac- 
cess to markets is phenomenally easy. 
“You can’t find a place in the state,” one 
man said to me, “that’s beyond the hearin’ 

of the railroad whistles. All our county 
seats have at least one railroad runnin’ 
through ’em, and most of ’em two or three. 

A man can work to advantage in lowa 
anywhere. There’s no more cheap lands 
to be had, and all the farm country in the 
state could be sold at an average of 
seventy-five dollars an acre.” 

My own observations bore out this man’s 
claims. One seldom sees land that is rocky 
and thin-soiled, or any boggy hollows but 
that can be readily reclaimed. It is a 
pleasure simply to look on the great fields 
that sweep away in gentle undulation to 
the horizon. There are no absolute levels. 
Neither are there any abrupt hills, but the 
landscape rises and falls like the big, smooth 
swells of the ocean after a storm. From 
the tops of the swells you are especially im- 
pressed with the marvelous extent of beau- 
tiful fertility about you. Even the skies 
seem more vast than you have ever known 
them in the East. Most of the land is 
cultivated, yet there is much pasturage 
where numerous cattle, horses, sheep and 
hogs graze. Sheltered homes are scattered 
broadcast over the face of the earth, and 
thrift and plenty seem to be universal. 
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The farms vary a good deal in size. 
Some have only forty acres, others eighty, 
but one hundred and sixty is the usual size. 
Many of the farmers have, however, added 
to their original holdings and own three or 
four hundred acres, and occasionally their 
possessions run up above a thousand. In 
fact, farms are fewer than twenty years 
ago, and you find many deserted houses. 
The empty dwellings and outbuildings are 
nearly always ruinous. They were prob- 
ably not very substantial in the first place, 
and lack of care and leaky roofs and rough 
winds soon bring them to earth. But the 
protecting rows of trees that grew near may 
remain long afterward and mark the old 
home site that otherwise has been absorbed 
into some big pasture or cultivated field. 

Quite a percentage of the farms are 
rented. The owners have acquired a com- 
petence, and on account of age or lack of 
health have moved to town. They receive 
a rental of from three to five dollars an 
acre, but out of the receipts they pay taxes 
and also attend to repairs on the buildings 
and fences. The returns are therefore not 
very great on the amount of capital the 
farm represents, but the owners prefer this 
land investment to putting the money into 
a savings bank, because they have greater 
confidence in its safety. 

“Most of the people who have been here 
any length of time own their places,” | 
was told, “but there’s a few wouldn’t be 
content without a mortgage. A feller mak- 
in’ a fresh start to buy a place has hard 
pullin’. It takes a good deal of money for 
stock and machinery, and with land so 
much higher than it used to be it ain’t easy 
payin’. Then, it seems like these here 
young people now ain’t as economical as 
the people used to be. Soon as a young 
feller gets a little money nowadays he buys 





With late autumn comes fencing time. 
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a smart buggy and a horse. He wants to 
show off, and so he don’t get ahead.” 

The farm country is divided with inter- 
minable miles of wire fencing into plots, 
mostly of forty-acre size. The people 
work the land in fields of that extent as a 
rule, and each field is devoted to one staple. 
They have no fancy for hand labor, use 
machinery almost exclusively and skip a 
good deal of detail that we in the older 
states think is essential. Thus, in haying, 
if the grass is thoroughly ripe, it is mowed 
in the morning, and in the afternoon is 
raked up and stacked. If green, it is al- 
lowed to lie until the next day, but in 
neither case is the grass teddered or touched 
after mowing until it is raked up. 

Very little hoeing is done, but the corn 
gets considerable cultivating with a two- 
horse machine on which a man rides day 
after day back and forth on the long rows. 
If the hoe is employed at all it is where the 
wild morning-glories have grown so thick 
as to threaten to choke the life out of the 
corn with their entwining stems. The 
morning-glories are the worst weed pest 
with which the farmers have to contend. 

A troublesome pest of another sort is 
the gopher. This little rodent is always 
burrowing in the grass fields and making 
its endless series of dirt heaps. It throws 
up about a peck of pulverized earth in 
each heap from its underground tunnel, 
but seldom shows itself. The roots of the 
clover and the morning-glories are its fa- 
vorite foods. It is also fond of potatoes, 
and when a man makes warfare on it he 
digs down and drops a poisoned potato 
in the creature’s burrow. The gophers’ 
mounds are a great nuisance in the grass 
fields, for they clog the mowing-machine 
knife and often bring the machine to a full 
Stop. 

Nearly every farmer has a forty-acre 
field of oats. When cut this will make 
about sixty wagon loads, or ten stacks. 
The stacks are arranged in two settings, 
each group of five stacks forming a square, 
with one side of it gone so that the thresh- 
ing machine can be placed in the middle. 
Some time in August or September the 
threshing machine comes, with three or 
four men to attend it, and a dozen or fifteen 
of the neighbors to handle the bundles of 
oats, the straw and the grain. The work 
is done in a day, but it is a day of high 
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pressure. There is strenuousness indoors 
as well as out, for dinner and supper have 
to be provided for all the hungry crowd, 
and the thresher crew has to be kept over 
night. It is the most tumultuous day of 
the year, but its spice of excitement lends 
it a certain attraction, and the work is not 
nearly so irksome to the men engaged as is 
the more solitary and sober corn-husking 
that comes later. 

Most of the corn is husked in the field 
from the standing stalks into wagons, and 
the labor continues day after day in the 
chilly autumn weather for a month or more. 
Often the last load is not in until about 
Thanksgiving time. The weather and the 
coarse, sharp-edged husks are irritating to 
the hands, and the workers are usually 
obliged to wear mittens. 

The farm people get up during the busy 
season at about five. The field tasks are 
done by six o'clock in the afternoon, and 
supper is served, but afterward there are 
the milking and other odd jobs at the barn 
and sheds, which keep the workers engaged 
until about bedtime. In the winter they 
take life easier, are not up much before 
seven, and indeed only care to be stirring 
early enough to get the children ready to 
go to school. There is wood to cut, oats 
to haul to market and the stock to care 
for, but work does not crowd, and some 
men will frequently drive into town with 
no object whatever, and simply “hang 
around.” 

There are seldom any drones in the farm 
families, and I observed that the house- 
wives by no means confined themselves to 
indoor duties. For instance, it is quite a 
common custom for them to milk the cows. 
As one woman said to me, “| don’t like to 
eat the butter when the men do the milk- 
ing. They have enough work without 
that, and you know they are around the 
horses so much they can’t keep very clean, 
and they chew tobacco.” 

Women often help in the fields during 
the busy days of haying and _ harvest. 
They drive the binders, put the oats in 
shocks, and some of them do considerable 
husking. 

Once in a while a “sale” lends spice to 
the farm life. ‘‘The sale may be the result 
of a man’s gettin’ in debt bad,” I was in- 
formed, “‘and he has to auction off his be- 
longings pretty close to straighten up, but 
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usually it’s when some one is moving away, 
or a family is broken up by adeath. They 
have the sales usually in winter, because 
other times of the year lots of us would be 
too busy to go. There’s bound to be a 
crowd if the weather is good. The thing 
is advertised a week or two beforehand by 
bills stuck up around, and people will come 
to it from a distance of eight or ten miles. 
!’ve seen more than five hundred men at 
a single sale. It’s an all-day affair, and at 
noon the folks that are selling out furnish 
every one with a free lunch of bologny, 
crackers, coffee and cheese.” 

One thing that adds very much to the 
satisfaction of farm life is the telephone. 
In the region where I| stopped the tele- 
phone line was a local enterprise, and the 
annual cost to each subscriber was only 
two or three dollars. It gave connections 
with nearly all the neighbors and with the 
town. The members of the household 
where I lodged used their instrument with 
great frequency, both for business and for 
pleasure. It saved time and money and it 
did away largely with the isolation which 
before had been characteristic of farm life; 
for homes were rarely close enough to each 
other so that families could fraternize 
freely, even if those who lived next each 
other were particularly friendly. The tele- 
phone was the more important to my hosts, 
because they were not on the main high- 
way, and their road was enlivened by few 
passers. They always looked out when 
any one did go by and made a guess at the 
person’s probable business, and if they did 
not happen to know who it was, would re- 
mark, “‘ Well, who in creation is that?” 

Besides annihilating distance so that, the 
persons in each family could visit with 
whom they pleased, it enabled them to 
listen when others visited. The rules did 
not countenance this; however, as the 
daughter of the house at my lodging place 
said, ‘‘’Tisn’t often any one finds fault 
about your listenin’, because they do it 
theirselves, too.” 

So if she was not especially busy when 
the telephone bell rang up a neighbor, she 
took off the receiver and held it to her ear 
a longer or a shorter time, according as the 
conversation proved entertaining or other- 
wise. 

On one of my rambles | stopped at the 
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local schoolhouse, a white little building 
prettily situated on a knoll with lofty oak 
and elm woods close behind it. 

The children were bright and attractive. 
The boys were barefoot and in overalls. 
That was their idea of comfort, and looks 
didn’t count. They abandon shoes as 
early in the spring as they can induce their 
mothers to let them, and the shoes are sel- 
dom on the boys’ feet again until the au- 
tumn days become decidedly frosty. The 
girls were dressed quite spick and span, 
and judging by their attire you would never 
suspect they came from the same families 
as the boys. 

The town, which was the center of things 
for the region, was little more than a rustic 
village. One noticeable feature was the 
numerous wooden posts and rails provid- 
ed in front of the straggling stores and 
shops as hitching places for horses. An- 
other thing to impress the stranger was 
the prevalence throughout the hamlet of 
board sidewalks more or less out of 
repair. 

On every pleasant week day the farm 
folk were much in evidence about the vil- 
lage. Their teams were coming and going 
in a desultory way from morn till night. 
Heavy wagons and covered buggies drawn 
by two horses were the rule. Often a whole 
family came to trade—father and mother, 
and children of varying ages, from the tod- 
dler who stepped along with timid caution 
on the unfamiliar board walk, fearful that 
he might tumble off or get caught in the 
cracks, to the» bashful youngsters a few 
years older, timid also from consciousness 
of being in the metropolis, but with eyes 
wide open to see all its wonders: Then 
there were the boys in their teens—raw- 
looking fellows with misfit clothes and 
rough hands and tanned faces. Last, but 
not least, there were the little girls and the 
blooming maidens. 

At length Mrs. Farmer finishes her shop- 
ping and hunts up her man. “I’m ready 
to go right now,” he says, and they pack in 
their purchases under the seats and in be- 
tween and all around until you wonder 
where the members of the family are going 
to bestow themselves. But they manage 
to squeeze in somehow, and off they go 
satisfied and happy, with the wagon springs 
sagging to the bumping point. 
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O the buccaneers the 
most important re- 
sult of the success 
of Pierre le Grand 
was the influence 
it had on the ship 
chandlers and 
others who sup- 
plied the wants of 
sailors at Port 
Royal, Jamaica. For, having learned how 
the merchants of Tortuga profited by the 
return of Pierre and his crew, those of Ja- 
maica, and particularly of Port Royal, be- 
came emulous. Pirates had been cruising 
for many years on the Spanish coasts, but 
their captures had been of such small value 
that their credit had never been good among 
the ship merchants of the islands. But 
now the gentlemen adventurers who were 
short of ready money for the purchase of 
ships and arms were able to find credit. 
Among the lesser and therefore half- 
forgotten captains who were at this time 
particularly incited to seek for fortune on 
the Spanish coasts, none is better worth 
recalling here than one who was known 
to his shipmates only as Bartholomew 
Portuguese, or Captain Bartholomew. In 
audacity Bartholomew was perhaps unsur- 
passed even by Pierre le Grand or Henry 
Morgan. For, with no better outfit than 
that with which he pursued the career of a 
logwood cutter—with nothing better than 
a logwood cutter’s canoes and implements 
—he ravaged the Mexican coast in the 
neighborhood of Campeche, and perhaps 
as far as Alvarado. But having only a 
small force, he was captured and thrown 
into prison at Campeche, where he would 
have been hanged but for the fact that 
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the calabozo in which he was confined was 
not secure, and he was glad to escape by 
night to the woods. 

Having thus obtained a reputation for 
daring, Bartholomew Portuguese was able 
to gather a crew of thirty men, and he 
was then fitted out with a boat on the rail 
of which four small guns were mounted. 
With this Bartholomew went cruising along 
the south coast of Cuba, but found nothing 
until he had arrived off Cape Corrientes, 
when he fell in with a ship that was coming 
from Maracaibo and Carthagena with goods 
for Havana. 

It was plainly seen that the ship carried 
twenty guns; but undismayed, if indeed 
he was not incited thereby, Bartholomew 
drove his boat to the side of the ship and 
called on his men to follow him to her deck. 
The men responded with yells, but the crew 
of the ship, having seen that an assault was 
intended, were ready at the rail to repel 
boarders. The odds were very great, for 
the men on the ship numbered seventy, 
and they had the advantage of fighting on 
the deck of a high-sided ship, to which 
the buccaneers could climb only with con- 
siderable effort, even if unopposed. In a 
brief time, therefore, the buccaneers were 
thrown back to their boat, and the grapnel 
that held it to the ship was dropped, leav- 
ing them to go adrift. 

As the boat passed under the stern of the 
ship, and Bartholomew found himself clear 
of the great gun fire, he called the roll of his 
crew and learned that not a man had been 
injured seriously—a most humiliating fact 
to men of such caliber. And with that 
they bent to the oars once more, reached 
the side of the ship, and gained the deck 
sword in hand. A desperate conflict ensued 
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so desperate that ten of the buccaneers 
were killed outright as they charged the 
Spaniards, but for every buccaneer that 
fell just three of the Spaniards were killed, 
and the ferocity of such work cowed those 
who remained alive. The ship was sur- 
rendered, though the living Spaniards yet 
outnumbered the buccaneers two to one. 

It was a fine prize, for she carried 120,- 
000 pounds of chocolate nuts, that would 
bring a good price in Jamaica, beside 
70,000 pieces of eight—a Spanish silver 
coin worth, according to most authorities, 
a dollar, though one old buccaneer says it 
was then worth eight English shillings. 

After an examination of their prize the 
buccaneers determined to sail on to Cape 
San Antonio, at the west end of Cuba, and 
there make repairs and refit for the passage 
to Jamaica, the wind at that time being 
from the east and so strong that their prize 
could make no head against it. But no 
sooner had they rounded the cape than 
they met with three big Spanish ships 
bound from the coast of Mexico to Havana. 
These fell upon the buccaneers and cap- 
tured them all alive. 

The victorious Spaniards thought to take 
the buccaneers to Havana and hang them 
all, but a heavy gale coming on, the ships 
separated, and the one to which Bartholo- 
mew had been transferred was driven by 
stress of weather clear back to the port of 
Campeche. 

Of all ports on the Spanish main this was 
the last to which Bartholomew would have 
gone voluntarily, unless at the head of a 
valiant crew. When the merchants of the 
town came off to talk with the captain of 
the ship about the gale he had encountered, 
they learned about the buccaneer captain 
who was on board, and must needs take 
alook at him. And at the first glance they 
recognized him as the leader of a gang 
who had been on that coast, and after 
committing ‘“many insolencies, robberies 
and murders,” had been captured and con- 
demned to death. 

The next day the officials of the town 
came off to the ship with papers in due 
form to claim Bartholomew, that they 
might hang him according to the old sen- 
tence that had been imposed. To this 
demand the captain of the ship gladly 
acceded. 

The outlook for Bartholomew Portuguese 


had never been darker, but “no buccaneer 
was ever hanged until the rope was around 
his neck,” and not always then. Happily 
for Captain Bartholomew, that was the land 
of poco tiempo. They would surely hang 
their pirate, but they would wait until 
manana—to-morrow. In the meantime, 
remembering that their calabozo was not a 
secure prison for such criminals as this one 
they decided to leave Bartholomew on the 
ship. 

All these facts having come to Captain 
Bartholomew—for apparently there was 
never a Spanish crew afloat, in those days, 
without at least one traitor among them— 
he began to look about for means of escape. 
He found the appearances disheartening. 
For first of all he had never learned to 
swim, and every precaution to keep the 
boats beyond his reach had been taken. 
In fact the Spaniards had carried to other 
parts of the ship everything that they sup- 
posed would serve as a float to carry a man 
across the water, and then, to be perfectly 
secure, a trustworthy sentinel was placed 
on guard. 

But now the experience of the woodsman 
came to the aid of the hard-pressed Barthol- 
omew. While at work as a logwood cutter 
the buccaneer had used the earthenware 
jars called ollas, made by the Indians of the 
region for holding water to drink. They 
were porous vessels that allowed the water 
to ooze out slowly. As this oozing water 
was evaporated by any passing breeze, the 
water within the jar was cooled to a pleas- 
ant degree When filling such jars as these 
at the river side Bartholomew had noted 
that they would not only float, but would 
bear a considerable burden for’ a time. 
And all this knowledge was recalled as he 
sat under the eyes of the Spanish sentinel, 
wondering how he was to escape ashore, 
for there on the deck within easy reach 
were two jars of much the same shape, that 
had been used by the crew for holding wine. 
Since the Indian olla would float these wine 
jars would, for they were both empty and 
well corked. But for the sentinel, it would 
be an easy matter to get overboard, with 
the jars to serve as life buoys. 

Captain Bartholomew thereupon tried 
the fidelity of the sentinel, but found it 
proof against all wiles. But that was a 
matter that was worse for the sentinel than 
for the buccaneer. For Bartholomew had 
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already obtained a knife from the traitor 
on board, and now he used it to stab the 
unfortunate marine. Leaving the knife 
in the wound, Bartholomew “threw himself 
into the sea, with the earthen jars before 
mentioned, with the aid of which he 
reached the shore and immediately took to 
the woods.” 

The next day the men of the city turned 
out and searched the woods far and wide, 
but without avail, for the old logwood 
cutter had found a hollow tree in which he 
had hidden himself without leaving any 
track or sign by which the Spaniards could 
trace him. And yet from his hiding place 
he saw the Spaniards making their search. 

For three days Bartholomew lay in the 
hollow tree. Then he started on a journey 
through the wilds for the cape at Golpho 
Triste, forty leagues away, because that was 
a point to which all pirates and buccaneers 
were sure to come when they arrived on 
the coast of Mexico. 

People who have traveled in a tropical 
forest can appreciate the difficult character 
of such a journey as no one else can. For 
Bartholomew did not have even a knife 
with which to procure food on the toilsome 
way. But having learned the arts of the 
woodsman, he walked away with a light 
heart, and of so little account did the 
journey seem to his shipmates, afterward, 
that but few details of it were recorded. 
It is known, however, that having learned 
what plants of the region were fit and 
wholesome for food, he was at no time near 
starvation. While walking on the beach 
one day, he found a piece of a wrecked ship 
in which were several spikes. These Bar- 
tholomew drew from the wood, and then 
with stones, which he used as hammer and 
anvil, he shaped them into rude knives, 
which were then whetted to an edge. 
Esquemeling says that these knives were 
not as good as the one left sticking in the 
sentinel on the Spanish ship, but when 
Bartholomew came to a river that was too 
deep to ford, he used the knives to cut 
branches from soft wood trees, which were 
then formed into a raft and bound together 
with vines, so that a crossing was made 
without any difficulty. As this narrative 
is continued it will appear that next to their 
knowledge and skill as sailors the woodcraft 
of the buccaneers contributed most of all 
to success in their raids upon the Spanish. 


At Golpho Triste (the name means 
Sorrowful Gulf, by the way), Captain Bar- 
tholomew was fortunate in finding a band 
of buccaneers, with some of whom he was 
acquainted. Instantly his old spirit re- 
vived. The ship on which he had been a 
prisoner was still in Campeche. If twenty 
of the buccaneers and no more would vol- 
unteer to go he would take them in a boat 
to the ship and capture her in less time 
than it would require for the telling about 
the adventure afterward. 

The audacity of the proposition was 
captivating to such a band of adventurers, 
and twenty men were selected from among 
the volunteers. Then in an open boat 
they rowed away for Campeche. 

Now when assaulting the ship which he 
had captured off Cape Corientes, Captain 
Bartholomew had made a dash alongside 
of her in broad daylight, but wisdom and 
knowledge had come with further experi- 
ence. While he lay a prisoner on the ship 
that had brought him to Campeche he had 
learned that her officers and crew were 
engaged in a contraband trade in connec- 
tion with some of the merchants of the 
town. Goods were sent off to the ship 
without paying the customs fees or export 
duties. With this fact in mind Bartholo- 
mew, instead of making an open dash at 
his intended prize, as he had done off Cor- 
ientes, rowed cautiously alongside the ship 
at night, after the manner of the contra- 
band barges with goods, and the crew of 
the ship were so completely deceived that 
the buccaneers climbed to her deck and 
were not recognized until they began to 
ply their well-sharpened cutlasses, when 
the remainder of the Spaniards fled to the 
hold or over the rail, leaving the buc- 
caneers to hoist the sails and stand out of 
port on the way to Jamaica. 

Within the span of a few weeks Barthol- 
omew Portuguese had captured two rich 
galleons from the Spaniards, and he had 
done it in each case with but a handful of 
men. Nevertheless he was lacking in what 
may be called one of the essential elements 
of greatness, an element that is sometimes 
called luck, and is otherwise known as fore- 
sight and the ability to keep a good look- 
out. While sailing toward Jamaica (which 
“they did with the utmost joy, seeing 
themselves possessors of so brave a ship— 
especially Portuguese, who by a second 
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turn of fortune was become rich and power- 
ful again’’), they stood in too close to 
the island of Cuba, called the Garden of the 
Queen, and a storm threw them on the 
rocks, where the ship went to pieces. 

Bartholomew and his buccaneers escaped 

in a canoe to Jamaica; a voyage on blue 
water in nothing better than a hollow log 
was a common event in the lives of the 
buccaneers. But Bartholomew Portuguese 
had had his day. It is true that his credit 
was not destroyed; “‘it was not long ere 
he went on new adventures; but he was 
never fortunate after.” 
A buccaneer who “performed very sur- 
prising things,” as Esquemeling says, was 
known as Roche Braziliano. He had been 
in Brazil, but was driven away when the 
Portuguese forces ousted the Dutch, and 
he drifted thence to Jamaica, where he 
arrived destitute. To make a new start 
he decided ‘‘to borrow from the Spanish,” 
as Sieur Ravenau de Lussan remarked. 
To this end he shipped as a sailor before 
the mast under an unnamed buccaneer. In 
the course of time the crew quarreled and 
a boat load of them left the ship, among 
them being Roche Braziliano. It is re- 
corded that he was a man of education, 
and it is manifest that he was an able 
fighting man, for when this boat load of 
deserters from the buccaneer ship reached 
Jamaica, they were able to procure and 
fit out a small vessel, and Braziliano was 
elected captain. 

At that time, in the regular course of 
Spanish trade, the merchant ships of 
Mexico were accustomed to sail from Caim- 
peche, Alvarado, and so forth, bound for 
the ports on the north coast of South Amer- 
ica, in the winter season. The return 
voyage was made in the summer. The 
regularity with which these voyages were 
made was very well known to the bucca- 
neers, and it happened that Roche Brazil- 
iano got afloat just in time to intercept a 
ship from Mexico. 

Here at last was fortune come to a crew 
of genuine buccaneers, and they would 
carry it to the one port most frequented by 
their kind—Port Royal, Jamaica. They 
had lived hard lives in the forest, whether 
they were hunting wild cattle or cutting 
logwood, and they had taken great risks 
in winning the prize; now they would 


enjoy themselves in ways becoming to 
souls unfettered by the conventions of 
polite society—in fact, in ways not unlike 
those of Yankee cowboys of later times. 
They would “‘irrigate’—buy drink—lav- 
ishly. They bought wine by the pipe and, 
placing it on the street, invited all who 
came that way to drink with them. The 
invitation was at once cordial and imperi- 
ous; like that of the king, it was a com- 
mand. If any one refused, the buccaneer 
whipped out a pistol and compelled the 
wayfarer to drink. The buccaneers had 
no six-shooters, but they were quite as 
handy with such guns as were then in use 
as ever the cowboys of the Texas Panhandle 
were with the modern weapon. The way- 
farer might eat when and where he pleased, 
but he had to “‘drink and be merry,” or 
seem to be merry, with the buccaneer on the 
public streets. And there was dancing, 
too—Congo and Gold Coast dances, in 
which the wayfarer joined at the muzzle 
of a pistol that carried an ounce ball; and 
if he was a “‘tenderfoot’’ and well dressed, 
so much more the fun. Slaves in ragged 
osnaburgs and grandees in silks and laces 
joined hands and circled around the open 
wine cask, while the buccaneers shrieked 
and whooped and beat time with knife and 
pistol. In fact, as the buccaneers grew 
hilarious under oft-repeated drinks they 
dipped up the wine in cups and threw it 
over the well-dressed people who came 
within range. The man who soaked his 
shirt in blood to color it red found immense 
satisfaction in throwing wine on the silks 
and satins worn by the dandies of the 
Jamaica metropolis. And in this sort of 
play Roche Braziliano was always most 
conspicuous. In fact it is recorded that 
when the liquor got a good hold on his 
brain he was in the habit of “running up 
and down the streets, beating or wounding 
those he met, no person daring to make any 
resistance.” 

But the drinking bouts on the streets 
were only the beginning of the jollification. 
“In taverns and alehouses they have great 
credit,” says Esquemeling. And elsewhere 
he says the buccaneers wasted all their 
gains in a few days “‘in taverns and stews.” 
Some of them would ‘‘spend two or three 
thousand pieces of eight in a night, not 
leaving themselves a good shirt to wear in 
the morning.” 
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Why worry about money? More was 
to be ‘“‘borrowed” of the Spanish when 
there was need; and there was glory to be 
gained in the borrowing, not to mention the 
savage joy of battle which thrilled their 
nerves as fewnerves have ever been thrilled. 

In a brief time Braziliano had squan- 
dered the proceeds of his prize and was 
obliged to go to sea once more to get funds 
for further jollificating. It appears that 
he had had so good a time that even his 
credit was somewhat strained, so that he 
had to put to sea with an insufficient sup- 
ply of food on his ship. To an old hunter 
of wild cattle, however, this was a matter 
of small moment. Going to the nearest 
Spanish coast, he landed a party of men and 
went hunting Spanish cattle. It is at this 
point that the reader first learns of the 
cruelties of which the buccaneers were 
guilty, though it is not likely that Roche 
Braziliano was the first to treat the Spanish 
cruelly. Having been unsuccessful in his 
search for cattle, Braziliano captured some 
Spaniards and demanded that they lead 
him to the pens where their hogs were 
hidden. And when they refused he “com- 
manded several to be roasted alive on 
wooden spits.” 

The buccaneers had always made a prac- 
tice of shooting the contumacious Span- 
iards. In fact they often shot Spaniards 
for the fun of seeing them drop. But 
this is the first tale of burning them at 
the stake. Perhaps the fact that Roche, 
though called Braziliano, was originally 
from the Netherlands, accounts for his in- 
tense hatred of the Spaniards, for it was in 
1639 that the naval victories of Tromp and 
DeWitt enabled the Dutch to drive the 
Spanish from Holland. 

But while Braziliano and his men were 
cruising between Golpho Triste and Cam- 
peche they were caught by a norther and 
driven ashore. Escaping with their mus- 
kets and ‘“‘some few bullets and powder”’ 
only, the buccaneers started along the beach 
for the old rendezvous at the Sorrowful 
Gulf. It was in the dry season, and they 
were soon suffering from thirst, but troubles 
were speedily increased by the appearance 
of ahundred well-mounted Spanish soldiers. 
The buccaneers at this time numbered only 
thirty, and the superiority of the Spanish 
force weakened the courage of a few, but 
not that of Braziliano. 


Turning upon the weaklings, he told 
them that they were better soldiers than 
the Spaniards, and that they “ought ratha 
to die under their arms fighting, as it be- 
came men of courage, than surrender to the 
Spaniards, who would take away their lives 
with the utmost torments.” 

At that the buccaneers faced the enemy, 
and once more the skill that had been ac- 
quired in their forest life saved them. They 
had learned to shoot. When the Spanish 
charged, the buccaneers began to shoot 
with the care they had used when killing 
wild cattlke—so dexterously that they 
“killed one horseman almost with every 
shot.” The Spaniards showed unusual 
persistence, and continued the attack for 
an hour, but at the end of that time the 
steady slaughter dismayed them, and they 
fled for life. 

Thereupon the buccaneers looted the 
dead, and ‘‘such as were not quite dead 
they dispatched with the ends of their 
muskets.” Although the buccaneers had 
lost two killed and two wounded, the fight 
proved of much advantage to them, es- 
pecially in the fact that they captured 
enough horses to mount the whole crew. 

As the buccaneers rode along the beach, 
thereafter, they saw a flotilla of canoes 
from Campeche in a small harbor, the crews 
of which were gathering wood for fuel. A 
small man-o’-war was on guard. There- 
upon the buccaneers hid in the woods, 
while six of them went forward to watch 
the wood cutters. The next morning 
these six, “by a wile,” captured the canoes. 
Then the whole company went afloat and 
paddling alongside the man-o’-war made 
short work of hauling down her flag. Un- 
happily the supply of food was small on 
this little ship, but the buccaneers did not 
mind that. Every man had been riding 
a horse; now every man slaughtered his 
horse and salted the meat. And upon 
this they lived “till they could get better.” 

And they got better food quickly. While 
cruising up the Mexican coast they had the 
luck to fall in with a ship going to Mara- 
caibo “laden with divers sorts of merchan- 
dise and pieces of eight designed to buy 
cocoanuts for their lading home.” 

This prize they carried to Jamaica, 
where they safely arrived, and according 
to custom wasted all in a few days “in tav- 
erns and stews.” 
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In his next voyage Braziliano went once 
more to the coast near Campeche, but 
while he and some of his mates were ex- 
amining the port to see what ships were 
within, they had the misfortune to be cap- 
tured and “carried before the governor, 
who immediately cast them into a dungeon, 
intending to hang them every one.” 

That was a long time before the game of 
draw poker was invented, but the art of 
bluffing was very well understood by the 
buccaneers, and especially by Roche Bra- 
ziliano. When he had been incarcerated 
he procured writing materials, presum- 
ably by bribing the omnipresent traitor, 
and then wrote a letter to the governor, 
“telling him he should have a care how he 
used those persons he had in custody,” and 
threatening him and the town with horri- 
ble vengeance in case the prisoners were 
hanged. This letter was signed not by 
Braziliano, but by a long list of other buc- 
caneers, some of whom were not on the 
coast, and Braziliano had it conveyed to 
the governor as if it had been sent to the 
town from Golpho Triste. 

In the preceding century, when the Span- 
ish conquistadores were threading the Amer- 
ican wilderness in all directions, and defy- 
ing hosts of Indians that outnumbered 
them a thousand to one, such a letter 
would have hastened the doom of the 
prisoners; but a few generations of ease 
had utterly ruined Spanish valor, and the 
governor was frightened so badly that he 
countermanded the order to execute the 
buccaneers. Going tothe prison, he offered 
them liberty on condition that they take 
an oath never to engage in any raids on 
the Spanish, and then enter as common 
sailors on a ship that was bound to Spain. 
To this they acceded with such concealed 
amusement as we can imagine, and in due 
time they sailed away for Spain. 

The reader of the veracious old tales 
looks to find an account of a mutiny in the 
richly freighted galleon on which these men 
were serving as common sailors, but nothing 
of the kind happened. Arriving in Spain, 
the buccaneers were discharged in due man- 
ner, and paid for their services as well, 
so that they had five hundred pieces of 
eight among them. With this sum they 


. worked their way back to Jamaica, and 


‘there the story of Braziliano comes to an 
end. 


One Pierre Francois deserves brief men- 
tion because he was an imitator of Pierre 
le Grand so far that he went to sea in an 
open boat with just twenty-six men and 
lay in wait for the Maracaibo ships; but 
all in vain, because none came his way. 
Thereupon he sailed to the Pearl Islands, 
that lay at the mouth of the Rio de la 
Hacha, on the north coast of South Amer- 
ica. To these pearl reefs came many Span- 
ish ships, in the course of a year, but a man- 
o’-war was always on guard. The force 
which Pierre Francois had with him was 
by no means great enough for an open 
attack, but he would try “a wile.” Pulling 
down his sails, and “feigning to be a Span- 
ish vessel coming from Maracaibo,” Fran- 
cois rowed along the coast until he reached 
the reef. Then, the wind being so calm 
that the other vessels could not readily 
come to the rescue, he dashed alongside 
the vice-admiral of the fleet, a ship that 
carried eight guns and sixty men, and de- 
manded that she surrender. And seeing 
that the demand was not instantly com- 
plied with, the buccaneers climbed over the 
rail, sword in hand, and compelled the 
Spaniards to yield. 

Elated by their success, the buccaneers 
now made sail on their ship, and with the 
Spanish flag flying, headed for the man-o’- 
war that was on guard. For a growing 
breeze came to them at about this time, 
and they felt confident that with the aid of 
some of the Spaniards of the former crew, 
whose services they obtained at the point 
of the sword, the man-o’-war might be 
taken. 

The captain of the man-o’-war, on seeing 
one of his fleet make sail, suspected that 
the sailors had mutinied and were running 
away with the rich cargo of pearls, and he 
thereupon up anchored to meet the emer- 
gency. This movement dissipated the 
hopes of Frangois, for he could not cope 
with the large vessel unless he reached her 
unawares, and he headed for the open sea. 

The race that followed was for a splendid 
prize; the ship had pearls in her hold that 
were alone worth more than 100,000 pieces 
of eight, and she was well found in pro- 
visions and outfit. But as the buccaneers 
crowded sail a sudden squall carried the 
mainmast by the board. The buccaneers 
were beaten, but by no means captured. 
Pierre had twenty-two men left unhurt, and 
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with these he showed so much resolution 
that the Spanish commander allowed them 
to go away free in small boats. 

The effect of these raids, and of others 
of which these were typical, upon the 
Spanish authorities was most remarkable, 
and memorable particularly in the United 
States, because the Government of the 
United States was once influenced in the 
same way by raids that were different in de- 
tail but morally the same. Finding that the 
buccaneers were ruining their commerce, 
the Spanish authorities determined to con- 
trol and avert the evil by ‘peaceable co- 
ercion.” They laid an embargo on their 
ships. They supposed that by self-stran- 
gulation they might drive the buccaneers 
from the sea. The Spanish statesmen be- 
lieved that ‘‘the idea of our meeting” the 
buccaneers “upon the ocean is too ludi- 
crous to be repelled by serious argument.” 
They would not fight. That was the feel- 
ing in the American Congress in the years 
before the War of 1812, in regard to the 
European enemies who were looting Amer- 
ican commerce. And in both cases the 
result of the embargo was to increase the 
enterprise of the aggressive robbers. 

Finding ships so scarce on the high seas 
that cruising was no longer profitable, the 
buccaneers began to make organized raids 
on the towns of the Spanish main. The 
first of the buccaneers to make a landing 
and capture a Spanish town was Lewis 
Scot, who took Campeche, and after car- 
rying everything possible to his ship he 
compelled the people to bring him “an ex- 
cessive ransom” under penalty of utterly 
destroying the buildings. Mansvelt was 
the next to make a raid of the kind, but 
the half-forgotten leader who ought to be 
remembered here was John Davis, a Ja- 
maican by birth. 

Davis had fitted out a ship in which he 
had a crew of ninety men, which was some- 
thing remarkable for that time. On leav- 
ing Jamaica he sailed over to the mainland 
and lay in wait for the ships that made 
regular voyages from Carthagena to the 
mouth of the San Juan River, in Nicara- 
gua, and up that river to Lake Nicaragua 
and the cities thereabouts. In this quest, 
however, Davis was unsuccessful; the 
Spanish policy of peaceably coercing the 
buccaneers kept all the Spanish ships of 
that coast in port. This condition of affairs 


Davis endured for a time, and then decided 
to make a raid upon the land; for it would 
never do to return to Jamaica without the 
means for a jollification. 

Accordingly the ship was hidden in one 
of the lagoons on the Nicaragua coast. 
Then three large canoes, made from the 
trunks of great trees, were procured from 
the Indians, and in these Davis embarked 
eighty of his men, leaving ten to keep 
the ship. With his eighty men he entered 
the San Juan River by night, and paddled 
up the current until day was at hand, when 
the canoes were drawn ashore, and all were 
carefully hidden in the dense forests that to 
this day line the greater part of the banks 
of that river. Infact, men as skillful as the 
buccaneers could now work their way up 
the river to the lake, undetected by the few 
people who live on the banks of the stream, 
for even the rapids are to be passed with 
small boats when the water is not too high. 
Esquemeling says that Davis arrived at 
Granada, on the south shore of Lake Nic- 
aragua, during the third night. This is 
doubtless an error as to the length of time 
required, but the narrative need not be 
doubted on that account. When they did 
arrive, however, it was at night, and a 
policeman who was pacing the lonely beach 
thought they were merely belated fisher- 
men. That an enemy should come from 
the sea to that point was not thinkable. 
Accordingly, after some little conversation 
with the policeman—for many of them 
spoke Spanish fluently—the buccaneers sent 
ashore an Indian who had served them as a 
guide in the passage up the river. The 
Indian had been a slave in Granada, and 
was eager to avenge the wrongs he had 
endured there on whomsoever he might 
meet. Therefore he stabbed the policeman 
to death. 

The city now lay free before the buc- 
caneers, but to loot it was not so easy a 
matter as one unacquainted with the man- 
ner of life there might suppose. For the 
houses of all are made of adobes, or of a 
volcanic rock to be found in the region, or 
of wooden frames covered deeply with 
adobe clay. To dig through a wall like 
any of those was a matter requiring much 
hard work and time.’ The doors were 
made, as they are in many cases now, of 
heavy plank studded with brass and iron 
balls, and fastened as securely as the doors 
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of a feudal castle. Not a pane of glass 
was to be found in all Nicaragua, in those 
days, presumably, unless it was in a church, 
and to this day glass is but rarely seen 
The windows were openings in the thick 
walls that were at all times protected by 
bars like the bars of a prison; and at night 
were closed with solid doors that were 
secured like the main doors of the house. 
Being built around a central court and 
roofed with tiles, each house was a fort in 
itself, fit to withstand the assaults of even 
such resolute raiders as the men with John 
Davis. 

Nevertheless Davis found entrance. 
With the Indian for a guide he took his 
crew to the doors of three or four of the 
richest men in town, and the Indian 
knocked softly at each. The householders, 
supposing that friends had come, cpened 
the doors, and the buccaneers rushed in to 
carry off whatever of value they could 
find. Then, while a part of the crew went 
on to other houses, another part went to 
the churches, which were, of course, open 
and easily looted. But after a time some 
of those who were working the houses be- 
came over eager in entering at doors that 
were not quite fully opened, and the house- 
holders were able to keep them out. Then 
outcries arose and the alarm spread until 
the buccaneers felt obliged to retreat to 
their canoes. 

The retreat was made in good order, 
however, and a considerable number of the 
principal citizens were carried along to 
serve as hostages. And when the crew 
had safely arrived at their ship they com- 
pelled the captive Spaniards to negotiate 
for a supply of provisions from other Span- 
iards of the region. 

In the meantime the authorities had 


gathered a force of five hundred men, with 
whom they came in pursuit of the bucca- 
neers, but they arrived on the seacoast too 
late. Davis fired a few great guns at them 
and then sailed away to Jamaica, where he 
arrived without mishap: 

The loot amounted to 4,000 pieces of 
eight in coin, with plate, jewelry and val- 
uables from the churches that raised the 
total sum divided to 50,000 pieces of eight. 

The sum secured in the Davis raid was 
far less than what others had obtained 
from ships on the high seas, but the amount 
of money was not all, or even the principal 
thing, in giving a man standing in that 
primitive community at Port Royal. The 
enterprise of the man in conducting his 
crew to one of the richest cities of the 
Spanish-American domain, and that was 
so far from the seacoast, gave Davis a 
fame such as no other buccaneer had there- 
tofore obtained. For the usual period he 
was lord of the ‘“‘taverns and stews,” and 
floor manager at the dances on the streets 
in Port Royal; and then the capitalists of 
the town fitted out a fleet of seven or eight 
ships, made Davis the admiral over all, and 
sent them away to capture the annual 
“flota” from Havana to Cadiz. 

Either because of the embargo, or be- 
cause of a misunderstanding as to the date 
of sailing, Davis found no “‘flota” at Ha- 
vana, and therefore crossed over to the 
coast of Florida, where he fell upon the 
town of St. Augustine, and in spite of a 
garrison of two hunded men in the old fort 
he looted the town and near-by haciendas 
without losing a man or even killing a 
single Spaniard. 

In marked contrast with the work of this 
merciful buccaneer was that of Francis Lo- 
lonois, whose career shall next be described. 
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WHITE FANG* 


BY JACK LONDON 


PART V.—THE TAME 


CHAPTER | 
THE LONG TRAIL 


T was in the air. White Fang sensed 
I the coming calamity, even before 
there was tangible evidence of it. In 
vague ways it was borne in upon him that 
a change was impending. He knew not 
how nor why, yet he got his feel of the on- 
coming event from the gods themselves. 
In ways subtler than they knew, they be- 
trayed their intentions to the wolf-dog that 
haunted the cabin stoop, and that, though 
he never came inside the cabin, knew what 
went on inside their brains. 

“Listen to that, will you!” the dog- 
musher exclaimed at supper one night. 

Weedon Scott listened. Through the 
door came a low, anxious whine, like a sob- 
bing under the breath that has just grown 
audible. Then came the long sniff, as 
White Fang reassured himself that his god 
was still inside and had not yet taken him- 
self off in mysterious and solitary flight. 

“1 do believe that wolf’s onto you,” the 
dog-musher said. 

Weedon Scott looked across at his com- 
panion with eyes that almost pleaded, 
though this was given the lie by his words. 

“What the devil can I do with a wolf in 
California?” he demanded. 

“That’s what I say,” Matt answered. 
“What the devil can you do with a wolf in 
California?” 

But this did not satisfy Weedon Scott 
The other seemed to be judging him in a 
non-committal sort of way. 

“White man’s dogs would have no show 
against him,’ Scott went on. “He'd kill 
them on sight. If he didn’t bankrupt me 
with damage suits, the authorities would 
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take him away from me and electrocute 
him.” 

“He’s a downright murderer, I know,” 
was the dog-musher’s comment. 

Weedon Scott looked at him suspiciously. 

“Tt would never do,” he said decisively. 

“It would never do,” Matt concurred. 
“Why, you'd have to hire a man ’specially 
to take care of ’m.” 

The other’s suspicion was allayed. He 
nodded cheerfully. In the silence that fol- 
lowed, the low, half-sobbing whine was 
heard at the door and then the long, quest- 
ing sniff. 

“There’s no denyin’ he thinks a hei of 
a lot of you,” Matt said. 

The other glared at him in sudden wrath. 
“Damn it all, man! 1 know my own mind 
and what’s best!” 

“T’m agreein’ with you, only 

“Only what?” Scott snapped out. 

“Only—” the dog-musher began softly, 
then changed his mind and betrayed a ris- 
ing anger of his own. ‘Well, you needn't 
get so all-fired het-up about it. Judgin’ by 
your actions one ’d think you didn’t know 
your own mind.” 

Weedon Scott debated with himself for 
a while, and then said more gently, “ You 
are right, Matt. I don’t know my own 
mind, and that’s what’s the trouble.” 

“Why, it would be rank ridiculousness 
for me to take that dog along,” he broke 
out after another pause. 

“T’m agreein’ with you,” was Matt’s 
answer, and again his employer was not 
quite satisfied with him. 

“But how in the name of the great 
Sardanapalus he knows you're goin’ is what 
gets me,” the dog-musher continued inno- 
cently. 

“It’s beyond me, Matt,” Scott answered, 
with a mournful shake of the head. 
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Then came the day when, through the 
open cabin door, White Fang saw the fatal 
grip on the floor and the love-master pack- 
ing things into it. Also, there were com- 
ings and goings, and the erstwhile placid 
atmosphere of the cabin was vexed with 
strange perturbations and unrest. Here 
was indubitable evidence. White Fang 
had already sensed it. He now reasoned 
it. His god was preparing for another 
flight. And since he had not taken him 
with him before, so, now, he could look to 
be left behind. 

That night he lifted the long wolf howl. 
As he had howied in his puppy days, when 
he fled back from the Wild to the village to 
find it vanished, and naught but a rubbish- 
heap to mark the site of Gray Beaver’s 
tepee, so now he pointed his muzzle to the 
cold stars and told to them his woe. 

Inside the cabin the two men had just 
gone to bed. 

“‘He’s gone off his feed again,”’ Matt re- 
marked from his bunk. 

There was a grunt from Weedon Scott’s 
bunk, and a stir of blankets. 

“From the way he cut up the other time 
you went away, | wouldn’t wonder this 
time but what he died.” 

The blankets in the other bunk stirred 
irritably. 

“Oh, shut up!” Scott cried out through 
the darkness. “You nag worse than a 
woman.” 

“T’m agreein’ with you,” the dog-musher 
answered, and Weedon Scott was not quite 
sure whether or not the other had snick- 
ered. 

The next day White Fang’s anxiety and 
restlessness were even more pronounced. 
He dogged his master’s heels whenever he 
left the cabin, and haunted the front stoop 
when he remained inside. Through the 
open door he could catch glimpses of the 
luggage on the floor. The grip had been 
joined by two large canvas bags and a box. 
Matt was rolling the master’s blankets and 
fur robe inside a small tarpaulin. White 
Fang whined as he watcined the c~-ration. 

Later on, two Indians arri\-d. He 
watched them closely as they shouic >red 
the luggage and were led off down the f.il 
by Matt, who carried the bedding and the 
grip. But White Fang did not follow 
them The master was still in the cabin. 
After a time, Matt returned. The master 
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came to the door and called White Fang 
inside. 

“You poor devil,” he said gently, rub- 
bing White Fang’s ears and tapping his 
spine. “I’m hitting the long trail, old 
man, where you cannot follow. Now give 
me a growl—the last, good, good-by growl.” 

But White Fang refused to growl. In- 
stead, and after a wistful, searching look, 
he snuggled in, burrowing his head out of 
sight between the master’s arm and body. 

“There she blows!” Matt cried. From 
the Yukon arose the hoarse bellowing of a 
river steamboat. ‘“You’ve got to cut it 
short. Be sure and lock the front door. 
I’ll go out the back. Get a move on!” 

The two doors slammed at the same mo- 
ment, and Weedon Scott waited for Matt 
to come around to the front. From inside 
the door came a low whining and sobbing. 
Then there were long, deep-drawn sniffs. 

“You must take good care of him, Matt,” 
Scott said, as they started down the hill. 
“Write and let me know how he getsalong.”’ 

“Sure,” the dog-musher answered. “‘ But 
listen to that, will you!” 

Both men stopped. White Fang was 
howling as dogs howl when their masters 
lie dead. He was voicing an utter woe, his 
cry bursting upward in great, heart-break- 
ing rushes, dying down into quavering mis- 
ery, and bursting upward again with rush 
upon rush of grief. 

The Aurora was the first steamboat of 
the year for the Outside, and her decks 
were jammed with prosperous adventurers 
and broken gold-seekers, all equally as mad 
to get to the Outside as they had been 
originally to get to the Inside. Near the 
gangplank, Scott was shaking hands with 
Matt, who was preparing to go ashore. 
But Matt’s hand went limp in the other’s 
grasp as his gaze shot past and remained 
fixed on something behind him. Scott 
turned to see. Sitting on the deck several 
feet away and watching wistfully was 
White Fang. 

The dog-musher swore softly, in awe- 
stricken accents. Scott could only look in 
wonder. 

“Did you lock the front door?” Matt de- 
manded. 

The other nodded, and asked, “How 
about the back?” 

“You just bet I did,” was the fervent 


reply. 











White 


White Fang flattened his ears ingratiat- 
ingly, but remained where he was, making 
no attempt to approach. 

‘‘T’ll have to take ’m ashore with me.” 

Matt made a couple of steps toward 
White Fang, but the latter slid away from 
him. The dog-musher made a rush of it, 
and White Fang dodged between the legs 
of a group of men. Ducking, turning, 
doubling, he slid about the deck, eluding 
the other’s efforts to capture him. 

But when the love-master spoke, White 
Fang came to him with prompt obedience. 

“Won’t come to the hand that’s fed ’m 
all these months,” the dog-musher mut- 
tered resentfully. ‘‘And you—you ain’t 
never fed ’m after them first days of gettin’ 
acquainted. I’m blamed if I can see how 
he works it out that you’re the boss.” 

Scott, who had been patting White 
Fang, suddenly bent closer and pointed 
out fresh-made cuts on his muzzle, and a 
gash between the eyes. 

Matt bent over and passed his hand 
along White Fang’s belly. 

“We plumb forgot the window. He’s 
all cut an’ gouged underneath. Must ’a’ 
butted clean through it, b’gosh!” 

But Weedon Scott was not listening. He 
was thinking rapidly. The Aurora’s whis- 
tle hooted a final announcement of de- 
parture. Men were scurrying down the 
gangplank to the shore. Matt loosened 
the bandana from his own neck and start- 


ed to put it around White Fang’s. Scott 
grasped the dog-musher’s hand. 
“Good-by, Matt, old man. About the 


wolf—you needn’t write. You see, I’ve 
. “What!” the dog-musher exploded. 

“You don’t mean to say ro 

“The very thing | mean. Here’s your 
bandana. /’/l write to you about him.” 

Matt paused half way down the gang- 
plank. 

“He'll never stand the climate,” he 
shouted. back, “‘unless you clip ’m in warm 
weather!” 

The gangplank was hauled in and the 
Aurora swung out from the bank. Wee- 
don Scott waved a last good-by. Then he 
turned and bent over White Fang, stand- 
ing by his side. 

“Now growl, damn you, growl,” he said, 
as he patted the responsive head and 
rubbed the flattening ears. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE SOUTHLAND 


White Fang landed from the steamer in 
San Francisco. He was appalled. Deep 
in him, below any reasoning process or act 
of consciousness, he had associated power 
with godhead. And never had the white 
men seemed such marvelous gods as now, 
when he trod the slimy pavement of San 
Francisco. The log-cabins he had known 
were replaced by towering buildings. The 
streets were crowded with perils—wagons, 
carts, automobiles; great, straining horses 
pulling huge trucks; and monstrous cable 
and electric cars hooting and clanging 
through the midst, screeching their in- 
sistent menace after the manner of the 
lynxes he had known in the northern 
woods. 

All this was the manifestation of power. 
Through it all, behind it all, was man, gov- 
erning and controlling, expressing himself, 
as of old, by his mastery over matter. It 
was colossal, stunning. White Fang was 
awed. Fearsat upon him. As in his cub- 
hood he had been made to feel his small- 
ness and puniness on the day he first came 
in from the Wild to the village of Gray 
Beaver, so now, in his full-grown stature 
and pride of strength, he was made to feel 
small and puny. And there were so many 
gods! He was made dizzy by the swarm- 
ing of them. The thunder of the streets 
smote upon his ears. He was bewildered 
by the tremendous and endless rush and 
movement of things. As never before, he 
felt his dependence on the love-master, 
close at whose heels he followed, no matter 
what happened never losing sight of him. 

But White Fang was to have no more 
than a nightmare vision of the city—an 
experience that was like a bad dream, un- 
real and terrible, that haunted him for long 
after in his dreams. He was put into a 
baggage-car by his master, chained in a 
corner in the midst of heaped trunks and 
valises. Here a squat and brawny god 
held sway, with much noise, hurling trunks 
and boxes about, dragging them in through 
the door and tossing them into the piles, or 
flinging them out of the door, smashing and 
crashing, to other gods who awaited them. 

And here, in this inferno of luggage, 
was White Fang deserted by the master. 
Or at least White Fang thought he was 
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deserted, until he smelled out the master’s 
canvas clothes-bags alongside of him and 
proceeded to mount guard over them. 

“*Bout time you come,” growled the god 
of the car, an hour later, when Weedon 
Scott appeared at the door. “That dog of 
yourn won’t let me lay a finger on your 
stuff.” 

White Fang emerged from the car. He 
was astonished. The nightmare city was 
gone. The car had been to him no more 
than a room in a house, and when he had 
entered it the city had been all around 
him. In the interval the city had disap- 
peared. The roar of it no longer dinned 
upon his ears. Before him was smiling 
country, streaming with sunshine, lazy with 
quietude. But he had little time to mar- 
vel at the transformation. He accepted it 
as he accepted all the unaccountable doings 
and manifestations of the gods. It was 
their way. 

There was a carriage waiting. A man 
and a woman approached the master. The 
woman’s arms went out and clutched the 
master around the neck—a hostile act! 
The next moment Weedon Scott had torn 
loose from the embrace and closed with 
White Fang, who had become a snarling, 
raging demon. 

“It’s all right, mother,” Scott was say- 
ing as he kept tight hold of White Fang 
and placated him. ‘He thought you were 
going to injure me, and he wouldn’t stand 
forit. It’s all right. It’s all right. He'll 
learn soon enough.” 

“And in the meantime I may be per- 
mitted to love my son when his dog is not 
around,” she laughed, though she was pale 
and weak from the fright. 

She looked at White Fang, who snarled 
and bristled and glared malevolently. 

“He'll have to learn, and he shall, 
without postponement,” Scott said. 

He spoke softly to White Fang until he 
had quieted him, then his voice became 
firm. 

“Down, sir! Down with you!” 

This had been one of the things taught 
him by the master, and White Fang obeyed, 
though he lay down reluctantly and sul- 
lenly. 

“Now, mother.” 

Scott opened his arms to her, but kept 
his eyes on White Fang. 

“Down!” he warned. “Down!” 


White Fang, bristling silently, half- 
crouching as he rose, sank back and watched 
the hostile act repeated. But no harm 
came of it, nor of the embrace from the 
strange man-god that followed. Then the 
clothes-bags were taken into the carriage, 
the strange gods and the love-master fol- 
lowed, and White Fang pursued, now run- 
ning vigilantly behind, now bristling up to 
the runaing horses and warning them that 
he was there to see that no harm befell 
the god they dragged so swiftly across the 
earth. 

At the end of fifteen minutes the car- 
riage swung in through a stone gateway 
and on between a double row of arched and 
interlacing walnut trees. On either side 
stretched lawns, their broad sweep broken, 
here and there, by great, sturdy-limbed 
oaks. In the near distance, in contrast 
with the young green of the tended grass, 
sunburnt hay-fields showed tan and gold; 
while beyond were the tawny hills and 
upland pastures. From the head of the 
lawn, on the first soft swell from the val- 
ley-level, looked down the deep-porched, 
many-windowed house. 

Little opportunity was given White 
Fang to see all this. Hardly had the car- 
riage entered the grounds, when he was set 
upon by a sheep-dog, bright-eyed, sharp- 
muzzled, righteously indignant and angry. 
It was between him and the master, cut- 
ting him off. White Fang snarled no warn- 
ing, but his hair bristled as he made his si- 
lent and deadly rush. This rush was never 
completed. He halted with awkward ab- 
ruptness, with stiff fore legs bracing him- 
self against his momentum, almost sitting 
down on his haunches, so desirous was he of 
avoiding contact with the dog he was in the 
act of attacking. It was a female, and the 
law of his kind thrust a barrier between. 
For him to attack her would require noth- 
ing less than a violation of his instinct. 

But with the sheep-dog it was otherwise. 
Being a female, she possessed no such in- 
stinct. On the other hand, being a sheep- 
dog, her instinctive fear of the Wild, and 
especially of the wolf, was unusually keen. 
White Fang was to her a wolf, the hered- 
itary marauder who had preyed upon her 
flocks from the time sheep were first herded 
and guarded by some dim ancestor of hers. 
And so, as he abandoned his rush at her 
and braced himself to avoid the contact, 
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she sprang upon him. He snarled invol- 
untarily as he felt her teeth in his shoulder, 
but beyond this made no effort to hurt her. 
He backed away, stiff-legged with self-con- 
sciousness, and tried to go around her. He 
dodged this way and that, and curved and 
turned, but to no purpose. She remained 
always between him and the way he wanted 
to go. 

“Here, Collie!” called the strange man 
in the carriage. 

Weedon Scott laughed. 

“Never mind, father. It is good disci- 
pline. White Fang will have to learn many 
things, and it’s just as well that he begins 
now. He'll adjust himself all right.” 

The carriage drove on, and still Collie 
blocked White Fang’s way. He tried to 
outrun her by leaving the drive and cir- 
cling across the lawn; but she ran on the 
inner and smaller circle, and was always 
there, facing him with her two rows of 
gleaming teeth. Back he circled, across 
the drive to the other lawn, and again she 
headed him off. 

The carriage was bearing the master 
away. White Fang caught glimpses of it 
disappearing amongst the trees. The sit- 
uation was desperate. He essayed another 
circle. She followed, running swiftly. And 
then, suddenly, he turned upon her. It 
was his old fighting trick. Shoulder to 
shoulder, he struck her squarely. Not 
only was she overthrown; so fast had she 
been running that she rolled along, now on 
her back, now on her side, as she strug- 
gled to stop, clawing gravel with her feet 
and crying shrilly her hurt pride and in- 
dignation. 

White Fang did not wait. The way was 
clear, and that was all he had wanted. She 
took after him, never ceasing her outcry. 
It was the straightaway now, and when it 
came to real running, White Fang could 
teach her things. She ran frantically, hys- 
terically, straining to the utmost, adver- 
tising the effort she was making with every 
leap; and all the time White Fang slid 
smoothly away from her, silently, without 
effort, gliding like a ghost over the ground. 

As he rounded the house to the porte- 
cochére, he came upon the carriage. It had 
stopped, and the master was alighting. At 
this moment, still running at top speed, 
White Fang became suddenly aware of an 
attack from the side. It was a deer-hound 


rushing upon him. White Fang tried to 


face it. But he was going too fast, and the 
hound was too close. It struck him on the 
side; and such was his forward momentum 
and the unexpectedness of it, White Fang 
was hurled to the ground and rolled clear 
over. He came out of the tangle a spec- 
tacle of malignancy, ears flattened back, 
lips writhing, nose wrinkling, his teeth 
clipping togéther 2s the fangs barely missed 
the hound’s soft throat. 

The master was running up, but was too 
far away; and it was Collie that saved the 
hound’s life. Before White Fang could 
spring in and deliver the fatal stroke, and 
just as he was in the act of springing in, 
Collie arrived. She had been out-maneu- 
vered and out-run, to say nothing of her 
having been unceremoniously tumbled in 
the gravel, and her arrival was like that of 
a tornado—made up of offended dignity, 
justifiable wrath, and instinctive hatred 
for this marauder from the Wild. She 
struck White Fang at right angles in the 
midst of his spring, and again he was 
knocked off his feet and rolled over. 

The next moment the master arrived, 
and with one hand held White Fang, while 
the father called off the dogs. 

“T say, this is a pretty warm reception 
for a poor lone wolf from the Arctic,” the 
master said, while White Fang calmed 
down under his caressing hand. “In all 
his life he’s only been known once to go 
off his feet, and here he’s been rolled twice 
in thirty seconds.” 

The carriage had driven away, and other 
strange gods had appeared from out the 
house. Some of these stood respectfully at 
a distance; but two of them, women, per- 
petrated the hostile act of clutching the 
master around the neck. White Fang, 
however, was beginning to tolerate this act. 
No harm seemed to come of it, while the 
noises the gods made were certainly not 
threatening. These gods also made over- 
tures to White Fang, but he warned them 
off with a snarl, and the master did like- 
wise with word of mouth. At such times 
White Fang leaned in close against the 
master’s legs and received reassuring pats 
on the head. 

The hound, under the command, “Dick! 
Lie down, sir!” had gone up the steps and 
lain down to one side on the porch, still 
growling and keeping a sullen watch on the 
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intruder. Collie had been taken in charge 
by one of the woman-gods, who held arms 
around her neck and petted and caressed 
her; but Collie was very much perplexed 
and worried, whining and restless, out- 
raged by the permitted presence of this 
wolf and confident that the gods were mak- 
ing a mistake. 

All the gods started up the steps to enter 
the house. White Fang followed closely at 
the master’s heels. Dick, on the porch, 
growled, and White Fang, -on the steps, 
bristled and growled back. 

“Take Collie inside and leave the two of 
them to fight it out,” suggested Scott’s 
father. “After that they'll be friends.” 

“Then White Fang, to show his friend- 
ship, will have to be chief mourner at the 
funeral,” laughed the master. 

The elder Scott looked incredulously, 
first at White Fang, then at Dick, and 
finally at his son. 

“You mean that 

Weedon nodded his head. “I mean just 
that. You’d have a dead Dick inside of 
one minute—two minutes at the farthest.” 

He turned to White Fang. ‘Come on, 
you wolf. It’s you that ‘ll have to come 
inside.” 

White Fang walked stiff-legged up the 
steps and across the porch, with tail rigidly 
erect, keeping his eyes on Dick to guard 
against a flank attack, and at the same 
time prepared for whatever fierce manifes- 
tation of the unknown that might pounce 
out upon him from the interior of the house. 
But no thing of fear pounced out, and when 
he had gained the inside he scouted care- 
fully around, looking for it and finding it 
not. Then he lay down with a contented 
grunt at the master’s feet, observing all 
that went on, ever ready to spring to his 
feet and fight for life with the terrors he 
felt must lurk under the trap-roof of the 
dwelling. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE GOD'S DOMAIN 


Not only was White Fang adaptable by 
nature, but he had traveled much, and 
knew the meaning and necessity of ad- 
justment. Here, in Sierra Vista, which 
was the name of Judge Scott’s place, 
White Fang quickly began to make himself 
at home. He had no further serious trou- 


ble with the dogs. They knew more about 
the ways of the Southland gods than did 
he, and in their eyes he had qualified when 
he accompanied the gods inside the house. 
Wolf that he was, and unprecedented as it 
was, the gods had sanctioned his presence, 
and they, the dogs of the gods, could only 
recognize this sanction. 

Dick, perforce, had to go through a few 
stiff formalities at first, after which he 
calmly accepted White Fang as an addi- 
tion to the premises. Had Dick had his 
way, they would have been good friends; 
but Whit Fang was averse to friendship. 
All he asked of other dogs was to be left 
alone. His whole life he had kept aloof 
from his kind, and he still desired to keep 
aloof. Dick’s overtures bothered him, so 
he snarled Dick away. In the North he 
had learned the lesson that he must let the 
master’s dogs alone, and he did not forget 
that lesson now. But he insisted on his 
own privacy and self-seclusion, and so 
thoroughly ignored Dick that that good- 
natured creature finally gave him up and 
scarcely took as much interest in him as in 
the hitching-post near the stables. 

Not so with Collie. While she accepted 
him because it was the mandate of the 
gods, that was no reason that she should 
leave him in peace. Woven into her be- 
ing was the memory of countless crimes he 
and his had perpetrated against her an- 
cestry. Not in a day nor a generation 
were the ravaged sheep-folds to be for- 
gotten. All this was a spur to her, prick- 
ing her to retaliation. She could not fly 
in the face of the gods who permitted him, 
but that did not prevent her from making 
life miserable for him in petty ways. A 
feud, ages old, was between them, and she, 
for one, would see to it that he was re- 
minded. 

So Collie took advantage of her sex to 
pick upon White Fang and maltreat him. 
His instinct would not permit him to at- 
tack her, while her persistence would not 
permit him to ignore her. When she 
rushed at him he turned his fur-protected 
shoulder to her sharp teeth and walked 
away stiff-legged and stately. When she 
forced him too hard, he was compelled to 
go about in a circle, his shoulder presented 
to her, his head turned from her, and on 
his face and in his eyes a patient and bored 
expression. Sometimes, however, a nip on 
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his hind-quarters hastened his retreat and 
made it anything but stately. But as a 
rule he managed to maintain a dignity that 
was almost solemnity. He ignored her 
existence whenever it was possible, and 
made it a point to keep out of her way. 
When he saw or heard her coming, he got 
up and walked off. 

There was much in other matters for 
White Fang to learn. Life in the North- 
land was simplicity itself when compared 
with the complicated affairs of Sierra 
Vista. First of all, he had to learn the 
family of the master. In a way he was 
prepared to do this. As Mit-sah and 
Kloo-kooch had belonged to Gray Beaver, 
sharing his food, his fire, and his blankets, 
so now, at Sierra Vista, belonged to the 
love-master all the denizens of the house. 

But in this matter there was a differ- 
ence, and many differences. Sierra Vista 
was a far vaster affair than the tepee of 
Gray Beaver. There were many persons to 
be considered. There was Judge Scott, 
and there was his wife. There were the 
master’s two sisters, Beth and Mary. 
There was his wife, Alice, and then there 
were his children, Weedon and Maud, tod- 
dlers of four and six. There was no way 
for anybody to tell him about all these 
people, and of blood ties and relationship 
he knew nothing whatever, and never 
would be capable of knowing. Yet he 
quickly worked it out that all of them be- 
longed to the master. Then, by observa- 
tion, whenever opportunity offered, by 
study of action, speech, and the very in- 
tonations of the voice, he slowly learned 
the intimacy and the degree of favor they 
enjoyed with the master. And by this as- 
certained standard, White Fang treated 
them accordingly. What was of value to 
the master he valued; what was dear to 
the master was to be cherished by White 
Fang and guarded carefully. 

Thus it was with the two children. All 
his life he had disliked children. He hated 
and feared their hands. The lessons were 
not tender that he had learned of their 
tyranny and cruelty in the days of the In- 
dian villages. When Weedon and Maud 
had first approached him, he growled 
warningly and looked malignant. A cuff 
from the master and a sharp word had then 
compelled him to permit their caresses, 
though he growled and growled under their 


tiny hands, and in the growl there was no 
crooning note. Later, he observed that 
the boy and girl were of great value in the 
master’s eyes. Then it was that no cuff 
nor sharp word was necessary before they 
could pat him. 

Yet White Fang was never effusively 
affectionate. He yielded to the master’s 
children with an ill but honest grace, and 
endured their fooling as one would endure 
a painful operation. When he could no 
longer endure, he would get up and stalk 
determinedly away from them. But after 
a time, he grew even to like the children. 
Still he was not demonstrative. He would 
not gouptothem. On the other hand, in- 
stead of walking away at sight of them, he 
waited for them to come to him. And 
still later, it was noticed that a pleased 
light came into his eyes when he saw them 
approaching, and that he looked after 
them with an appearance of curious re- 
gret when they left him for other amuse- 
ments, 

All this was a matter of development, 
and took time. Next in his regard, after 
the children, was Judge Scott. There were 
two reasons, possibly, for this. First, he 
was evidently a valuable possession of the 
master’s, and next, he was undemonstra- 
tive. White Fang liked to lie at his feet 
on the wide porch when he read the news- 
paper, from time to time favoring White 
Fang with a look or a word—untrouble- 
some tokens that he recognized White 
Fang’s presence and existence. But this 
was only when the master was not around. 
When the master appeared, all the other 
beings ceased to exist so far as White Fang 
was concerned. 

White Fang allowed all the members of 
the family to pet him and make much of 
him; but he never gave to them what he 
gave to the master. No caress of theirs 
could put the love-croon into his throat, 
and, try as they would, they could never 
persuade him into snuggling against them. 
This expression of abandon and surrender, 
of absolute trust, he reserved for the mas- 
ter alone. In fact, he never regarded the 
members of the family in any other light 
than possessions of the love-master. 

Also, White Fang had early come to dif- 
ferentiate between the family and the ser- 
vants of the household. The latter were 
afraid of him, while he merely refrained 
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from attacking them. This because he 
considered that they were likewise posses- 
sions of the master. Between White Fang 
and them existed a neutrality and no more. 
They cooked for the master and washed the 
dishes and did other things just as Matt 
had done up in the Klondike. They were, 
in short, appurtenances of the household. 

Outside the household there was even 
more for White Fang to learn. The mas- 
ter’s domain was wide and complex, yet it 
had its metes and bounds. The land itself 
ceased at the county road. Outside was 
the common domain of all gods—the roads 
and streets. Then inside other fences were 
the particular domains of other gods. A 
myriad laws governed all these things and 
determined conduct; yet he did not know 
the speech of the gods, nor was there any 
way for him to learn save by experience. 
He obeyed his natural impulses until they 
ran him counter to some law. When this 
had been done a few times he learned the 
law and after that observed it. 

But most potent in his education was 
the cuff of the master’s hand, the censure 
of the master’s voice. Because of White 
Fang’s very great love, a cuff from the 
master hurt him far more than any beat- 
ing Gray Beaver or Beauty Smith had ever 
given him. They had hurt only the flesh 
of him; beneath the flesh the spirit had 
still raged, splendid and invincible. But 
with the master the cuff was always too 
light to hurt the flesh. Yet it went deeper. 
It was an expression of the master’s disap- 
proval, and White Fang’s spirit wilted un- 
der it. 

In point of fact, the cuff was rarely ad- 
ministered. The master’s voice was suffi- 
cient. By it White Fang knew whether he 
did right or not. By it he trimmed his 
conduct and adjusted his actions. Jt was 
the compass by which he steered and 
learned to chart the manners of a new land 
and life. 

In the Northland, the only domesticated 
animal was the dog. All other animals 
lived in the Wild, and were, when not too 
formidable, lawful spoil for any dog. All 
his days White Fang had foraged among 
the live things for food. It did not enter 
his head that in the Southland it was 
otherwise. But this he was to learn early 
in his residence in Santa Clara Valley. 
Sauntering around the corner of the house 


in the early morning, he came upon a 
chicken that had escaped from the chicken- 
yard. White Fang’s natural impulse was 
to eat it. A couple of bounds, a flash of 
teeth and a frightened squawk, and he had 
scooped in the adventurous fowl. It was 
farm-bred and fat and tender; and White 
Fang licked his chops and decided that 
such fare was good. 

Later in the day, he chanced upon an- 
other stray chicken near the stables. One 
of the grooms ran to the rescue. He did 
not know White Fang’s breed, so for weap- 
on he took a light buggy-whip. At the 
first cut of the whip, White Fang left the 
chicken for the man. A club might have 
stopped White Fang, but not a whip. Si- 
lently, without flinching, he took a second 
cut in his forward rush, and as he leaped 
for the throat the groom cried out, “My 
God!” and staggered backward. He drop- 
ped the whip and shielded his throat with 
his arms. In consequence, his fore-arm 
was ripped open to the bone. 

The man was badly frightened. It was 
not so much White Fang’s ferocity as it was 
his silence that unnerved the groom. Still 
protecting his throat and face with his torn 
and bleeding arm, he tried to retreat to the 
barn. And it would have gone hard with 
him had not Collie appeared on the scene. 
As she had saved Dick’s life, she now saved 
the groom’s. She rushed upon White 
Fang in frenzied wrath. She had been 
right. She had known better than the 
blundering gods. All her suspicions were 
justified. Here was the ancient marauder 
up to his old tricks again. 

The groom escaped into the stables, and 
White Fang backed away before Collie’s 
wicked teeth, or presented his shoulder to 
them and circled round and round. But 
Collie did not give over, as was her wont, 
after a decent interval of chastisement. 
On the contrary, she grew more excited 
and angry every moment, until, in the 
end, White Fang flung dignity to the winds 
and frankly fled away from her across the 
fields. 

“He'll learn to leave chickens alone,” 
the master said. “But I can’t give him 
the lesson until I catch him in the act.” 

Two nights later came the act, but on a 
more generous scale than the master had 
anticipated. White Fang had observed 
closely the chicken-yards and the habits of 
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the chickens. Inthe night time, after they 
had gone to roost, he climbed to the top of 
a pile of newly hauled lumber. From there 
he gained the roof of a chicken-house, 
passed over the ridgepole and dropped to 
the ground inside. A moment later he was 
inside the house, and the slaughter began. 

In the morning, when the master came 
out on to the porch, fifty white Leghorn 
hens, laid out in a row by the groom, 
greeted his eyes. He whistled to himself 
softly, first with surprise, and then, at the 
end, with admiration. His eyes were like- 
wise greeted by White Fang, but about the 
latter there were no signs of shame nor 
guilt. He carried himself with pride, as 
though, forsooth, he had achieved a deed 
praiseworthy and meritorious. There was 
about him no consciousness of sin. The 
master’s lips tightened as he faced the dis- 
agreeable task. Then he talked harshly to 
the unwitting culprit, and in his voice there 
was nothing but godlike wrath. Also, he 
held White Fang’s nose down to the slain 
hens, and at the same time cuffed him 
again. It was against the law, and he had 
learned it. Then the master took him into 
the chicken-yards. White Fang’s natural 
impulse, when he saw the live food flutter- 
ing about him and under his very nose, was 
to spring upon it. He obeyed the im- 
pulse, but was checked by the master’s 
voice. They continued in the yards for 
half an hour. Time and again the im- 
pulse surged over White Fang, and each 
time, as he yielded toit, he was checked 
by the master’s voice. Thus it was he 
learned the law, and ere he left the domain 
of the chickens, he had learned to ignore 
their existence. 

“You can never cure a chicken-killer.”’ 
Judge Scott shook his head sadly at lunch- 
eon table, when his son narrated the lesson 
he had given White Fang. ‘‘Once they’ve 
got the habit and the taste of blood . . .” 
Again he shook his head sadly. 

But Weedon Scott did not agree with his 
father. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he challenged 
finally. ‘“‘I’ll lock White Fang in with the 
chickens all afternoon.” 

“But think of the chickens,” objected 


the Judge. 
“And furthermore,” the son went on, 
“for every chicken he kills I'll pay you 


one dollar gold coin of the realm.” 
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“But you should penalize father, too,” 
interposed Beth. 

Her sister seconded her, and a chorus of 
approval arose around the table. Judge 
Scott nodded his head in agreement. 

“All right.” Weedon Scott pondered 
fora moment. “And if, at the end of the 
afternoon, White Fang hasn’t harmed a 
chicken, for every ten minutes of the time 
he has spent in the yard, you will have to 
say to him, gravely and with deliberation, 
just as if you were sitting on the bench and 
solemnly passing judgment, ‘White Fang, 
you are smarter than | thought.’” 

From hidden points of vantage the family 
watched the performance. But it was a 
fizzle. Locked in the yard and there de- 
serted by the master, White Fang lay down 
and went to sleep. Once he got up and 
walked over to the trough for a drink of 


water. The chickens he calmly ignored. 


So far as he was concerned they did not 
exist. At four o’clock he executed a run- 
ning jump, gained the roof of the chicken- 
house and leaped to the ground outside, 
whence he sauntered gravely to the house. 
He had learned the law. And on the porch, 
before the delighted family, Judge Scott, 
face to face with White Fang, said slowly 
and solemnly, sixteen times, “‘ White Fang, 
you are smarter than | thought.” 

But it was the multiplicity of laws that 
befuddled White Fang and often brought 
him into disgrace. He had to learn that he 
must not touch the chickens that belonged 
to other gods. Then there were cats, and 
rabbits, and turkeys; all these he must let 
alone. In fact, when he had but partly 
learned the law, his impression was that he 
must leave all live things alone. Out in 
the back pasture, a quail could flutter up 
under his nose unharmed. All tense and 
trembling with eagerness and desire, he 
mastered his instinct and stood still. He 
was obeying the will of the gods. 

And then, one day, again out in the 
back pasture, he saw Dick start a jack 
rabbit and run it. The master himself was 
looking on and did not interfere. Nay, he 
encouraged White Fang to join in the 
chase. And thus he learned that there was 
no taboo on jack rabbits. In the end he 
worked out the complete law. Between 
him and all domestic animals there must be 
no hostilities. If not amity, at least neu- 
trality’ must obtain. But the other ani- 
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mals, the squirrels, and quail, and cotton- 
tails, were creatures of the Wild who had 
never yielded allegiance to man. They 
were the lawful prey of any dog. It was 
only the tame that the gods protected, and 
between the tame deadly strife was not 
permitted. The gods held the power of 
life and death over their subjects, and the 
gods were jealous of their power. 

Life was complex in the Santa Clara 
Valley after the simplicities of the North- 
land. And the chief thing demanded by 
these intricacies of civilization was con- 
trol, restraint—a poise of self that was as 
delicate as the fluttering of gossamer wings 
and at the same time as rigid as steel. 
Life had a thousand faces, and White Fang 
found he must meet them all—thus, when 
he went to town, in to San José, running 
behind the carriage or loafing about the 
streets when the carriage stopped. Life 
flowed past him, deep and wide and varied, 
continually impinging upon his senses, de- 
manding of him instant and endless ad- 
justments and correspondences, and com- 
pelling him, almost always, to suppress his 
natural impulses. 

There were butcher-shops where meat 
hung within reach. This meat he must 
not touch. There were cats at the houses 
the master visited that must be let alone. 
And there were dogs everywhere that 
snarled at him and that he must not at- 
tack. And then, on the crowded sidewalks 
there were persons innumerable whose at- 
tention he attracted. They would stop 
and look at him, point him out to one an- 
other, examine him, talk to him, and, worst 
of all, pat him. And these perilous con- 
tacts from all these strange hands he must 
endure. Yet this endurance he achieved. 
Furthermore he got over being awkward 
and self-conscious. In a lofty way he re- 
ceived the attentions of the multitudes of 
strange gods. With condescension he ac- 
cepted their condescension. On the other 
hand, there was something about him that 
prevented great familiarity. They patted 
him on the head and passed on, contented 
and pleased with their own daring. 

But it was not all easy for White Fang. 
Running behind the carriage in the out- 
skirts of San José, he encountered certain 
small boys who made a practice of flinging 
stones at him. Yet he knew that it was 
not permitted him to pursue and drag them 


down. Here he was compelled to violate 
his instinct of self-preservation, and violate 
it he did, for he was becoming tame and 
qualifying himself for civilization. 

Nevertheless, White Fang was not quite 
satisfied with the arrangement. He had no 
abstract ideas about justice and fair play. 
But there is a certain sense of equity that 
resides in life, and it was this sense in him 
that resented the unfairness of his being 
permitted no defense against the stone- 
throwers. He forgot that in the covenant 
entered into between him and the gods they 
were pledged to care for him and defend 
him. But one day the master sprang from 
the carriage, whip in hand, and gave the 
stone-throwers a thrashing. After that 
they threw stones no more, and White 
Fang understood and was satisfied. 

One other experience of similar nature 
was his. On the way to town, hanging 
around the saloon at the cross-roads, were 
three dogs that made a practice of rushing 
out upon him when he went by. Knowing 
his deadly method of fighting, the master 
had never ceased impressing upon White 
Fang the law that he must not fight. As 
a result, having learned the lesson well, 
White Fang was hard put whenever he 
passed the cross-roads saloon. After the 
first rush, each time, his snarl kept the three 
dogs at a distance, but they trailed along 
behind, yelping and bickering and insulting 
him. This endured for some time. The 
men at the saloon even urged the dogs on 
to attack White Fang. One day they 
openly sicked the dogs on him. The mas- 
ter stopped the carriage. 

“Go to it,” he said to White Fang. 

But White Fang could not believe. He 
looked at the master, and he looked at the 
dogs. Then he looked back eagerly and 
questioningly at the master. 

The master nodded his head. “Go to 
them, old fellow. Eat them up.” 

White Fang no longer hesitated. He 
turned and leaped silently among his ene- 
mies. All three faced him. There was a 
great snarling and growling, a clashing of 
teeth and a flurry of bodies. The dust of 
the road arose in a cloud and screened the 
battle. But at the end of several minutes 
two dogs were struggling in the dirt and 
the third was in full flight. He leaped a 
ditch, went through a rail fence, and fled 
across a field. White Fang followed, slid- 
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ing over the ground in wolf fashion and 
with wolf speed, swiftly and without noise, 
and in the center of the field he dragged 
down and slew the dog. 

With this triple killing, his main trou- 
bles with dogs ceased. The word went up 
and down the valley, and men saw to it 
that their dogs did not molest the Fighting 
Wolf, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CALL OF KIND 


The months came and went. There was 
plenty of food and no work in the South- 
land, and White Fang lived fat and pros- 
perous and happy. Not alone was he in 
the geographical Southland, for he was in 
the Southland of life. Human kindness 
was like a sun shining upon him, and he 
flourished like a flower planted in good soil. 

And yet he remained somehow different 
from other dogs. He knew the law even 
better than did the dogs that had known no 
other life, and he observed the law more 
punctiliously; but still there was about him 
a suggestion of lurking ferocity, as though 
the Wild still lingered in him and the wolf 
in him merely slept. 

He never chummed with other dogs. 
Lonely he had lived, so far as his kind was 
concerned, and lonely he would continue to 
live. In his puppyhood, under the perse- 
cution of Lip-lip and the puppy pack, and 
in his fighting days with Beauty Smith, he 
had acquired a fixed aversion f r dogs. 
The natural course of his life had been di- 
verted, and, recoiling from his kind, he 
had clung to the human. 

Besides, all Southland dogs looked upon 
him with suspicion. He aroused in them 
their instinctive fear of the Wild, and they 
greeted him always with snarl and growl 
and belligerent hatred. He, on the other 
hand, learned that it was not necessary to 
use his teeth upon them. His naked fangs 
and writhing lips were uniformly effica- 
cious, rarely failing to send a bellowing on- 
rushing dog back on its haunches. 

But there was one trial in White Fang’s 
life—Collie. She never gave him a mo- 
ment’s peace. She was not so amenable to 
the law as he. She defied all efforts of the 
master to make her become friends with 
White Fang. Ever in his ears was sound- 


ing her sharp and nervous snarl. She had 
never forgiven him the chicken-killing ep- 
isode, and persistently held to the belief 
that his intentions were bad. She found 
him guilty before the act, and treated him 
accordingly. She became a pest to him, 
like a policeman following him around the 
stable and the grounds, and, if he even so 
much as glanced curiously at a pigeon or 
chicken, bursting into an outcry of indig- 
nation and wrath. His favorite way of ig- 
noring her was to lie down, with his head 
on his fore-paws, and pretend sleep. This 
always dumbfourded and silenced her. 

With the exception of Coliie, all things 
went well with White Fang. He had 
learned control and poise, and he knew the 
law. He achieved a staidness, and calm- 
ness, and philosophic tolerance. He no 
longer lived in a hostile environment. Dan- 
ger and hurt and death did not lurk every- 
where about him. In time, the unknown, 
as a thing of terror and menace ever im- 
pending, faded away. Life was soft and 
easy. It flowed along smoothly, and nei- 
ther fear nor foe lurked by the way. 

He missed the snow without being aware 
of it. “An unduly long summer,” would 
have been his thought had he thought 
about it; as it was, he merely missed the 
snow in a vague, sub-conscious way. In 
the same fashion, especially in the heat of 
summer when he suffered from thé sun, he 
experienced faint longings for the North- 
land. Their only effect upon him, how- 
ever, was to make him uneasy and rest- 
less, without his knowing what was the 
matter. 

White Fang had never been very de- 
monstrative. Beyond his snuggling and 
the throwing of a crooning note into his 
love-growl, he had no way of expressing 
his love. Yet it was given to him to dis- 
cover a third way. He had always been 
susceptible to the laughter of the gods. 
Laughter had affected him with madness, 
made him frantic with rage. But he did 
not have it in him to be angry with the 
love-master, and when that god elected to 
laugh at him in a good-natured, bantering 
way, he was nonplused. He could feel the 
pricking and stinging of the old anger as it 
strove to rise up in him, but it strove 
against love. He could not be angry; yet 
he had to do something. At first he was 
dignified, and the master laughed the 
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harder Then he tried to be more digni- 
fied, and the master laughed harder than 
before. In the end, the master laughed 
him out of his dignity. His jaws slightly 
parted, his lips lifted a little, and a quizzical 
expression that was more love than humor 
came into his eyes. He had learned to laugh. 

Likewise he learned to romp with the 
master, to be tumbled down and rolled 
over, and be the victim of innumerable 
rough tricks. In return he feigned anger, 
bristling and growling ferociously, and clip- 
ping his teeth together in snaps that had 
all the seeming of deadly intention. But 
he never forgot himself. Those snaps were 
always delivered on the empty air. At the 
end of such a romp, when blow and cuff and 
snap and snarl were fast and furious, they 
would break off suddenly and stand several 
feet apart, glaring at each other. And 
then, just as suddenly, like the sun rising 
on a stormy sea, they would begin to laugh. 
This would always culminate with the mas- 
ter’s arms going around White Fang’s neck 
and shoulders while the latter crooned and 
growled his love-song. 

But nobody else ever romped with White 
Fang. He did not permit it. He stood on 
his dignity, and when they attempted it, 
his warning snarl and bristling mane were 
anything but playful. That he allowed 
the master these liberties was no reason 
that he should be a common dog, loving 
here and loving there, everybody’s prop- 
erty for a romp and good time. He loved 
with single heart and refused to cheapen 
himself or his love. 

The master went out on horseback a 
great deal, and to accompany him was one 
of White Fang’s chief duties in life. In 
the Northland he had evidenced his fealty 
by toiling in the harness; but there were no 
sleds in the Southland, nor did dogs pack 
burdens on their backs. So he rendered 
fealty in the new way, by running with the 
master’s horse. The longest day never 
played White Fang out. His was the gait 
of the wolf, smooth, tireless and effortless, 
and at the end of fifty miles he would come 
in jauntily ahead of the horse. 

It was in connection with the riding 
that White Fang achieved one other mode 
of expression—remarkable in that he did 
it but twice in all his life. The first time 
occurred when the master was trying to 
teach a spirited thoroughbred the method 
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of opening and closing gates without the 
trider’s dismounting. Time and again and 
many times he ranged the horse up to the 
gate in the effort to close it, and each time 
the horse became frightened and backed 
and plunged away. It grew. more ner- 
vous and excited every moment. When it 
reared, the master put the spurs to it and 
made it drop its fore legs back to earth, 
whereupon it would begin kicking with its 
hind legs. White Fang watched the per- 
formance with increasing anxiety until he 
could contain himself no longer, when he 
sprang in front of the horse and barked 
savagely and warningly. 

Though he often tried to bark thereafter, 
and the master encouraged him, he suc- 
ceeded only once, and then it was not in 
the master’s presence. A scamper across 
the pasture, a jack rabbit rising suddenly 
under the horse’s feet, a violent sheer, a 
stumble, a fall to earth, and a broken leg 
for the master, was the cause of it. White 
Fang sprang in a rage at the throat of the 
offending horse, but was checked by the 
master’s voice. 

“Home! Go home!” the master com- 
manded, when he ascertained his injury. 

White Fang was disinclined to desert 
him. The master thought of writing a 
note, but searched his pockets vainly for 
pencil and paper. Again he commanded 
White Fang to go home. 

The latter regarded him wistfully, started 
away, then returned and whined softly. 
The master talked to him gently but se- 
riously, and he cocked his ears and listened 
with painful intentness. 

“That’s all right, old fellow, you just 
run along home,” ran the talk. “Go on 
home and tell them what’s happened to 
me. Home with you, you wolf. Get along 
home!” 

White Fang knew the meaning of 
“home,” and though he did not under- 
stand the remainder of the master’s lan- 
guage he knew it was his will that he should 
go home. He turned and trotted reluc- 
tantly away. Then he stopped, undecided, 
and looked back over his shoulder. 

““Go home!” came the sharp command, 
and this time he obeyed. 

The family was on the porch, taking the 
cool of the afternoon, when White Fang ar- 
rived. He came in among them, panting, 
covered with dust. 


—~< 
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““Weedon’s back,” Weedon’s mother an- 
nounced. 

The children welcomed White Fang with 
glad cries and ran to meet him. He avoid- 
ed them and passed down the porch, but 
they cornered him against a rocking-chair 
and the railing. He growled and tried to 
push by them. Their mother looked ap- 
prehensively in their direction. 

“I confess, he makes me nervous around 
the children,” she said. “I have a dread 
that he will turn upon them unexpectedly 
some day.” 

Growling savagely, White Fang sprang 
out of the corner, overturning the boy and 
the girl. The mother called them to her 
and comforted them, telling them not to 
bother White Fang. 

““A wolf is a wolf,” commented Judge 
Scott. ‘‘There is no trusting one.” 

“But he is not all wolf,” interposed 
Beth, standing for her brother in his ab- 
sence. 

“You have only Weedon’s opinion for 
that,” rejoined the judge. “He merely 
surmises that there is some strain of dog in 
White Fang; but, as he will tell you him- 
self, he knows nothing about it. As for 
his appearance——’”’ 

He did not finish the sentence. White 
Fang stood before him, growling fiercely. 

“Go away! Lie down, sir!’’ Judge 
Scott commanded. 

White Fang turned to the love-master’s 
wife. She screamed with fright as he 
seized her dress in his teeth and dragged 
on it till the frail fabric tore away. By 
this time he had become the center of in- 
terest. He had ceased from his growling 
and stood, head up, looking into their 
faces. His throat worked spasmodically, 
but made no sound, while he struggled 
with all his body, convulsed with the effort 
to rid himself of the incommunicable some- 
thing that strained for utterance. 

“| hope he is not going mad,” said 
Weedon’s mother. “I told Weedon that 
I was afraid the warm climate would not 
agree with an Arctic animal.” 

“He’s trying to speak, I do believe,” 
Beth announced. 

At that moment speech came to White 
Fang, rushing up in a great burst of bark- 
ing. 

“Something has happened to Weedon,” 
his wife said decisively. 


They were all on their feet now, and 
White Fang ran down the steps, looking 
back for them to follow. For the second 
and last time in his life he had barked and 
made himself understood. 

After this event, he found a warmer 


place in the hearts of the Sierra Vista peo- 


ple, and even the groom whose arm he had 
slashed admitted that he was a wise dog 
even if he was a wolf. Judge Scott still 
held to the same opinion, and proved it 
to everybody’s dissatisfaction by measure- 
ments and descriptions taken from the en- 
cyclopedia and various works on natural 
history. 

The days came and went, streaming their 
unbroken sunshine over the Santa Clara 
Valley. But as they grew shorter and 
White Fang’s second winter in the South- 
land came on, he made a strange discov- 
ery. Collie’s teeth were no longer sharp. 
There was a playfulness about her nips and 
a gentleness that prevented them from 
really hurting him. He forgot that she 
had made life a burden to him, and when 
she disported herself around him he re- 
sponded solemnly, striving to be playful 
and becoming no more than ridiculous. 

One day she led him off on a long chase 
through the back pasture and into the 
woods. It was the afternoon that the 
master was to ride, and White Fang knew 
it. The horse stood saddled and waiting 
at the door. White Fang hesitated. But 
there was that in him deeper than all the 
law he had learned, than the customs that 
had molded him, than his love for the 
master, than the very will to live of him- 
self; and when, in the moment of his inde- 
cision, Collie nipped him and scampered 
off, he turned and followed after. The 
master rode alone that day; and in the 
woods, side by side, White Fang ran with 
Collie, as his mother, Kiche, and old One 
Eye had run long years before in the silent 
Northland forest. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SLEEPING WOLF 


It was about this time that the news- 
papers were full of the daring escape of a 
convict from San Quentin prison. He was 
a ferocious man. He had been ill made in 
the making. He had not been born right, 











and he had not been helped any by the 
molding he had received at the hands of 
society. The hands of society are harsh, 
and this man was a striking sample of its 
handiwork. He was a beast—a human 
beast, it is true, but nevertheless so terrible 
a beast that he can best be characterized as 
carnivorous. 

In San Quentin prison he had proved in- 
corrigible. Punishment failed to break his 
spirit. He could die dumb mad and fight- 
ing to the last, but he could not live and 
be beaten. The more fiercely he fought, 
the more harshly society handled him, and 
the only effect of harshness was to make 
him fiercer. Strait-jackets, starvation, and 
beatings and clubbings were the wrong 
treatment for Jim Hall; but it was the 
treatment he received. It was the treat- 
ment he had received from the time he was 
a little pulpy boy in a San Francisco slum 
—soft clay in the hands of society and 
ready to be formed into something. 

It was during Jim Hall’s third term in 
prison that he encountered a guard that 
was almost as great 2 beast as he. The 
guard treated him unfairly, lied about him 
to the warden, lost him his credits, perse- 
cuted him. The difference between them 
was that the guard carried a bunch of keys 
and a revolver. Jim Hall had only his 
naked hands and his teeth. But he sprang 
upon the guard one day and used his teeth 
on the other’s throat just like any jungle 
animal. 

After this Jim Hall went to live in the 
incorrigible cell. He lived there three 
years. The cell was of iron, the floor, the 
walls, the roof. He never left this cell. 
He never saw the sky nor the sunshine. 
Day was a twilight and night was a black 
silence. He was in an iron tomb, buried 
alive. He saw no human face, spoke to no 
human thing. When his food was shoved 
in to him he growled like a wild animal. He 
hated all things. For days and nights he 
bellowed his rage at the universe. For 
weeks and months he never made a sound, 
in the black silence eating his very soul. 
He was a man and a monstrosity, as fear- 
ful a thing of fear as ever gibbered in the 
visions of a maddened brain. 

And then, one night, he escaped. The 
warden said it wasimpossible, but never- 
theless the cell was empty, and half in, half 
out of it lay the body of a dead guard. Two 
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other dead guards marked his trail through 
the prison to the outer walls, and he had 
killed with his hands to avoid noise. 

He was armed with the weapons of the 
slain guards—a live arsenal that fled 
through the hills pursued by the organized 
might of society. A heavy price of gold 
was upon his head. Avaricious farmers 
hunted him with shotguns. His blood 
might pay off a mortgage or send a son to 
college. Public-spirited citizens took down 
their rifies and went out after him. A 
pack of blood-hounds followed the way of 
his bleeding feet. And the sleuth hounds 
of the law, the paid fighting animals of so- 
ciety, with telephone, and telegraph, and 
special train, clung to his trail night and 
day. 

Sometimes they came upon him, and 
men faced him like heroes or stampeded 
through barb-wire fences to the delight of 
the cornmonwealth reading the account at 
the breakfast table. It was after such en- 
counters that the dead and wounded were 
carted back to the towns, and their places 
filled by men eager for the man-hunt. 

And then Jim Hall disappeared. The 
blood-hounds vainly quested on the lost 
trail. Inoffensive ranchers in remote val- 
leys were held up by armed men and com- 
pelled to identify themselves, while the 
remains of Jim Hall were discovered on a 
dozen mountain sides by greedy claimants 
for blood-money. 

In the meantime the newspapers were 
read at Sierra Vista, not so much with in- 
terest as with anxiety. The women were 
afraid. Judge Scott pooh-poohed and 
laughed, but not with reason, for it was in 
his last days on the bench that Jim Hall 
had stood before him and received sen- 
tence. And in open courtroom, before all 
men, Jim Hall had proclaimed that the day 
would come when he would wreak ven- 
geance on the judge that sentenced him. 

For once Jim Hall was right. He was 
innocent of the crime for which he was 
sentenced. It was a case, in the parlance 
of thieves and police, of “railroading.” 
Jim Hall was being “‘railroaded”’ to prison 
for a crime he had not committed. Be- 
cause of the two prior convictions against 
him, Judge Scott imposed upon him a sen- 
tence of fifty years. 

Judge Scott did not know all things, and 
he did not know that he was a party to a 
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police conspiracy, that the evidence was 
hatched and perjured, that Jim Hall was 
guiltless of the crime charged. And Jim 
Hall, on the other hand, did not know that 
Judge Scott was merely ignorant. Jim 
Hall believed that the judge knew all 
about it and was hand in glove with the 
police in the perpetration of the monstrous 
injustice. So it was, when the doom of 
fifty years of living death was uttered by 
Judge Scott, that Jim Hall, hating all 
things in the society that misused him, 
rose up and raged in the courtroom until 
dragged down by half a dozen of his blue- 
coated enemies. To him, Judge Scott was 
the keystone in the arch of injustice, and 
upon Judge Scott he emptied the vials of 
his wrath and hurled the threats of his 
revenge yet tocome. Then Jim Hall went 
to his living death . . . and escaped. 

Of all this White Fang knew nothing. 
But between him and Alice, the master’s 
wife, there existed a secret. Each night, 
after Sierra Vista had gone to bed, she 
arose and let in White Fang to sleep in 
the big hall. Now White Fang was not a 
house-dog, nor was he permitted to sleep 
in the house; so each morning, early, she 
slipped down and let him out before the 
family was awake. 

On one such night, while all the house 
slept, White Fang awoke and lay very 
quietly. And very quietly he smelled the 
air and read the message it bore of a strange 
god’s presence. And to his ears came 
sounds of the strange god’s movements. 
White Fang burst into no furious outcry. 
It was not his way. The strange god 
walked softly, but more softly walked 
White Fang, for he had no clothes to rub 
against the flesh of his body. He followed 
silently. In the Wild he had hunted live 
meat that was infinitely timid, and he knew 
the advantage of surprise. 

The strange god paused at the foot of 
the great staircase and listened, and White 
Fang was as dead, so without movement 
was he as he watched and waited. Up that 
staircase the way led to the love-master 
and to the love-master’s dearest posses- 
sions. White Fang bristled, but waited. 
The strange god’s foot lifted. He was be- 
ginning the ascent. 

Then it was that White Fang struck. 
He gave no warning, with no snarl antici- 
pated his own action. Into the air he 
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lifted his body in the spring that landed 
him on the strange god’s back. White 
Fang clung with his fore paws to the man’s 
shoulders, at the same time burying his 
fangs into the back of the man’s neck. He 
clung on for a moment, long enough to 
drag the god over backward. Together 
they crashed to the floor. White Fang 
leaped clear, and, as the man struggled to 
rise, was in again with his slashing fangs. 

Sierra Vista awoke in alarm. The noise 
from down stairs was as that of a score of 
battling fiends. There were revolver shots. 
A man’s voice screamed once in horror and 
anguish. There was a great snarling and 
growling, and over all arose a smashing and 
crashing of furniture and glass. 

But almost as quickly as it had arisen, 
the commotion died away. The struggle 
had not lasted more than three minutes. 
The frightened household clustered at the 
top of the stairway. From below, as from 
out an abyss of blackness, came up a gur- 
gling sound, as of air bubbling through 
water. Sometimes this gurgle became sibi- 
lant, almost a whistle. But this, too, quick- 
ly died down and ceased. Then naught 
came up out of the blackness save a heavy 
panting of some creature struggling sorely 
for air. 

Weedon Scott pressed a button, and the 
staircase and downstairs hall were flooded 
with light. Then he and Judge Scott, re- 
volvers in hand, cautiously descended. 
There was no need for this caution. White 
Fang had done his work. In the midst of 
the wreckage of overthrown and smashed 
furniture, partly on his side, his face hidden 
by an arm, lay aman. Weedon Scott bent 
over, removed the arm, and turned the 
man’s face upward. A gaping throat ex- 
plained the manner of his death. 

“Jim Hall,” said Judge Scott, and father 
and son looked significantly at each other. 

Then they turned to White Fang. He, 
too, was lying on his side. His eyes were 
closed, but the lids slightly lifted in an 
effort to look at them as they bent over 
him, and the tail was perceptibly agitated 
in a vain effort to wag. Weedon Scott 
patted him, and his throat rumbled an ac- 
knowledging growl. But it was a weak 
growl at best, and it quickly ceased. His 
eyelids drooped and went shut, and his 
whole body seemed to relax and flatten out 
upon the floor. 
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“He’s all in, poor devil,” muttered the 
master. 

“We'll see about that,’’ asserted the 
judge, as he started for the telephone. 

“Frankly, he has one chance in a thou- 
sand,” announced the surgeon, after he had 
worked an hour and a half on White Fang. 

Dawn was breaking through the win- 
dows and dimming the electric lights. 
With the exception of the children, the 
whole family was gathered about the sur- 
geon to hear his verdict. 

“One broken hind leg,” he went on. 
“‘Three broken ribs, one at least of which 
has pierced the lungs. He has lost nearly 
all the blood in his body. There is a large 
likelihood of internal injuries. He must 
have been jumped upon. To say nothing 
of three bullet holes clear through him. 
One chance in a thousand is really optimis- 
tic. He hasn’t a chance in ten thousand.” 

“But he mustn’t lose any chance that 
might be of help to him,” Judge Scott ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Nevermindexpense. Put him 
under the X-ray—anything. Weedon, tel- 
egraph at once to San Francisco for Doctor 
Nichols. No reflection on you, doctor, you 
understand; but he must have the ad- 
vantage of every chance.” 

The surgeon smiled indulgently. ‘Of 
course I understand. He deserves all that 
can be done for him. He must be nursed 
as you would nurse a human being, a sick 
child. And don’t forget what I told you 
about temperature. I’ll be back at ten 
o'clock again.” 

White Fang received the nursing. Judge 
Scott’s suggestion of a trained nurse was 
indignantly clamored down by the girls, 
who themselves undertook the task. And 
White Fang won out on the one chance in 
ten thousand denied him by the surgeon. 

The latter was not to be censured for his 
misjudgment. All his life he had tended 
and operated on the soft humans of civili- 
zation, who lived sheltered lives and had 
descended out of many sheltered genera- 
tions. Compared with White Fang, they 
were frail and flabby, and clutched life 
without any strength in their grip. White 
Fang had come straight from the Wild, 
where the weak perish early and shelter is 
vouchsafed to none. In neither his father 
nor his mother was there any weakness, 
nor in the generations before them. A con- 
stitution of iron and the vitality of the 


Wild were White Fang’s inheritance, and 
he clung to life, the whole of him and every 
part of him, in spirit and in flesh, with the 
tenacity that of old belonged to all crea- 
tures. 

Bound down a prisoner, denied even 
movement by the plaster casts and ban- 
dages, White Fang lingered out the weeks. 
He slept long hours and dreamed much, 
and through his mind passed an unend- 
ing pageant of Northland visions. All the 
ghosts of the past arose and were with him. 
Once again he lived in the lair with Kiche, 
crept trembling to the knees of Gray Bea- 
ver to tender -his allegiance, ran for his 
life before Lip-lip and all the howling bed- 
lam of the puppy pack. 

He ran again through the silence, hunt- 
ing his living food through the months of 
famine; and again he ran at the head of 
the team, the gut-whips of Mit-sah and 
Gray Beaver snapping behind, their voices 
crying ‘Raa! Raa!” when they came toa 
narrow passage and the team closed to- 


gether like a fan to go through. He lived © 


again all his days with Beauty Smith and 
the fights he had fought. At such times he 
whimpered and snarled in his sleep, and 
they that looked on said that his dreams 
were bad. 

But there was one particular nightmare 
from which he suffered —the clanking, 
clanging monsters of electric cars that were 
to him colossal screaming lynxes. He 
would lie in a screen of bushes, watching 
for a squirrel to venture far enough out on 
the ground from its tree refuge. Then, 
when he sprang out upon it, it would trans- 
form itself into an electric car, menacing 
and terrible, towering over him like a moun- 
tain, screaming and clanging and spitting 
fire at him. It was the same when he chal- 
lenged the hawk down out of the sky. 
Down out of the blue it would rush, as 
it dropped upon him changing itself into 
the ubiquitous electric car. Or again, he 
would be in the pen of Beauty Smith. 
Outside the pen men would be gathering, 
and he knew that a fight was on. He 
watched the door for his antagonist to en- 
ter. The door would open, and thrust in 
upon him would come the awful electric 
car. A thousand times this occurred, and 
each time the terror it inspired was as vivid 
and great as ever. 

Then came the day when the last ban- 
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dage and the last plaster cast were taken 
off. It was a gala day. All Sierra Vista 
was gathered around. The master rubbed 
his ears, and he crooned his love-growl. 
The master’s wife called him the “ Blessed 
Wolf,” which name was taken up with ac- 
claim, and all the women called him the 
Blessed Wolf. 

He tried to rise to his feet, and after sev- 
eral attempts fell down from weakness. He 
had lain so long that his muscles had lost 
their cunning, and all the strength had 
gone out of them. He felt a little shame 
because of his weakness, as though, for- 
sooth, he were failing the gods in the ser- 
vice he owed them. Because of this he 
made heroic efforts to arise, and at last he 
stood on his four legs, tottering and sway- 
ing back and forth. 

“The Blessed Wolf!” chorused the 
women. 

Judge Scott surveyed them triumphantly. 

“Out of your own mouths be it,” he 
said. ‘‘Just as I contended right along. 
No mere dog could have done what he did. 
He’s a wolf.” 

““A Blessed Wolf,” amended the judge’s 
wife. 

“Yes, Blessed Wolf,” agreed the judge. 
“And henceforth that shall be my name for 
him.” 

“He'll have to learn to walk again,”’ said 
the surgeon; ‘“‘so he might as well start in 
right now. It won’t hurt him. Take him 
outside.” 

And outside he went, like a king, with all 
Sierra Vista about him and tending on him. 
He was very weak, and when he reached the 
lawn he lay down and rested for a while. 


Then the procession started on, little 
spurts of strength coming into White Fang’s 
muscles as he used them and the blood be- 
gan to surge through them. The stables 
were reached, and there in the doorway 
lay Collie, a half dozen pudgy puppies play- 
ing about her in the sun. 

White Fang looked on with a wondering 
eye. Collie.ssnarled warningly at him, and 
he was careful to keep his distance. The 
master with his toe helped one sprawling 
puppy toward him. He bristled suspi- 
ciously, but the master warned him that 
all was well. Collie, clasped in the arms of 
one of the women, watched him jealously 
and with a snarl warned him that all was 
not well. 

The puppy sprawled in front of him. He 
cocked his ears and watched it curiously. 
Then their noses touched, and he felt the 
warm little tongue of the puppy on his 
jowl. White Fang’s tongue went out, he 
knew not why, and he licked the puppy’s 
face. 

Hand-clapping and pleased cries from 
the gods greeted the performance. He was 
surprised, and looked at them in a puzzled 
way. Then his weakness asserted itself, 
and he lay down, his ears cocked, his head 
on one side, as he watched the puppy. The 
other puppies came sprawling toward him, 
to Collie’s great disgust; and he gravely 
permitted them to clamber and tumble 
over him. At first, amid the applause of 
the gods, he betrayed a trifle of his old 
self-consciousness and awkwardness. This 
passed away as the puppies’ antics and 
mauling continued, and he lay with half- 
shut, patient eyes, drowsing in the sun. 


THE END 
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STALKING SCOTTISH 


MOORS 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


conspicuously absent. Some forests, 

notably the biggest and best known, 
have a savage grandeur and beauty peculiar 
to the Grampians, but, for the most part, 
the domain of the wild red deer may be 
compared with the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. Cover, for instance, the Rat- 
tlesnake Range of Wyoming with heather 
and a yellowish-green grass; let a burn 
bubble down every gulch, a river rush 
through every cafion; scoop out a score 
of lochs; and in your mind’s eye you will 
have a Scotch deer forest. Technically 
speaking, a deer forest proper means to 
Highlanders moor and mountain cleared 
of sheep and rigorously preserved for red 
deer; but there is an enormous acreage in 
Scotland where deer and sheep graze to- 
gether, although deer dislike ground soiled 
by sheep and will always avoid it if possi- 
ble. Not a rood of this magnificent hunt- 
ing country is unpreserved, although very 
few of the forests are fenced. The hinds 
and their calves remain at home; the stags, 
particularly the big ones, wander where 
they will, as free to seek new pastures as 
any elk in the great Northwest. In each 
forest lies a sanctuary, seldom if ever dis- 
turbed by man; and here the stags con- 
gregate, roaming farther and farther from 
it as the rutting season approaches and 
September draws to a close. Some for- 
ests are described by agents of Highland 
shootings as “Stag forests,” or ‘Hind 
forests.” In the former the stalking be- 
gins early, some weeks before the rut; in 
the latter the stalking is late, and the 
stags are shot between the fifteenth of 
September and the fifteenth of October. 
The stag, of course, belongs to the man 
upon whose ground it is killed. Hence, 
the supreme importance of not driving 


[ the typical Scotch deer forest trees are 
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stags across a neighbor’s march,* and the 
necessity of keeping forests sacrosanct 
from the ubiquitous tripper. The fact 
that Scotch deer forests are unfenced and 
that the red deer is superlatively cunning 
(because he and his forebears have been 
hunted from time immemorial) makes the 
successful stalking of a fine beast more 
difficult than the pursuit of the perfectly 
wild animal in the wilderness. 

Nearly all of the Highlands is cut up into 
shootings and fishings, leased to the Sas- 
senach at rentals varying from a few pounds 
to as many thousands. The big forest in 
Inverness, with its grouse moor and salmon 
river, its castle and all the accessories of 
a ducal establishment, the forest wherein, 
annually, a hundred shootable stags are 
stalked and killed, will eat up in rent and 
maintenance the salary of a president of 
the United States. Fortunately for sports- 
men of small means and large enthusiasms, 
there are scores and scores of shootings 
where the number of stags to be shot is 
strictly limited to ten beasts or less. Such 
stalking is generally the appanage of a 
grouse moor, and very often the lessee of 
the grouse moor is anxious to sublet the 
stalking, which begins after the grousing is 
over. Any man of moderate means, really 
keen for the game which of all Highland 
games is best worth playing, can buy cheap 
the privilege of killing a few stags. He 
will not find, of course, deer paths by 
which, securely mounted on a pony, he can 
approach to within a “‘cra’s!”’ of his quarry; 
he must not expect to shoot “monsters”; 
his bed and board may be what a rough 
inn can afford, but the quality of the sport 
will not disappoint him. A competent 
stalker will be provided by the lessor. A 
gillie, and a gillie pony, he can hire for a 


* Boundary line. 
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few pounds. In a word, an American 
hunter, anxious to learn the science of 
stalking from a master craftsman such 
as the professional Highland stalker, can 
leave New York about the first of Septem- 
ber with, say, fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand dollars in his pocket, and pay his 
way to Scotland and back home, including 
three weeks’ stalking and the slaying—if he 
can hold straight—of at least eight stags. 
But he must lease his stalking as early in 
the spring as possible; advertising for what 
he wants in the London leading sporting 
papers, or making arrangements through 
any of the well-known agents of Scotch 
shootings. 

A word or two as to outfit: 

The rifle should be of high velocity, 
small bore. The old-fashioned double- 
barreled Express, shooting black powder 
(and kicking like a mule), is now ¢abu on 
most forests. A good spying glass is an 
absolute necessity. The stalking clothes 
—of which two suits at least, one of thick 
and one of medium tweed, must be bought 
—should be of a color similar to that of the 
forest leased. A stranger will be wise to 
trust this not unimportant matter to any 
of the first-class London sporting tailors, 
merely mentioning the district to which he 
is going. A cape which can be rolled into 
small compass, a flask, stout stockings and 
boots, complete the outfit. 

The stag, Cervus elaphus, is the tall red 
deer whom William the Conqueror loved. 
He closely resembles a wapiti, although a 
much smaller beast in horns and body. 
The size of the red deer varies in different 
parts of the Highlands; a fact to be remem- 
bered when leasing a forest. In the Lewes, 
for instance, haunches and heads are Lillipu- 
tian; in Arran the stags are monsters; in 
Sutherland the haunch, relatively speaking, 
is better than the head—and so forth. To 
increase the size of haunch and horn is an 
object as dear to the heart of every Highland 
landlord as it is difficult of achievement. 
Crossing the original stock with big Ger- 
man beasts and wapiti, winter feeding, the 
introduction of large-antlered stags from 
English parks-—these, and other expedi- 
ents, have been more or less successful ac- 
cording to climate, location and the length 
of the laird’s purse. Generally speaking, 
winter feeding turns the beasts into para- 
sites too lazy to seek their own living; 


crossing ends in a reversion to the predom- 
inant type. To-day, with few exceptions, 
the red deer is what he was in the days of 
the Bruce. A fine stag, after the “gral- 
loch,”’* ought to scale anything between 
224 and 300 pounds. In most forests a 
beast deemed by the stalker unlikely to 
weigh more than 200 pounds, clean, would 
be pronounced unshootable. 

he stalker carries his “‘gentleman’s” 
rifle, and brings him “in” to his quarry. 
The professional carries the rifle, not be- 
cause the amateur is too lazy or too proud 
to carry his own weapon, but for the un- 
impeachable reason that he (the stalker) 
crawls first on the hill. Stalkers are brave 
men, but the bravest, I take it, would re- 
fuse to lead the way, if a loaded rifle were 
being dragged through the heather behind 
him. American sportsmen often wonder 
why so few Scotch owners of forests are 
their own stalkers. The late Lord Lovat 
may be cited as a pre-eminent exception to 
the rule that the master born amongst the 
red deer prefers to employ as an ally the 
man who never leaves them. Why? Be- 
cause the professional makes the game bet- 
ter worth the playing. His knowledge of 
locality, his resource, his ability to alter 
a well-matured plan at a moment’s notice, 
his judgment in regard to the tricks which 
wind will play in corriest and on hillsides, 
his memory stored with recollections of 
what deer have done and have not done 
under a thousand varying circumstances 
these qualities render him almost indis- 
pensable. If, however, the lessee of the 
forest wants to walk first on the hill, by all 
means let him do so. It is probable—no 
matter what his experience in the wilder- 
ness may have been—that he will give 
much innocent entertainment to the sober- 
faced Highlander behind him. Some men 
always insist upon doing the last critical 
crawl alone; a sound policy when a shot at 
very close quarters is inevitable. But, if 
the stalker be given the “pas,” let the 
“gentleman” be mindful to keep his head 
lower than the plane of the professional’s 
chin, and resist—hard though it may 
prove—the temptation to see what the 
stag is doing. The late Duke of S. had a 
stalker with a rough edge to his tongue. 
Upon one occasion an Indian prince, a 











* The operation of removing the offal. 
+A corrie is a hollow on the face of a hill. 
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visitor at the castle, expressed a wish to 
go out on the hill. Duncan was sent for. 
The duke committed the prince to the 
stalker’s charge, enjoining him to be duly 
mindful of the Oriental’s high rank. Dun- 
can promised to observe the formalities. 
During the first walk it was, “Will your 
Royal Highness please to cross this burn?” 
or, “‘I doot that the flow is a wee bit wet 
for yer Majesty,” and so forth; but in 
crawling the last few yards the prince in- 
cautiously raised his head. In an instant 
a heavy hand was on it, crushing the po- 
tentate’s nose into the heather, while a 
fierce voice hissed into his ear, ‘‘Doun, ye 
black deevil, doun!”’ 

If you are a novice, remember that the 
stalker is entitled to your knife as soon as 
he has gralloched the first stag. He will 
not be offended if you offer to redeem a 
poor blade with a better. If a veteran 
hunter, it is prudent not to talk about 
the right and left you made at sheep in 
the Selkirks, or that immense wapiti you 
plugged through the heart at three hun- 
dred yards. The recital of these feats 
early in the day provokes a dry, “Ye’ll be 
finding this easy wark, sir, after yon.” 
Later, perhaps, when you have handsomely 
killed a stag, and shared your flask with 
the man who brought you up to it, it 
may be pardonable to recall such pleasant 
reminiscences. 

I shall now attempt to describe my first 
day’s stalking in Sutherland upon the hills 
of bonnie Strathnaver. Nearly twenty 
years ago I spent several weeks in the North 
Park of Colorado. Since, | have hunted 
big game in the West, the Northwest, and 
up and down the Pacific Slope. But not 
till quite recently did | stalk in Scotland. 
If the Highland stalking had preceded the 
other, if | had been properly taught the 
principia of the science, how different 
would have been the result—in trophies! 

Picture a fine morning in late Septem- 
ber. A heavy rainstorm during the pre- 
vious night has driven the deer down hill. 
Weather, be it noted, is an important fac- 
tor in all stalking. Steady rain, mist, heat, 
lack of wind, make it very difficult. Most 
professionals like a ‘“‘coarse” day. Showers, 
if there be good clear spying between them, 
are not unwelcome, and a fair wind plays 
2ss pranks than your wanton zephyrs. 

We start early. One rifle is sent in a 


“machine” to the upper beat; I take the 
launch down the loch to the lower beat, 
some seven miles away, where the gillies 
and the deer pony are awaiting me. With- 
in an hour we are striding through the 
heather. Donald, the stalker, walks first, 
carrying the rifle in its case; | follow; 
then come the gillies; the first with bag 
slung behind him containing lunch, car- 
tridges and a cape; the second leading a 
pony upon whose capacious saddle a fine 
stag may be brought into the larder. We 
have not gone half a mile from the launch 
when we meet a shepherd, who tells us that 
the big hill we are approaching is “‘juist 
fu’ o’ deer.” As I turn to thank him he 
calls out cheerily, ‘Blood on the knife, 
sir!” 

A few paces farther on we halt for the 
first spy. Each man sits down, pulls out 
his telescope, polishes the lenses, and be- 
gins a careful examination of every corrie, 
knobbie, knowe and knollie upon the face 
of the hill opposite. 

Never shall I forget that humiliating 
experience—spying against men who had 
practiced it ever since they were breeched 
or kilted! | had carried a first-class tele- 
scope upon a thousand hills in the West, 
and had never learned to use it! 

The hill opposite is a huge “face” with a 
westerly aspect. As the wind blows stiffly 
from the southeast, it is certain that the 
deer will be feeding or lying in the sheltered 
spots, and to these, after the first prelimi- 
nary survey, our glasses are directed. I see 
nothing and unwisely say so. 

““Yon’s a shootable beast, Davie,’ re- 
plies Donald. 

“Yiss,” says Davie, laconically. 

I feel that | am ignored as a duffer, and 
ask humbly that the shootable beast may 
be pointed out tome. A dialogue follows, 
which | might find amusing if | were not 
playing the muff’s part in it. 

“He’s lying doun,” says the stalker. 
“Below the knobbie to the left o’ the burn.” 

I count ten knobbies to the left of the 
burn—and say so. 

“Ye'll be seeing a black hag, sir?” 

““Yes—half a dozen.” 

“Tak’ the line o’ the white stone.” 

“Which white stone?” 

“The one near the black hag. Ye'll 
no mak’ him oot, sir. We'll be getting 
nearer. 
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“But | will make him out,” | object, and 
finally after an exasperating ten minutes 
| see a vague something upon which | can 
put neither horns nor hair. And this, 
I have been assured, is a shootable beast. 
In a word, these men have seen a stag 
nearly two miles away, which they can de- 
fine to be over fourteen stone (clean), and 
therefore worth stalking! 

Donald’s intention of getting nearer in- 
cludes getting farther first. In reply to a 
question | learn that a puckle of hinds is 
lying in a green spot between us and the 
stag; to make good our ground we must 
outflank these. Before starting | descry 
the hinds—they look like rabbits—and 
find myself wondering whether my glass 
is as good as Donald’s. It is—and rather 
better, so says Donald. 

At the next spying-place | find the stag, 
and to my satisfaction put horns on him. 
Meantime both stalker and gillie have been 
examining the ground. Donald is quite 
willing to discuss the plan of campaign. 

“If the wind drops, the midges will move 
him,” he says, “‘and if he moves, he’ll go 
higher—over the rig, maybe. I’m thinking 
we'll do better if we get above him. There’s 
a staggie lying below him, and three hizzies 
o’ hinds a wee bittie to the left. We'll no 
get in from below, sir.” 

I nod, suppressing the fact that the stag- 
gie and the hinds have escaped my eye. 
Furtively, | make them out. We go on, 
making a wide detour, and begin to climb 
the steep face of the mountain. Donald 
has picked several heads of cotton grass, 
and from time to time flicks the white 
down into the air. The wind has shifted a 
point or two, veering toward the south. 
This means that the staggie and the hizzies 
of hinds will get our wind if we continue 
much longer on our present course. 

“We must move they rubbish,” says 
Donald. 

I am curious to see how this maneuver 
is to be executed. Again and again rub- 
bish has stood between me and a cov- 
eted prize, but the moving of it generally 
moved the fine beast above. I mention 
this to Donald. 

“Ou aye,” says he. “We may move 
him. \t’s vera likely, and then he'll be 
ower the march. A peety, too, for he’s a 
notable stag. Will ye sit doun and smoke 
a pipe?” 
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I am not sorry to sit down. Donald 
wears seven-leagued boots and climbs 
mountains like a goat. The gillie whips 
out his glass. Donald descends the hill till 
he is in sight of the “rubbish,” but out 
of sight of the stag. A choice of expedi- 
ents is his: he can give the hinds a puff 
of his wind, or whistle, or let himself be 
seen slowly approaching or retreating. He 
elects to move toward the hinds. Pres- 
ently they look up and detect him. He 
stands quite still. The staggie is feeding, 
although aware that something has dis- 
turbed the hinds. Donald is about seven 
hundred yards from them. They put 
down their graceful heads and begin to 
move slowly off, looking back at Donald. 
The staggie follows. I heave a sigh of 
relief as they feed away from the stag who 
seems to be half asleep. Donald rejoins 
us, and receives my congratulations with 
a deprecating grunt. 

The “rubbish” graze peacefully as we 
push on up the hill. Far below, a tiny 
black speck upon the moor, stands the 
pony. The gillie in charge is flat on his 
back, watching our beast through his glass. 
He will signal to us if the stag moves when 
we are above him and unable to see him. 
We climb higher and higher till the whole 
of the splendid Reay country is revealed— 
mountain and loch and river! Far away 
to the north, a soft blue blur upon the 
horizon, are the Orkneys. 

Donald stops and draws my Mauser 
from its case. I am sensible of a thrill as 
he clicks in the cartridges and removes the 
piece of leather which protects the fore- 
sight Carefully bolting the rifle, he draws 
on the case again. Then he leaves me to 
make a reconnaissance. 

“He’s no moved—yet,” he whispers, on 
returning. 

We ascend higher, and the air is per- 
ceptibly keener. We are now some dis- 
tance above the stag, about four hundred 
yards to his right. The face of the moun- 
tain has become uncommonly bare, but 
between us and our quarry is a burn in full 
spate. We leave Davie and slide into the 
burn. The stalk has become exciting; for 
a false step on these slippery rocks may 
mean much more than a ducking. The 
water is boiling down, roaring and raging 
like a hungry man-eater! Donald keeps 
himself dry with a skill which | try to 
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imitate in vain. A bowlder turns beneath 
my knee; I find myself wet to the thighs. 
No matter! Donald wriggles on and on, 
till we reach a point where it is safe to leave 
the burn and take to the heather. We are 
now less than three hundred yards from 
the stag, and | am able to appreciate the 
beast’s sagacity in choosing the hollow 
wherein he lies. I see the impossibility 
of any reasonable approach from below. 
And above, where we are crouching, the 
spot is so sheltered that silence is impera- 
tive. The breaking of a twig of heather, 
the squish of a sopping wet boot, will send 
our stag a-galloping. Donald crawls on. 
Surely he is going too far. The stag must 
get our wind. I am about to touch him, 
when he turns down hill at a right angle, 
advancing inch by inch, trying the wind 
with the down, which barely indicates the 
direction of the faint current cf air. - Fi- 
nally he halts, and signaling to me not to 
budge, cautiously thrusts his head through 
a clump of old heather. Withdrawing it 
as cautiously, he slides the rifle out of its 
case and laysit down. A gesture advises 
me that it is pointing in the exact direction 
where the stag is lying. | take it and un- 
bolt it. When, in turn, | cautiously peer 
through the heather and grass, | can just 
see the horns of the stag, not more than 
eighty yards away. The stalker whispers 
into my ear, “Wait till he gets up, and 
then—shoot !”” 

We have to wait three-quarters of an 
hour. During that time | have leisure to 
reflect that Donald has brought me in to 
this stag down wind. The breeze carrying 
our taint, meeting the stronger current 
curling up below the ridge, was dispersed 
before it reached the nostrils of our stag. 
To Donald the mysterious currents of the 
air are as the eddies and backwaters of 
the Mississippi to a river pilot. | possess 
enough experience to be convinced that 
never could | have got nearer to this stag 
than three hundred yards. An incom- 
parable knowledge of the ground gleaned 
from the spyglass, the one and only spot 
picked out and reached after two hours’ 
stalking—these feats strip me of such rags 
of conceit as were left after the spying. 

The stag rises, a fine ten-pointer, fat as 
butter, who (clean) will tip the beam of the 
scales in the larder at sixtcen stone at least. 
I dare not shoot for fear of haunching him. 


He stands with his back to me, gazing 
across the strath, inspecting the great moor 
below. 

“Shoot!” 

The sibilant monosyllable warns me that 
my quarry has turned. He presents a 
beautiful broadside. | follow the line of 
his foreleg with the bead, and when I see 
brown press the trigger. 

And I miss him! 

The ten-pointer has slipped out of sight 
before I can fire again. I stare into Don- 
ald’s inscrutable face. Excuse would be 
fatuous. | congratulate him upon the 
brilliancy of his performance, and tell him 
that if it would be any satisfaction to kick 
me he is at liberty to do so. Donald’s 
teeth gleam. 

“Eh,” he says, “the stalk was juist 
naething, naething at a’. Ye shot over 
his wither. Ye took too coorse a bead, 
I’m thinking.” 

We say no more, but I feel as I felt years 
before when | missed a magnificent bison 
bull at a similar range. Davie joins us, 
looking sympathetic. He has seen many 
a fine stag missed. We seek another spying 
place and pull out our glasses. Donald 
announces that the gillie with the “powny” 
is signaling. I jump to the conclusion 
that our stag will give me another chance. 
Donald opines that he is “ower the march 
—the b-b-brute!”’ 

However, thanks to Davie’s signals, we 
presently discover another stag, lying in a 
corrie half a mile away, a corrie known as 
the Lucky Corrie. Somehow the name 
cheers me up. But, on getting nearer, 
Donald, after an interminable examina- 
tion, says dourly, “He'll no do, sir.” 
Then, reading the disappointment on my 
face, he suggests lunch. Davie unslings 
his bag, and I tackle half a cold grouse. 
Donald disposes cf his “piece’’ in five 
minutes and is spying diligently, but to no 
purpose. The ten-pointer in his flight has 
cleared the hill of all deer save the unshoot- 
able stag. We must try fresh ground at 
the other end of the beat. Evidently Don- 
ald is less concerned about my egregious 
miss than the lamentable fact of our having 
driven a “monster” across the march. 

“Yon staggie knows we dinna want him,” 
he concludes. 

We descend the hill, cross some peat- 
hags and a flow-bog, leaving the mountain 
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on our right, and enter country of a differ- 
ent character—gently rolling moor covered 
with knobbies. Behind one of these we 
discover a puckle of hinds, and beyond 
them a shootable stag. He lies on the top 
of a knowe, about three hundred yards 
from the hinds, which we must either move 
or pass. Having movcd or passed them, 
the stag must be stalked across a bit of 
country as level as a croquet ground and 
almost as bare. 

“We'll juist wait a bittie,” says Donald. 

We wait two hours, during which Donald 
makes intimate acquaintance with every 
bit of heather and blade of grass between 
ourselves and the deer. Presently he 
says, “It’s a peety yon hinds are not the 
Colonel’s.” Then he*explains that a 
gentlentan who wished to turn a grouse 
moor into a forest bought some calf deer, 
which‘hg tamed by winter feeding, so that 
they would gallop up whenever he blew 
a hori. In due time the calves became 
handsome hinds, and one morning in Oc- 
tober the Colonel spied a stag-royal feed- 
ing with them. He blew his horn. The 
hinds trotted up; his Majesty accompanied 
them; the Colonel fed his hinds and slew 
the monarch. 

Presently our stag rises and begins to 
feed, but he shows no intention of leaving 
his commanding position. Donald says 
we must try to get in before the light fails; 
and he ventures to hope that if the deer do 
move they won’t go very far so late in the 
afternoon. 

Now follows an amazing crawl. Donald 
and I reach a point where the setting sun 
is blazing straight into the eyes of the 
hinds. He begins to wriggle through the 
grass and heather. I wriggle after him. 
A man, even a big man, can on occasion 
make himself very small. Once, in Cali- 
fornia, a drummer rushed out of a saloon 
pursued by a cowboy. The only cover 
happened to be a telegraph post. Into 
that post were discharged six bullets. The 
cowboy complained afterward that he had 
been unable to see his target. ‘The 
blamed fool shrunk,” he remarked. | feel 
that I have shrunk as I follow Donald, 
and that he has dwindled to the size of a 
snake. Donald stops. The eyes of the 
second hind are full on us—big inquiring 


orbs. I dare not wink, so near are we to 
her. She lowers her head and goes on 
feeding. Again we crawl, and stop again 
—and again. We pass the first hind with- 
in fifty yards, and roll out of sight of the 
whole puckle a few feet farther on. 

From behind a cairn, commemorating 
the loss of a shepherd in a snowstorm, we 
stare covetously at our stag; a seven- 
pointer, with finely spread horns, but not 
nearly so big a beast as the first. Donald 
signs to me to advance. 

This second crawl has for its objective 
a wee hummock about one hundred yards 
from the stag. I had stared through my 
glass for half an hour, but the hummock 
had escaped my eye. Under the lee of it 
we shall be out of sight. Can we get there? 
Donald has been careful to keep exactly 
between the sun and the stag. The stag, 
who is continually looking in our direction, 
must see Donald’s cap if nothing else, and 
I note that the cap is exactly the color of 
the grass through which we are passing. 
The stag does look at the cap. , Donald 
gives him ten minutes to make sure that 
it is a natural feature of the landscape. 

We wriggle along, with innumerable 


‘halts. I have not anotion of anything save 


the number of nails in Donald’s brogues. 
Whenever Donald stops, my nose and eyes 
slither into the grass. 

Heaven be praised! We have reached 
the hummock. Donald slips the rifle into 
my hand. I am going to take my time, 
for crawling is as exhausting as sprinting. 
Nor shall | shoot—fertile source of misses! 
—through the waving grass. Slowly,inch 
by inch, I raise myself up, meeting the 
astonished stare of the stag. For an in- 
stant he hesitates, as | knew he would. 
Then he turns his head. I take him. be- 
hind the shoulder, and he trots but.a short 
twenty yards, to fall stone dead. 

So ended my first day’s stalking in a 
Scotch forest—a day full of surprises and 
not empty of humiliation. Since, many a 
notch have I cut on my stalking stick, but 
none (always excepting the one which com- 
memorates a perfect Royal) with greater 
satisfaction than the first; a satisfaction 
tempered only by the regret that it had 
not been cut sixteen years earlier in my 
life. 
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VII.—THE 


PEST-HOUSE 


BY GOUVERNEUR MC®RIS 
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z HAT voyage,” said Winkler, “we 
run up half the coast of South 
America under bare poles. The 

seas was blown flat and white till they 
looked like the cotton fields round Savan- 
nah, and for eighteen days we didn’t see 
stars or sun. When the gale slowed down 
it come out that we had lost our port 
rail, all but one boat, two of the hands, 
and had sprung enough planking to fill 
us half full of water and all the pumps 
goin’. 

“We made the harbor of San Pedro, 
which is locked with land and good anchor- 
ing, and the captain he made a speech, and 
said we was good lads, and had worked 
faithful, and the quicker we made the ship 
safe the quicker we could go ashore and get 
drunk. So we beached her in the river 
mouth at high tide, and got carpenters from 
the town to dose her sick planking, and 
then all hands went ashore. 

“It were me and Brainie M’Gan, as ever 
was, and a half-souled lout named Tinker, 
as tacked hisself to us for the big drink. 
But there weren’t no ice machines in San 
Pedro, and the drinks was too warm for me 
and Brainie to swaller. So we loafed along 
with our tongues hangin’ out till we sighted 
a place where there was mules to let, and 
Brainie he says: 

“Winkie and Tinkie,’ says he, ‘I’m for 
a quiet gallap through these umbragise 
mahogny forests,’ says he, ‘to see the lay of 
the land and saturate my seven senses with 
the odors of flowers and spices,’ says he. 

“And Tinker says, ‘Boys,’ says he, ‘I 
knows the country hereabouts and will 
guide and inturupt.’ 

“TI can inturupt the beauties of nature 
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for myself,’ says Brainie. ‘But if you can 
grantee us against gettin’ lost you’re wel- 
come to a sumter mule, and a humble place 
amongs my escort.’ 

“With that, sir, we dickered the hire of 
three mules for the day, and set out by a 
road which Tinker said was as familiar to 
him.as-his own wife would be if he had one. 
That road were white powdered shells and 
umbragise with spicy woods. Fora mile 
and more it were pleasanter than drinkin’, 
but less sociable. 

“Me and Brainie allowed to ride beam 
to beam with Tinker trailin’ along aft, like 
a servant, sir; but it wouldn’t do. Them 
mules had been stockholders in a played- 
out mine, and was used to walkin’ in a pro- 
cession, carryin’ the produce of the mines, 
which was more ore than metal, in panneers 
on their backs. And Tinker’s mule were 
used to goin’ ahead. Brainie’s he liked to 
come next, and it were settled between me 
and mine, with one kick each, sir, that he 
should be the last. He were an unchristian 
mule, sir, that didn’t have enough religion 
to return good for evil. He’d been raised 
to do as he were done by. So when | 
fetched him a kick he fetched one at me 
that most landed, tho’ | was sittin’ on his 
back. After that I didn’t kick him no 
more. 

“For about two mile Tinker’s mule fol- 
lowed the main road, and Brainie’s mule 
followed him and mine followed Brainie’s, 
all walkin’ peaceful as lambs. Then Tin- 
ker’s mule he come to a narrow and thorny 
path bendin’ to the left, and he pricked up 
his ears, which he’d orter bin ashamed to 
do, and give a couple of stiff-leg jumps 
which made Tinker’s back hair stand up 
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‘‘My mule begun to pitch and toss like a lost soul.” 


like bristols, and trotted into the thorny 
path. Brainie he sings out: “Don’t go in 
there, Tinkie,’ and I sings, ‘Keep to the 
main road,’ and Tinker he sings back, ‘I 
ain’t goin’ this way a-purpose,’ and | seed 
him throw his arms round his mule’s neck 
and begin to kick at his left stirrup, which 
had been scraped off his foot. 

““Let the ninny there go,’ says Brainie, 
very sarcastic, and puts down his helm. 
But it were no use. Blanca, which were 
the hell-given name of Brainie’s mule, he 
give a kick and lunged after Tinker’s mule, 
which were named Santa Anna, and I seed 
Brainie’s curly head smash into the swing- 
in’ limbs of a thorn tree; and then my mule, 
which were named Maria Cleofas, begun to 
pitch and toss like a lost soul, and if | 
hadn’t throwed my arms round his stinkin’ 
neck I’d a bin lost overboard. Once | 
peered up to take a observance, but were 
scratched by thorns and beat by boughs on 
the stummick, and after that | lashed my- 
self back to.the mast, so to speak, and seed 
nothin’ but the ground. Once | seed a 
striped snake standin’ on what was left of 
its head that one of the other mules had 
stepped on. Them mules must of trotted 
for a hour. It were hellish. And if it 
hadn’t bin for the snakes I’d a let go. 
Once I heard a dretful screetch from Tinker 
that made me open my eyes a second, and 
I seed his face go by in the path. It were 
white as canvas, and bloody, but I knowed 
he weren’t quite dead because his arms and 
legs were kickin’ like ticks, so | shut my 
eyes again and clinched Maria Cleofas. But 
| were weak’ning fast, and that pounded in 
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the stummick by the pulumel of the saddle 
that it were black and blue for weeks after- 
ward. | thought I’d let go, and just as | 
were strengthenin’ my mind to it, | heard 
a crash ahead, and the same second Ma- 
ria Cleofas hove to and | fell a long ways 
on my head. By and by | got my legs back 
from where they was lyin’ and stood up. 
And there were Brainie just findin’ his legs, 
and his face were cut to ribbonds, and his 
hands and clothes was most tore off. And 
it were the same with me and mine. 

“And there we was in a little clearin’, sir, 
by a old fallen-down hut, all choked with 
creepers, and them three hell-born mules— 
Blanca, and Santa Anna, and Maria Cleo- 
fas—they was lined up in the banana or- 
chard, each eatin’ a bunch of green bananas 
from the botum up. And they was switch- 
in’ their tails to keep off the flies, and lettin’ 
on they’d done nothin’ but good deeds all 
their thievin’ lives and was bein’ rewarded 
for it. 

“““Where’s Tinker?’ says Brainie, in a set 
and gloomy voice, and I remembers think- 
in’ that Tinker were better off among the 
snakes in the jungle than among the blows 
that Brainie were prepared to hand him in 
the clearin’. But Tinker he didn’t know 
what were good for him. We begun to 
hear screetches away down the path, and 
they was a-comin’ our way. Brainie he 
took off his jacket and rolled up his sleeves. 
And then Tinker, yellin’ like a steam siren, 
busted out of the woods, and fell on his face. 
But he whipped over on his back, always 
screetchin’, and begun to kick with his legs. 
Then we seed what ailed him. It were a 
crooked stick, covered with spots, that had 
got mixed with his boot-lace, and we found 
out that it had first tweaked Tinker out 
of the saddle, and then followed him, full 
steam ahead, to the clearin’, and had most 
murdered him with fright. 

““Take it off me,’ he screetched, and 
Brainie he took it off, he did, and give Tin- 
ker a dretful crack acrost the shins with it. 

““Stand up, you son of a hell-hound,’ 
says Brainie, ‘and fight.’ 

“But Tinker were past standin’ up. And 
Brainie he laid into him with the spotted 
stick. Brainie were indignant with Tinker 
for bringin’ us through that path and mak- 
in’ the mules trot, and I hadn’t the heart to 
blame him. But any other man would 
have curled up and died dead under the 
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beatin’ he give Tinker. But Tinker he 
didn’t. It kind of carmed him, and he al- 
lowed afterwards that it were such a happy 
surprise to learn that the stick weren’t a 
serpent that he counted that beatin’ one of 
the pleasantest episodes in his life. If I'd 
knowed that in time, I’d a bin willin’ to 
take up the job where Brainie left off, which 
he had to do sooner than he wanted owin’ 
to heat and exhaustion. 

“The heat were somethin’ terribul, sir, 
and it had got dark as pitch, owin’ to thun- 
der clouds. And when they broke, which 
were just after Tinker’s beatin’ come to an 
untimely end, everybody put for the cabin, 
excep’ the mules. Rain or shine was all 
one to them whilst there was a banana 
hangin’ in the orchard. 

“That cabin leaked some, but one corner 
were tight enough, and we scrunched into 
that. They was a couple of broken-down 
beds in the place, slat beds, and it had a 
rotten plank floor, all heaved up and 
broken by reason of vines and plants buttin’ 
thro’ it from below. The walls had been 
whitewashed onct, and was most covered 
with writin’. It were mostly Spanish, 
and I begun to read it, but Brainie he 
says: 

“*Tinker, run out in the orchard and 
fetch me a banana, and see it’s ripe.’ 

“‘Fetch a bunch,’ says I, ‘and step 
lively.’ 

“Tinker said yes he would, it would be 
a pleasure tohim. And out hewent. But 
he come back a-tremblin’ with fear, and 
said would we please ’scuse him, but Santa 
Anna she’d made for him, the second he 
laid hand to a banana and he dasn’t go 
back again. 

““Bilgewater,’ says Brainie. 

““Cockroach,’ says I. 

“But Tinker, he held up his hand. ‘I 
may be all them,’ says he, ‘and more, too, 
besides, but if I was President Roosevelt,’ 
says he, ‘I wouldn’t quarrel with Santa 
Anna about a banana.’ 

““Piff,’ says Brainie, ‘go myself. But 
first I’ll learn you to hold your tongue,’ 
says he. And he give Tinker a good shak- 
in’, holdin’ him only by the nose, which 
showed how strong Brainie were in the 
hands. Then he went. 

“He came back in about a minute, look- 
in’ kind of sheepish and nervice. 

““Where’s the bananas?’ says I. 
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“*They ain’t no good,’ says Brainie. 

“What ails em?’ says I. 

“If you must know,’ says Brainie, ‘them 
as ain’t green is rotten.’ 

““Santa Anna lookin’ well?’ says I. 

“But Brainie he wouldn’t say nothin’ 
but ‘I ain’t very hungry anyhow’; and he 
slunk over to the dry corner. 

“Everythin’ was quiet for a time, and | 
begun to read what were written on the 
walls, but it were hard work, bein’ in Span- 
ish and spelled dretful ignurant. But 
pretty soon | come to some English, and | 
hadn’t read the first line before the shivers 
run down my spine. 

““Boys,’ says I, ‘this is a pest-house.’ 

“*A what?’ says Tinker. 

““Speak when you're spoke to,’ says I. 
‘It’s a pest-house; Brainie, listen,’ and | 
reads out: 

“*Sept. 3—Fetched here on a mule with 
smallpox long of two Dagos.’ 

“But Tinker he said somethin’ short an’ 
sweet about not mindin’ the rain, and run 
out of the cabin. 

““T ain’t afeard,’ says Brainie. 














“We found that pore man’s pile, sir."’ 
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“Nor I,’ says | (which were a untruth), 
and | went on readin’: 

“weather clear. Got out of bed while 
the Dagoes was sleepin’, and hid my pile under 
a loose plank. If I dies any one as kin read 
English kin have it. 

“*Sept. 4—Too sick to write. 

“*Sept. 5—One Dago dead. Later: other 
one dead. 

“Sept. 6—Dagoes carted off. Weather 
fine. Good and sick. 

«Sept. 7—All alone; nurse gone off. 
Sept. 8—Nurse ain't come back—awful 
weak. Weather fine. 

““*Sept. g—Starvin’. Tryin’ to believe in 
God. Weather still fine.’ 

“That were the last word. But Brainie 
he didn’t wait to hear it. He were 
rippin’ up the floor planks right and 
left. And I fell to helpin’ him, sir, and, 
so help me, sir, we found that pore 
man’s pile, sir, which it were a leather 
bag most rotted in two, and _ bustin’ 
with gold. They was forty double eagles 
in all, and it most sickuned us to be so 
rich. 

“Winkie,” says Brainie, ‘it’s four hun- 
dred apiece.’ 

““How about Tinker?’ says I. 

““Damn Tinker,’ says Brainie. 

““Heart and soul,’ says I, ‘but we got to 
play fair.’ 

“Call him back, then,’ says he. 

“1 steps to the door and looks out. The 
mules was still in the orchard, and it were 
rainin’ cats and dogs. Pretty soon I| seed 
Tinker squatted under a tree on the edge 
of the wood. 

““Come back, Tinker,’ I calls; ‘we got 
somethin’ for you.’ 

“But Tinker he shook his head and an- 
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swers back he’d ruther drownd where he 
was. 

““We found some money,’ says I, ‘and 
if you come back you kin share.’ 

“But Tinker he weren’t trustful nor 
covetous. 

“*You kin give my share to your sick 
grandmother,’ says he. 

“Very good,’ says I, ‘very good indeed. 
It’s eight hundred dollars altogether, and 
nary a cent for you, you lily-hearted son 
of a sea-cook,’ says I. 

“But later, when Tinker got well of the 
chills and fever he took squattin’ there in 
the rain, and found as how it were true 
about the money, he blubbered so about 
his misfortune that we give him fifty dol- 
lars to hush his moans. Which it did. 

“Well, sir, there we was in the cabin till 
the rain stopped, and when the rain stopped 
we couldn’t leave because we didn’t know 
which way to go. And we might ’a’ bin 
there yet if it hadn’t bin for the bananas 
givin’ out in the orchard. When the last 
one were et, Blanca, who were the leadin’ 
mule, allowed he’d go home, but he were 
past trottin’, bein’ full to bustin’. So he 
moved off, sir, with his head like he were 
mournin’ for the fruit that were no more. 
And Santa Anna, he took after Blanca, and 
then come Maria Cleofas. Tinker he went 
next with his teeth chatterin’, and then 
come Brainie carryin’ half the money and 
all the spotted stick, in case Tinker got so 
cold he couldn’t stand it. And I come last, 
sir, with the other half of the money, and a 
heavin’ bosom. 

“It were night when we got back to San 
Pedro, and found that it were possible to 
drink the warm drinks which they mixes 
in that place.” 
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COCK OF THE MOUNTAIN WALK--RUFFED GROUSE 











AFTER GROUSE WITH HIRAM 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


BOVE the Allegheny rise these hills 
—a stretch of wooded upland 


tumbling, step by step, away into 
the dim haze of the distances. There you 
will find the frost-browned ridges where 
the grouse haunt, and open slopes of second 
growth and vales drained by little runs 
clinking beneath their alder canopies; and 
here and there a brushy point warmed by 
the bland October sun. In all these nooks 
lie the birds—birds in a judicious plenty, 
providing, of course, you do not kill for the 
sake of numbers—good, stout, honest birds 
that twist and dodge and rocket among the 
trees in flights to try the keenest hand and 
eye. There will be no dallying there—no 
time to fish about at ease, dwelling on the 
flying bundle like a punter potting rails; it 
is crack and let go at the sight, seven times 
out of ten, and all the odds against you. 
But for the hand that takes kindly to it 
there will be shooting—sport and a game 
worth while for those that care for it; and 
when the leaves were off, at last, autumn 
found me there. 

Said Hirain, arousing me: “Say—you; 
it’s gettin’ along! Goin’ to sleep all day?” 

All day? No, indeed; but when | 
looked at my watch, and made out in the 
cold, feeble flicker of the candle that Hi 
had left me, that it still wanted ten min- 
utes of five a.M., | wondered where Hiram 
spent his nights, and asked him. 

“In bed, gol durn it!” he retorted, 
grumbling loudly; “ye don’t guess, though, 
a feller’s goin’ to snooze till the cows come 
home. Chores all did long ago—critters 
fed, milk put in the spring house, an’ you 
tearin’ it off like forty! Git up thar; the 
old woman’s bin turnin’ cakes a half-hour 
past!” 

Whereupon Hiram, having said his say, 
stamped down the stairs, and slamming the 
door behind him, went out into the cold, 
star-lit morning. 
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The bucket of spring water in the wood- 
shed stung me back to life again, and 
having filed my face on the stiff roller- 
towel by the door, | hunted the kitchen 
for warmth. Overhead, the sky lay still 
and cloudless, and the day—whenever 
that came—I saw was to be fine and clear, 
with a wind stirring from out of the west. 

A moment later, as | slipped on my 
shooting coat and filled its pockets with 
shells, Hiram rattled out into the yard be- 
hind his gray, and began to call me im- 
patiently, lest the day be gone before we 
started. ‘All aboard!” he yelled; “‘sun’s 
comin’!”’ 

So I moved, and as | stepped out into 
the door-yard, a rush of dogs hurled itself 
toward me. There were only three in 
all, but it just as well may have been a 
pack by the way they flung themselves 
about, leaping and wild with eager excite- 
ment. 

“Down, Gyp—down there—you—Fan! 
Come here—Tray!”’ 

There were two Llewellyns, small, but 
full of form and lithely graceful—hard 
as nails, as | saw; and a big English bitch, 
heavy and cumbrous in proportion to these 
others, yet with a clean head and nose and 
a pair of big, brown, intelligent eyes, that 
looked at one full of devotion. But last 
year there had been a pointer! 

“Sold him,” said Hi briefly, as we drove 
along, the dogs writhing under our feet in 
the wagon-box; “‘good dorg—lots o’ nose 
an’ sense; but what with the briers and 
the stubs, he’d git hisself all cut up an’ 
tuckered out with what wasn’t no more ’n 
a half-day’s work for these here other 
dorgs.” 

There was something in that, I saw, now 
that he told me, and a reason why the 
taste for dogs, all along the river, ran 
largely to the setter. ‘‘Purty dorgs, them 
pinters,” said Hi as we drove through the 
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pasture bars and headed steeply along the 
hillside road; “‘mighty purty dorgs, only 
ye got to be kinder tender on them. And 
] ain’t got no use to keep a parlor dorg!”’ 

Leaning down, Hi tweaked the ear of the 
big setter gently, and the bitch, slipping 
her cold muzzle into his hand, shrugged up 
to him comfortably, her wide, limpid eyes 
fixed on her master’s face. Hi might have 
no use for mere parlor pets, but one saw 
at a glance that he was a kind and gentle 
friend to the creatures that served him 
faithfully. So we drove on through the 
dank, chill dawn talking dog till, with a 
sudden flush of color warming all the 
east, the day arose and we pitched over 
the crest of the first hill and came to a 
little flat of pasture land butting up against 
the woods. 

“Want a shot?” asked Hi, pulling up 
on the reins, and looking to me out of the 
corner of an eye. 

A shot? Certainly—but where was this 
shot that he talked about so handily? 

“Got it all staked out for ye. Jes’ cock 
yer eye down that there openin’ in the 
woods, now!” 

I looked, and there, mincing along a 
fallen tree, walked a fat cock-grouse, jerk- 
ing his slim head uneasily, but still hoping 
that we would go on without obliging him 
to scuttle away from his unfinished break- 
fast. “Ye can lick him from the wagon,” 
said Hi, and grinned at me. ‘“Heck—jes’ 
switch aroun’ an’ let him have it!” 

Nonsense! Slaughter, and too easy! It 
seemed bad enough to go and kick him up, 
but that was the better way. I climbed 
down over the wheel, and throwing in a 
pair of shells, crept along toward the bird 
that Hi’s sharp eyes had spied out in the 
thicket. 

Hr-rr-rrr-rr-r-rub! Bang—then bang 
again! He was up and away—the first 
spring had carried him sailing into the 
thick of it, and a shower of riddled leaves 
fell as a curtain to his quick departure. 
Looking sheepish, I turned back to the 
wagon where an array of dogs and Hiram 
waited, and making no excuses climbed 
to my seat again. “Hunb!’”’ murmured 
Hiram, after a pause, ‘“‘’twasn’t so unrea- 
sonable durn easy after all, war it?” 

But still, if one never missed—if it were 
a hit and a kill every time the trigger 
pulled—how soon would one not tire of it? 
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There is the moment’s disappointment of 
the missing, to be sure; but how soon the 
last miss, or all the ones before it, become 
forgotten when a clean, good shot suc- 
ceeds, and the bird, killed neatly, thumps 
into the brush beneath. 

“Waal,” said Hi musingly, “it’s them 
there shots like that et allus knocks the 
stuffin’ outer a man’s nerve. Leastways, 
it allus do to me. I c’n come pretty nigh 
missin’ ’em easy, too, when I walks up 
to ’em settin’, an’ wonderin’ which ways 
they’re a-goin’ to hike it, an’ a-fingerin’ the 
gun an’ ready to poke away! Laws, it’s 
easy!” 

With which Hi consoled me for the miss 
——and for misses of his, too, I suspect. 

“Now, when a bird knocks up in front 
of a dorg, somehow ye ain’t all a-twisted 
up a-thinkin’ an’ a-stewin’ which way he’s 
goin’, but jus’ up an’ licks it to him when 
he jumps.” 

At all events, that was Hi’s philosophy 
of the matter, and he leaned down to 
tweak the ear of the setter bitch again. 

“Now ain’t thet so, Fan?”’ he asked, and 
Fan, with her tail going, said she guessed 
it was. 

A short two miles beyond, we unhitched 
the gray at the charcoal camp, and turning 
her out in a little field at the left, Hi 
whistled to the dogs. I looked at him 
dubiously and then again at the setters. 
Heret>fore, we had hunted only a brace, 
and now there were three. Was he going 
to run them all? 

“‘Heck!”’ answered Hi, in disdain, “‘this 
ain’t no field trial! What’s to hender? 
They ain’t goin’ to bother each other none. 
Old Fan ’li poke about by herself, an’ them 
two Llewellyns ’ll keep off to a side. Come 
on!” 

1 followed meekly, Hi clumping a way 
through the first screen of bush beside the 
woods, and with a sharp call and a wave of 
his hands to the dogs, he spread them out 
before us, and the day was on. 

Our way led along the side of a steep 
ridge, where between the tall trees lay 
scattered clumps of bush and here and 
there a fallen trunk. The last leaves were 
nearly gone, and underfoot stretched the 
woods in their carpet of soft and noiseless 
golden. All about was stillness—the dogs, 
ranging hard at hand on that silent flooring, 
went with a quiet pattering, and only when 
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they burst through the little thickets could 
we hear them loudly; that and the moist- 
ened surtace to hold fast the scent bade 
fair to our success, and we walked on wait- 
ing and watching. 

Half way along the slope the dogs made 
their first stand of the morning. There lay 
a fallen tree, its gray, leafless boughs up- 
standing like the arms of a wraith, and a 
drift of golden leaves about its bole. 
“Steady—steady there, you Gyp!” The 
lithe frame of the setter flexing itself turned 
upon the trail, and, head and tail out- 
pointed, stood like a graven statue, with 
her bright eyes flashing the only sign of 
life. Fan, the big English bitch, at the 
call rounded up sharply, too, and creeping 
in a ways, backed fixedly; but it was the 
other setter, galloping down wind, that 
came well near to spoiling our shot. ‘‘ Nell!’’ 
cried Hiram, sharply, and at the call she 
turned, leaped forward a pace, and was 
almost within reach of the bird and the 
other dogs hidden from view, when some- 
thing halted her in her stride. ‘‘ Steady!” 
cried the voice of Hiram in a warning tone, 
and dropping in her track, the good Nell 
lay there, waiting. 

The bird arose between us, a big cock 
bursting out from under the fallen trunk, 
and with a rousing hrr-rr-rrr springing 
high above the thicket’s head and tearing 
off to the left. Hi had his shot then, and 
—bang!—the bird went on unscathed, the 
pellets of that first barrel sprinkling the 
twigs in its wake. But—crack—that was 
better, and doubling on itself, the grouse 
flung out its wings and, all in a huddle, 
thudded to the ground. First blood for 
Hi! Pulling out the empty shells, he blew 
the smoke from his barrels mechanically, 
and with a little grin of triumph, looked 
over to where | stood waiting. 

“Gat thet one, anyhow!” he chuckled 
gleefully; and called to his well-mannered 
dogs, still lying in their tracks, to retrieve 
the fallen bird. 

And this was a grouse worth having! 
Hi held him out for ‘me to look at—a fat, 
plump beauty in his barred livery of gray- 
ish browns; and when we had looked it over 
and felt its fatness and admired and gloated 
a while, Hi smoothed down its feathers 
daintily, and before stowing it away in his 
coat-tails, called up each of the dogs, one by 
one, and allowed them a gentle sniff apiece. 
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“Say, now, that war a good—warn’t 
it?” said Hi, and waved the dogs forward. 

But Hiram’s next effort was not one to 
boast about. The three setters, ranging 
onward, spread down the hill a ways, and 
sweeping to the right, beat up the cover 
before us. There, at the foot of the rise, 
Tray stood again, this time on the edge of 
a laurel thicket where the thinning trees 
left plenty of room for the shot. ‘‘Steady!” 
I heard him ca!l—he was off to the right of 
me then—and looking forward, | saw old 
Fan, her tail quivering, fast to the edge of 
the laurels and her head swung out abreast 
of her. There was no time to move in for 
a chance—it was all Hiram’s shot, and | 
stood and watched, an uneasy spectator, 
while Hi walked up to flush. Hr-rr-rrr-rb! 
The birds lay close, this day, and kicking 
up, almost from under his feet, | saw the 
grouse whip around in the open and bustle 
toward the nearest cover. It would be 
murder, thought I, and waited for the 
crack of the gun, the little following spurt 
of drifting feathers and the sudden collapse 
of swiftly beating wings. Murder?—yes, 
indeed! A fair, open, easy shot, the game 
in your pocket almost, and easy for the 
asking! Hi drew on it with easy delibera- 
tion—I could see him grin—and—bang!— 
he cut away! 

That bird knew its busines’s—or it seemed 
to me it did! At the crack of the gun, 
the grouse dodged sideways—or really 
ahead of the report, perhaps—and—bang! 
—Hiram cut away with the second barrel, 
and lowering the stock from his shoulder, 
stood there with a wonderfully foolish and 
bewildered expression on his face, the 
grouse going on unhindered. 

“Well—what ’d ye think o’ thet?” 

I knew and precisely! It was very 
simple: Hiram had merely missed!" — 

“Why, look a-here!” he exposttlatéd; 
“T was a-holdin’ right straight to the heft 
o’ him. I jest a-couldn’t missed!” 

But to one looking on the thing had 
been very plain—the bird had dodged just 
as he pulled first on him; and at the second 
shot was darting upward to clear the lower 
branches of the trees. A moment’s thought 
put him straight on this, and, looking 
sheepish, he broke his gun and threw out 
theempty shells. “Durn it,” he grumbled, 
glancing at me sharply, “ye needn’t look 
so cussed funny about it, anyhow!” 
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For I think I had smiled. Times when 
I missed—-and they were plenty enough, 
conscience knows—times when I missed, 
Hiram had a way of looking up at the tree 
tops, snuffling deeply, looking back at me 
and away again, all as if the bird I had 
missed was the last in the world, and never 
again another chance on earth to make 
good that blundering failure. Turning his 
back on me, now, he slouched off along the 
ridge, and falling abreast of him, | went on 
in the trail of the dogs. 

The rest of that hollow drew blank. The 
dogs, beating to and fro, tried all the covers 
vainly; the bird we had flushed and missed 
seemed just a stray, and after a bootless 
nour of this, Hi, with a grunt of disgust, 
began to climb again. ‘‘They’ll be all on 
the hills a-sunnin’ thesselves,” he grum- 
bled; “‘never see ’em so thin!” So swing- 
ing the dogs to the left, we puffed and 
panted to the height, and, sure enough, 
close to the crest, Gyp pointed, fifty yards 
ahead of us, but below meon the slant. It 
was any one’s shot, but after waiting till 
Hi got in line, | bustled straight down 
toward the standing dog. “‘Easy—easy 
thar!” I heard Hi’s voice warning me, but 
giving no heed, kept on. On that slant 
it was stiff work keeping one’s balance, 
and slipping and sliding on the moist 
underfooting of leaves, | pushed along 
hastily, Hiram abreast on a level with the 
dog, and then the bird got up. 

It was much of a marvel that I got the 
shot at all, and a greater one that I hit! 
For the bird, rising afar, switched abrupt- 
ly down the hill, and driving in and out 
among the trees, gave me only a glimpse of 
its back as it plowed headlong through the 
foliage. No time, then, to feel about with 
your feet for a stand—no easy, comfort- 
able pulling on him, but, instead, a kind of 
wobbling, pitching uncertainty, a hasty 
gleam along the gun rib and a twitch at 
the trigger, with only the faintest ghost of a 
hope that the shot would reach its mark. 
But somehow I fluked it; the gun cracked, 
and looking forward over the rib, as my 
feet slid out from under me on that slip- 
pery ridge, I saw the beating wings whirl 
about, and the grouse come tumbling and 
thumping among the branches to the 
ground. There was a shot to make the 
day remembered—a shot, fluke as it was, 
to wipe out the memory of earlier blunders; 
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and when Gyp brought me my bird, all 
warm and plump and soft, | looked upon 
it fondly, smoothing out its ruffled plumage, 
and glanced about carelessly at Hi as if this 
kind of brilliancy were really.a habit of 
mine. 

“Hunb!—got him, didn’t ye?” he sniffed, 
and that took something out of my inflated 
sense of pride. “Say—that ain’t no kind 
er way to walk up pheasants!” 

Why not? It seemed a pretty good way 
tome! Hadn’t I killed my bird, and made 
a very pretty shot in doing it? Hiram 
sniffed disdainfully. It might go now and 
then; but—by shucks—they warn’t nothin 
to it in the long run! But why not, I 
asked again. 

“Oh, shucks!”’ cried Hiram, disgustedly, 
“git a level with the bird—git a level, I 
say. First place, when you come belly- 
floppin’ and coastin’ an’ a-roarin’ down 
the hill, no pheasant ain’t goin’ to sit 
aroun’ until ye squash daown on top o’ 
him. They’re a-goin’ to git up, an’ they’re 
goin’ to git up quick—an’ a long ways 
off.”” 

Then, besides, as Hiram told me in plain 
and quite as testy language, the chances 
were always that the bird would dodge 
down the slant away from you as fast as its 
wings could drive it; and whoever has 
flung shot after a bird going away at an 
angle beneath him will fail to remember 
that any special advantages were held out 
by that one kind of a shot. 

But, after all, I had not missed, and 
again called the fact to Hiram’s attention. 

“Oh, gol durn!” was what he answered, 
and | perceived that the precise and 
special philosophy—the end justifies the 
means—would not appeal to ahy one of 
Hiram’s cast of mind. If you were going 
to do a thing, then do it right, was Hiram’s 
view of it; but a moment later, all this 
forgotten, | well-nigh choked in the effort 
to keep sober, when we crossed the hill- 
top above. 

There stood Fan, and Nell at her heels, 
stanchly backing! 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Hi, and made for 
them. During our wrangle on the slope be- 
low, the two dogs must have found this bird, 
and all the time had stood there. With a 
sudden roar it got up between us—Hiram 
was below me still on the slant—and the 
first pitch it made to the left along the 
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ridge-top carried it out of his sight. But 
—bang!—bang!—Hiram cut away with a 
snap shot from each barrel, and, the bird 
still going on, | dropped it easily with the 
right. So, waiting for Hiram to give the 
word to his dogs to retrieve, | stood and 
looked at him. 

“Gol durn it! Laugh, why don’t ye?” 
he yelled at me, but the temper was short- 
lived. As Fan retrieved, and came gal- 
loping in, mouthing the bird daintily, 
Hiram had to grin again. “Say, wouldn’t 
that serve a feller right? Here | go 
a-preachin’ like a dominie what’s to be did, 
an’ what not, an’, right about, thar I go 
an’ do jes’ what | hadn’t oughter do, right 
on top o’ my hollerin’!” 

If Hiram meant that he had missed the 
bird nicely, that was, indeed, precisely 
what he had done! 

“Might ’a’ known thet pheasant ’d dodge 
over the hill away from me!” 

We picked up another grouse two hun- 
dred yards beyond, Hiram stopping it 
neatly, after a miss with the right, as it 
swung across a little opening among the 
twigs; and that restored all his gayety. 
As he stowed the bird ih his coat-tails, | 
saw him look about with a swift glance 
and then swiftly at me. ‘Want a shot?” 
he demanded and with a furtive grin. I 
nodded, and, turning to the left sharply, 
he brought me out of the wooded cover, 
and into a little opening lined with the 
dusky gray of alder thickets and the bright 
green of a hand strip of turf showing up 
beneath. 

The dogs, ranging across the interval, 
seemed to know the place. All three spread 
out in line, and, cutting up the piece be- 
tween them, covered all the ground with 
a care and precision worthy of their mas- 
ter’s training. For Hi knew dog and what 
dog was for! Thirty years he had hunted 
these and other covers, and what he didn’t 
know about the habits of the birds within 
them must have been some habit that even 
the birds themselves never knew. ‘Fan 
—you, Fan!” he called sharply in a warn- 
ing tone, and, answering to the wave of his 
hand, the bitch doubled on her track, and 
swept into the depths of an alder thicket 
she had turned away from before. A mo- 
ment’s brushing of the twigs followed; we 
could see her sinuous form threading 
among the branches—she stopped—went 
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on into the thick of it, and there, by the 
sudden stillness, we knew she had come to 
a point. 

“Cock?” said I inquiringly, with a 
glance at the black, rich earth showing 
where the hoofs of the cattle had cut it, 
and Hiram nodded. 

“Step right in,” he invited cordially, 
with a wave of his hand, and, awaiting no 
second bidding, | thrust aside the screen 
of twigs, and crept along after the dog. 
A rod beyond, by stooping, | could see the 
bitch—or, rather, the gleam of a white 
patch of hide where she stood—and, hold- 
ing the gun before me, stepped down 
toward her. 

S’ scee-scee-see-see-see-seee whistled the 
woodcock as he arose—a fat, brisk flight 
bird—and, throwing up the barrels with a 
jerk, I let drive at him, helter-skelter, the 
stock clutched in the hollow of an arm- 
pit. No use! It was a wide miss, | knew 
the instant | pulled a trigger. “Mark!” I 
yelled, and came an answer in the crack of 
Hiram’s gun and a soft splash among the 
boughs as the plump bundle of yellowish 
browns tumbled earthward. 

“Much obleeged!”’ he called mockingly, 
and at the tone of Hiram’s voice I pricked 
up my ears. ‘‘Much obleeged! I’ve tried 
three days gone by for that cock.” 

So, when Fan had retrieved, I crawled 
back foolishly into the open, and, with a 
cold eye, stared Hiram in the face. ‘Oh, 
gosh!”’ he mumbled, taking the bird from 
Fan, and giggling openly. “‘I jes’ a got ter 
laugh! Durn if ye ain’t as good as a 
cocker!” 

And what he had said about the three- 
times trial appeared to be true enough; 
the bird (or another taking its place each 
day) had tricked him every time he tried 
for it. On the first day he had gone in 
after the dog, jumped the bird without a 
sight of it, flushed it the second time with 
the same result, and on the third time, 
when it departed elsewhere, disgustedly 
called off the dogs and went on. On the 
day following it was the same, so far as 
results were concerned. He stood out- 
side then, and, urging the dog to flush, 
heard the cock get up and flip into the 
woods on the other side of the copse. The 
third day continued the comedy — that 
cock would have gone southward joyous- 
ly and unharmed, but that I came as a 
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Heaven-sent instrument to aid Hiram in 
its undoing! 

“Don’t ye care!” he consoled, after an- 
other chuckle. “I got another place 
aroun’ the corner, ’at’s almost allus got a 
stray one a-waitin’.” 

To make good his word, he led me around 
the next neck of wood, and there, sure 
enough, Gyp and Tray stood in the first 
thicket, and Hiram played cocker for my 
turn. “Mark!” he yelled —bang /— and 
the untouched bird came flipping up into 
the open. “Mark!”—another after it. 
Bang! Hiram squibbed at the second and 
got it, but I had the satisfaction of stop- 
ping the other as it swung away to the left. 

“Well, now, that was purty good, warn’t 
it?” he cried gleefully, as he blundered out 
of the thicket. “Say, I’m fair to middlin’ 
handy, now ain’t I, when it comes to close 
shootin’?”’ 

Hiram’s pride was a thing that easily 
soared skyward, but as easily tumbled 
again. Two minutes later the dogs found 
cock once more, and Hiram was all for go- 
ing in to repeat his past successes, ‘Hold 
fast!” he cried, as | stepped up to take my 
turn in the thicket, and, plowing his way 
through the boughs, found the dog, and 
braggartly yelled, “Git up thar!” At 
which the cock, of course, did get up, and, 
flapping almost in his face, gave Hiram 
the opportunity to score a neat and most 
cleverly executed miss, although the bird 
whirled about straight in the open, where 
I dropped it almost on Hiram’s hat. But 
even that was not the worst of it! At the 
two shots a grouse got up on the thicket’s 
edge—a wonderfully patient bird that had 
stood all Hi’s yelling and stamping among 
the branches—and, buzzing for the woods 
beyond, gave him a fair, open shot in the 
clear. 

I stood and watched that little comedy 
—or was it a tragedy instead? I saw the 
gun reach deliberately to his shoulder; 
there was Hi, his face screwed up to the 
stock—a long wait—no following report, 
but a sudden flinch of the gun—then bang! 
—and Hiram had missed again! 

He lowered the barrels and looked back 
at me, his face a picture of foolishness. 

“Say,” he drawled awkwardly, after a 
moment’s silence, ‘guess | ain’t so gol 
durned punkins a-shootin’ after all! Come 
along!” 
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For Hiram had been twigging and twitch- 
ing at the right barrel, forgetting, until too 
late, that he had just but emptied it in his 
futile squib at the woodcock. ‘“‘Say, that 
ain’t wuss than a store clerk out on a holi- 
day, air it?” he demanded, and looked even 
less joyful when | agreed with him entirely. 

But, later on, Hiram was himself again, 
and gave me a real picture of his shoot- 
ing. Noon came, and with it luncheon be- 
side a spring and a little rest for the dogs. 
After that we plunged into the thick of 
the woods; and, as we topped the crest, 
a big grouse arose wild before the dogs, 
and, with all the power of its wings urging 
it along, roared across before us. Only a 
glimpse of grayish brown, the glint of 
wings as it dodged and bustled; and the 
gun, springing to Hiram’s shoulder, cracked 
sharply, when I saw the grouse fling for- 
ward and tumble with a thump to the 
leaves. That was good! But this time 
Hiram made no boast. 

Again! We swung away from the 
ridge, and, coming down the slope, worked 
along the edge of the open wood-lots. Now 
the sun was bright and staring, the birds 
were out on the-edges, and two of them 
arose together. One, skipping along the 
edge, | got comfortably; Hiram’s was a 
cock, and a wise one. It screwed into the 
trees at the first jump, dodging behind the 
nearest trunk, and would have been a lost 
bird for me. But Hiram waited, and, the 
bird showing itself a hand’s breadth, he 
caught it with the full center of the charge, 
a spurt of feathers leaping to the crack of 
the gun. That was better still—an able 
shot ably executed—and I told him so. 

“Dunno,” he answered slowly; “ain’t 
braggin’ none now. Jest a-doin’ a leetle 
shootin’!” 

Still it was a good shot, and the next was 
better. As we beat up a wooded point 
stretching out into the open, the working 
dogs flushed a grouse close before us and 
full against a blank wall of tangle grape- 
vines. Its one way to freedom was sky- 
ward, and it climbed, screwing upward with 
a twist to one side like a woodcock dodging 
over the alder-tops. At the best, it seemed 
to me, it was let drive at the sight of 
feathers, and | cracked away at close 
range, and, but for a fortunate miss, would 
have cut the bird into quarters with the 
load. But Hiram, displaying judgment 
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and patience, held his shot, and the bird, 
climbing higher, was just dodging over the 
parapet of vines when he cut it down as 
it swerved. So close was the grouse to the 
edge of it that the roar of the gun saw the 
bird out of sight, and only the soft thump 
among the twigs beyond and a fluttering 
of wings told us Hiram had killed. 
“Waal,” said Hiram, a furtive grin on his 
face, “I ain’t a-sayin’ nawthin’! But, now, 
if ye was to tell me that ere shot was a good 
one, | sorter might look pleased a mite!” 
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So I told him truly, and together we 
went on down the woods till the long sha- 
dows fell and the warning of night turned 
our steps eastward to where the gray 
mare waited patiently at the bars. 

“What luck?” called his wife Annie, 
as we drove up into the door-yard in the 
dark; and Hiram answered, .“‘Oh, fair to 
middlin’!’? 

But to me it was more than that. | had 
my share of the birds and had missed 
nothing—save here and there a bird. 





IS HEART WEAKNESS DUE TO 
OVERWORK? 


BY G. ELLIOT FLINT 


a i MHE extraordinary prevalence of 
heart weakness is attracting at- 
tention. One week last summer 

there cccurred in New York 125 deaths 

from this cause; for the curresponding 
week in 1904 the number was but 56—an 
increase in one year of more than 100 per 
cent. Sir James Crichton-Browne, in a lec- 
ture before the medical faculty of Victoria 

University, stated that from 1859 to 1863, 

in England, 92,181 perso:.s dicd of heart 

weakness, while nervous disorders carried 
off 96,000. Both these figures, he stat- 
ed further, were greatly augmented from 

1884 to 1888; being then 224,102 for 

heart weakness, and 260,558 for nervous 

ailments. 

So much for the facts. Now the remedy 
almost universally proposed is less work. 
“We work too hard,” is iterated and re- 
iterated by conservatives. Victims of heart 
failure and of nervous troubles generally 
are ‘instanced as immolations to a too 
strenuous civilization. 

“The heart has the most enduring vi- 
tality of any organ. Removed from a 
frog’s body it will beat for hours. It is the 


first human organ to show signs of life, the 
last to lose those signs, in ordinary circum- 
stances. In the hands of modern surgeons 
the heart of a living man is massaged, is 
removed, cleansed and replaced, has its 
wounds sewed up. 

“Tt is a fine line which divides between 
suicidal intent and the willful driving to 
fatal speed of an organ so wonderfully de- 
vised for strength, vigor and power of re- 
covery.” 

Now | admit that high living and ner- 
vous strain ar2 destroyers; but I deny that 
they will produce serious heart weakness. 
Nor do I see how they can drive to “fatal 
speed” so robust an organ. Far from its 
being a fact that must of us verdrive our 
hearts, I intend to show that we do not 
drive them l.alf enough. 

That th. human heart is weak, as com- 
pared with that cf animals, is true; else 
we wuld not be as prone to heart trouble 
as animals are exempt from it. Few men 
can run a mile, at even a moderate pace, 
without distress, yet our domestic ani- 
mals, such as the dog and herse, keep it 
up all day. But who has ever heard of a 
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horse dying of heart weakness? Horses 
have spavin, colic, glanders, pneumonia, 
rarely cardiac trouble. 

Animals take more exercise than men— 
drive their hearts more; hence their im- 
munity from heart weakness. We fre- 
quently hear of a man running to catch 
a boat or a train, and collapsing. All men 
and women, without being athletes, ought 
to be able to run a few yards without the 
slightest inconvenience. 

I would propose, then, as an offset to 
the appalling increase of cardiac affec- 
tions, that persons leading a sedentary 
life take more physical exercise. Lack of 
time is no excuse, as a five-minutes brisk 
run daily will maintain any one’s heart in 
a healthy condition. Of course I do not 
presume to prescribe exercise for those suf- 
fering from organic disease—such should 
consult their physicians; but all who have 
merely weak hearts can easily strengthen 
them by a brief, though rational, system of 
training. 

Two important causes of heart trouble 
are underwork and overwork, but chiefly 
underwork. Where due to overwork it has 
been physical, not mental. The hearts of 
long-distance runners and bicyclists some- 
times become hypertrophied, while chil- 
dren sometimes succumb to too arduous 
play. With children, however, it is usu- 
ally due to a predisposition in that di- 
rection from their parents whose hearts 
have been weakened by prolonged under- 
exercise, rather than to overexercise on 
their part. 

As the result of a recent examination of 
nearly 10,000 school children in the pri- 
mary grades, by the Board of Health, it 
was found that 50 per cent. were suffering 
from physical defects, among which pre- 
dominated defective vision, insufficient nu- 
trition, pulmonary and heart ailments— 
a startling condition of our boasted civili- 
zation. 

Overeating as an accessory cause of 
heart weakness in adults deserves men- 
tion. But here again underexercise is an 
indirect cause, for those who exercise vigor- 
ously may, with little risk, eat heartily. 
Organs kept in a healthy state by normal 
activity can take care of a reasonable ex- 
cess of food. 

Some, however, who overeat and do not 
exercise, distend their stomachs so that 
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their contents exert an undue pressure on 
the heart. 

Another common result of years of eating 
much and exercising little is what is known 
as fatty heart. This is a transformation 
of the tissue elements of the heart into 
granular fat. It is induced by obstruction 
of the circulation, which, in its turn, is 
induced by lack of exercise. Fatty hearts 
are responsible for many sudden deaths; 
the organ, in some cases, being so weak 
that it collapses while the patient is seated 
in a chair. 

In contradistinction to overnutrition, 
undernutrition may, by weakening all the 
organs, predispose the heart to its peculiar 
ailments. But here, too, the need for 
exercise would be indicated; for two ef- 
fects of exercise are to increase appetite 
and assimilative power. 

Exercise, then, so generally ignored in 
comments on the increase of heart trouble, 
is undeniably the most important means to 
combat its ravages. If it is true, and no 
one will deny that it 7s true, that exercise 
will develop the muscles used, it is also 
true that any kind of brisk exertion will 
develop the heart; for all exercises in- 
crease the force and frequency of heart- 
beats. 

The general effects of physical work are 
known to every one. That it accelerates 
the circulation, augments the intake of 
oxygen, quickens and increases the chemi- 
cal changes in the tissues whereby car- 
bonic acid is formed, which gas must be 
rapidly eliminated by the lungs,—these 
are commonplaces. And to say that the 
heart, in order to supply the working mus- 
cles’ increased need for nutriment and oxy- 
gen and to get rid of the carbon-dioxide 
and other waste-tissue products, must 
pump blood faster and more strongly, is 
another commonplace. But, though we 
know all these things, do we fully realize 
what such vigorous work means to the 
heart’s health? The strong heart that 
will result from its greater amount of work 
will be far less liable to its peculiar affec- 
tions—namely, pericarditis, endocarditis, 
hypertrophy, dilatation, fatty degenera- 
tion, aneurism and rupture. 

Heart trouble is more frequent in adults 
than in children; and, at least in the form 
of an enfeeblement of the organ, it is start- 
lingly common in the aged, who usually 
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Is Heart Weakness 


take little exercise. This condition, how- 
ever, does not obtain in animals. The 
heart of an old horse that continues to 
work almost never troubles him; he dies 
usually of an attack of acute indigestion 
superinduced by his poor teeth, which no 
longer properly masticate his feed. In 
this connection it is curious to note that 
when dogs live physically like men—that 
is, take little exercise—they are then not 
exempt from heart weakness. Fatty de- 
generation is not uncommon in old dogs 
that have become too lazy to run about. 
The kind of exercise one should take for 
his heart’s sake is extremely important. 
As I have already said, exercise, to affect 
the heart sufficiently, must be vigorous, 
though not too vigorous. Ordinary walk- 
ing, while healthful, falls short of this re- 
quirement. That. calisthenics and light 
exercises generally are also deficient in this 
respect is proved by the fact that, while 
all humankind naturally indulge in light 
exercises, yet heart ailments are prevalent 
among them. Every one that is not bed- 
ridden walks more or less; and I have read 
learned articles which try to prove that 
walking is the only exercise man requires. 
But if a man never runs, he could not, if he 
would, run fairly fast even a half-mile. So 
the argument is in effect that a man need 
not be able to run. I cannot agree with 
this conclusion; for walking at a moderate 
pace affects heart action only slightly. 


Running, of all exercises for the heart, 
is, | think, the best. Of course one who 
has a weak heart cannot immediately run 
either fast or far; nor is it necessary for 
the average individual to learn to run 
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great distances at ahighspeed. But every 
one owes it to his health to be able to run, 
without distress, say a half-mile at a fair 
pace. Let him begin by jogging one- 
eighth or one-quarter of a mile; then a 
half-miie, which distance he may ulti- 
mately run reasonably fast. 

An effect of proper exercise is to increase 
the number of heart beats from ten to 
thirty times per minute. Thus any kind 
of active work will increase the heart’s 
strength. Hand-bail, boxing, fencing, 
chest-weight exercise, throwing the med- 
icine ball, rowing, swimming, tennis, base- 
ball, etc., are all excellent for this purpose. 

The importance of having pure air for 
the lungs and heart is obvious. 

Some seem to believe that making the 
heart beat hard is dangerous; but never 
to allow it to beat hard will weaken it, and 
is therefore much more dangerous. Feel 
the heart of a dog beat just after he has 
run; it will jump like a trip-hammer. 

While many have argued that very 
strong muscles are of little use, no one will 
argue thus respecting the heart. In pneu- 
monia and in other acute crises, a strong 
heart is essential for a complete recovery; 
mere muscular power being, in such cases 
at least, of trifling importance. 

When mankind’s need for some sort of 
vigorous physical work daily is recognized, 
and when, in consequence, a vast majority 
instead of a small minority, take real exer- 
cise, then, and only then, will heart ail- 
ments become as rare in humans as they 
now are in animals. No longer let us per- 
mit our hearts to drive us—to death; let 
us drive them. 



































The In New York the other night at 
— his Madison Square Garden pub- 
lic reception, W. J. Bryan, just 
off the steamer from England, devoted an 
hour to the construction of a platform for 
the future use of those presidential “ aspira- 
tions,” which his friends of the hour are 
determined that he shall possess. 

His method was one characteristic of 
such builders—reformers, investigators, 
politicians, and others afflicted with “ aspi- 
rations” or pessimism. 

First, he declared that “‘our nation is the 
greatest nation in the world—because here 
the individual has the highest possible 
stimulus to great endeavor,” and then for 
a period of fifty minutes, he proceeded to 
tell his good-natured, though noisy audi- 
tors, about their desperate industrial con- 
dition, of the ruin that is awaiting us, of 
the trials of “suffering toil.” 

Last year an eight-oared crew from the 
Vesper Boat Club of Philadelphia went 
to the Henley Regatta on money raised 
among its members and other patriotic 
sportsmen of its native city. The indi- 
viduals of the crew, while within the letter 
of the amateur law, were unsound as to its 
spirit; their manager was unsound both in 
amateur spirit and in simple business 
sense; and the money subscribed by their, 
loyal townsmen was more than necessary 
for legitimate expenses by about three 
thousand dollars. 

With a crew and a manager of this type, 
and a surplus, the (to be) expected hap- 
pened—1. ¢. the men had a “good time” 
after the races jaunting around a foreign 
country, which they had not before seen 
and might not have another opportunity of 


visiting at no cost to themselves. Inci- 
dentally, | wish to add that nobody in 
England among rowing clubs or outside of 
them, officially or privately, discovered 
anything wrong with either the amateur 
status of the crew, or with its junketing; 
on the contrary the “hospitality” of the 
American oarsmen was accepted and recip- 
rocated. 

In due course the crew and its manager 
came home, and to the Philadelphia com- 
mittee which called for a report. Then the 
stupid manager turned a usual business 
procedure into an “investigation,” by 
refusing to make a detailed accounting 
of the money which had been intrusted to 
him for the expenses of the trip. Now, 
there followed at once sensational news- 
paper surmises; followed, of course, threats 
of legal prosecution; followed, at length, 
cables to English papers that lost nothing 
of innuendo in the telling of this “typical 
illustration ot Yankee amateurism.” 

Quickly upon newspaper “exposure” 
came official investigation by the National 
Rowing Association to which the Vespers 
belong, with lawyers on both sides, pub- 
licity of the “discoveries” and the ex- 
travagant and wide sweeping excoria- 
tion customary to the average committee 
of American citizens bent on investigat- 
ing or reform. Having thus made a 
public scandal out of what we should 
have handled (without gloves) behind club 
doors, England, in her dear, accustomed 
way, has enlarged upon it, and blackened 
it, and internationalized it, and “how- 
dared-we” over it, and finally in legisla- 
tive conclave given birth to a thoroughly 
insular regulation for its Henley race meet. 
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Onthe Was there ever a people with so 
a acute a mania for washing its 

#69 soiled linen in public! Nodoubt 
public cleansing is preferable to no washing 
at all, and yet seriously it is a question if 
employment of the band-wagon-cure, with 
all its vulgar noise and publicity, does not 
do nearly as much harm as the disease. 
Certainly the onlooker is given an exag- 
gerated and wholly unjust impression of 
the condition of the particular household 
under disinfection. 

I would not be understood as advocating 
secret sessions for the consideration of our 
offenses, because fear of being found out, 
of publicity in other words, is perhaps one 
of the most effective safeguards of public 
morals; but is it necessary to set all the 
bells aringing every time the laundry is sent 
forth to the stream, or to call up the neigh- 
bors by telephone whenever we change 
our linen, lest the friendly souls next door 
come to regard fresh linen as an event in 
our lives? 

We Americans are familiar with the big- 
ness of our fellow-countryman’s ideas and 
words, his fondness for the hyperbolic, his 
habit of dealing in large figures, his sudden 
and alternating flights to the realms of 
optimism or the depths of pessimism, his 
love of right and a square deal. We dis- 
count his extremes of praise or of censure 
by a full fifty per cent., and know that his 
heart is in the right place. But not so the 
foreigner,—not so England, which ought 
to understand more instead of less than 
the others,—he takes our self-arraignment 
at its face value and without a particle of 
dilution. 


Uncle Perhaps you are asking what all 
— this has to do with Bryan’s 
aws ’ 
Wood speech or the Henley Stewards 
pillory of the Vesper Crew—if 

so, you’ve another think coming, for the 
relation is very close. Each magnified an 
exception and deceived himself and tried 
also to deceive us into accepting it as the 
rule of theland. But we know that Bryan’s 
oratorical anguish concerning “suffering 
toil” is neither sincere nor pertinent, and 
that the Henley Stewards, while no doubt 
sincere, are—insular appears to be about 
the gentlest word I can find to suggest 
credulity and shortsightedness and bias 
that overiooks the beam in the home eye. 
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We know well while Bryan rages over 
our desperate industrial condition, that 
there never was a time in American history 
when we were so prosperous, collectively 
and individually; never a time when wages 
were so high or labor so scarce and inde- 
pendent. And in the face of that strong- 
est, and perhaps most menacing of trusts 
—the labor unions—we smile at Bryan’s 
“suffering toil” as we recall ‘‘the cross of 
gold,” that other declamatory trick phrase 
of his, which ten years ago was as specious 
and as insincere as is this one of later 
coinage. 

No doubt Europe and England with 
Bryan’s New York speech before them have 
decided that America is going from bad to 
worse. I dare say they believe that we 
have no canned beef which has not been 
made from diseased cattle; that all men 
in American politics are grafters; and all 
our rowing honeycombed with profession- 
alism. But we know better; we know 
too much to be fooled by the smooth tongue 
of Bryan or the honestly biased one of 
the Stewards; and good old Uncle Sam, 
amiable to a fault, long suffering to a point 
of selfishness, goes on sawing wood un- 
ruffled by the bawling of professional re- 
formers or the animadversions of well- 
meaning but ignorant friends. And he 
prospers increasingly because he has the 
strength and the virtue that come to in- 
telligence, energy, and where a majority 
believe in right thinking and right living. 


None In no sense do I wish to be un- 
> ™” derstood as defending or excus- 
too ing the course of the Vesper 


Good Crew, though I believe the onus 
should rest upon the manager. 
On the contrary, I consider their action 
scandalous and as having been too lightly 
punished, especially the manager, who de- 
served nothing less severe than expulsion 
from his club. But the Vespers do not 
represent American rowing (fortunately) 
any more than Mr. Bryan represents the 
American people; the misconduct of eight 
oarsmen offers no more tenable proof of 
the taint of the entire American game 
than do the common or garden ups and 
downs of industrial life indicate a condi- 
tion bordering on political or other disso- 
lution. 
With their perspective thus narrowed, 
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the Henley Stewards have been badgered 
into passing a resolution (that practically 
insists on individuals paying their own 
expenses), which is not only unfair and at 
odds with custom the world over, but en- 
tirely out of accord with theory and daily 
practice in England itself. ° 

If there is any man on this earth, white 
or black, who insists that his expenses in 
competitive sport must be ao drain on 
himself—that man is the Britisher. And 
he is quite right; an amateur should be 
neither in nor out a dollar. It is entirely 
proper that his club, his college, his asso- 
ciation or such collection of bodies as he 
represents, should pay his legitimate ex- 
penses when he is sent to compete for that 
college, or club, or association, or union. 
England goes much farther and gives much 
more latitude in the matter of expenses 
than we do; in cricket, for example, 
“amateur” players in England whose ser- 
vices are desired for the county champion- 
ship series, are literally “found” during 
the entire season. No graft of this kind 
could exist in America without raising 
such a storm as would blow the whole 
thing to Kingdom Come. Nor would we 
tolerate the conditions that obtain in 
English track athletics and “amateur” 
football, both of which are steeped in covert 
professionalism. And as for junketing,— 
why that comes near to being the Eng- 
lishman’s alter ego,—it is a part of the Eng- 
lish game. You might as well deprive him 
of his dearest possession—his prejudice, for 
instance—as deprive him of his junket. 
Let the Stewards figure up how many good 
American dollars have gone to satisfy this 
national predilection through the medium 
of cricketers, golfers and other English 
athletes that have visited us. 

Therefore, in spreading their recent reso- 
lution on record, the Henley Stewards are 
proposing to inaugurate a iiew system in 
English—competitive sport; or is this inno- 
vation only for American consumption? 


England The effort made by Steward 
sel Fletcher of the Henley Regatta 
Rivals Committee to “exclude Amer- 

icans from the races because of 
differences in rules regarding amateurs,” 
is quite in line with what I have just been 
saying; but the effort meets with my sym- 
pathetic approval. Mr. Fletcher is right; 


“our differences are irreconcilable.” Not 
that our amateur is less genuine than theirs, 
but because of the Englishman’s “blatant 
belief in himself and unreasoning prejudice 
against every other human creature.” And 
he cannot forgive the fact that the Ameri- 
can is always his equal, or his superior, 
whatever be the game. 

Personally, | much admire the English, 
as any traveler must who has become ac- 
quainted with their sturdy qualities and 
witnessed their honest colonial work. But 
the truth is that although the Englishman 
is a gracious, generous winner, he is a bad 
loser, perhaps, the worst—and especially 
when America is the victor. For this and 
other reasons I say I thoroughly sympa- 
thize with Mr. Fletcher’s endeavors to close 
Henley, and | say it in all sincerity. 

Foreign entries have been quite changing 
Henley in recent years for the Englishman 
who has always viewed it as a social event 
where he might meet his friends and have 
a bit of rowing that did not demand a 
severe preliminary period of training. If 
he lost—it made no matter; for whether 
the Grand Challenge Cup went to Leander 
or Trinity, it was still in the family. 
Foreign entries, however, have changed all 
this; they have made the Challenge Cup a 
sort of world’s championship event. Now 
the Englishman must train and take his 
racing seriously or lose the Cup, as he did 
this year, to a fairly good crew of Belgians. 

With Henley closed, the Englishman 
may go back to his knitting, so to say, 
without the need of the work and the de- 
nial of a training period, or the constant 
dread of losing his cherished trophy. 

Yes, by all means, close it—but not until 
the Grand Challenge Cup has been won 
back, and not to Americans only, as your 
reasons might be misinterpreted. My sug- 
gestion would be to close the regular Hen- 
ley events to all foreign entries, but to add 
a Foreign Cup event to be raced for on one 
of the Henley regatta days. This would 
serve both causes; it will not detract from 
the fun of Henley week or interfere with 
the men who want to row and not be 
obliged to train—yet, at the same time, it 
will offer an opportunity for English oars- 
men, if they want it, of meeting the best of 
outside talent. And it will be well for 
future English rowing if her oarsmen do 
not evade the chance for competition. 
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It was not to their credit that Leander in 
the face of strong foreign competition was 
“unable to raise a representative eight” at 
the Henley regatta last July, when the 
Grand Challenge Cup, for the first time in 
its history, was carried out of England. 
If Leander’s course was indifference, it is 
not an estimable trait of English character; 
if fear of a beating, then indeed is a new 
and widely differing generation growing up; 
if it was a literal fact that eight first-class 
oarsmen could not be found available in 
all of England, it was truly a lamentable 
acknowledgment for so distinctly a row- 
ing country. 

And any one of these counts is occasion 
for some concern in England—I should say. 


The easiest money recorded thus far for 
1906 was that $1,000 which Mr. H. K. Vin- 
gut won from Mr. E. L. Norton by riding 
one hundred miles inside thirteen hours, 
using four horses. Mr.’ Norton had wa- 
gered that a man out of training could not 
ride one hundred miles within twenty-four 
hours! If there is a man, middle aged or 
younger, that has ever ridden and is not 
now an invalid, who cannot accomplish that 
feat, he should take to bloomers instanter. 
Had the bet been to ride one horse one 
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hundred miles within twenty-four hours, 
and bring the horse in in good condition, 
it would have been something more of a 
sporting proposition, though no great task 
for a good horse and horseman. 


The Saratoga race meet this year was 
refreshingly and comparatively free of sen- 
sational betting raids, showing that the 
labors of the late William C. Whitney were 
not without results. Only one raid of 
notoriety was made (by Gates) and that 
one, it is most gratifying to record, went 
wrong. 

Those with the best interests of racing 
in mind discountenance these gambler 
plunges, but improvement comes slowly 
because the Gates kind of man is numerous 
and has no regard for the welfare of the 
game beyond its speculative features. 


Can we not put behind the bars some of 
these inconsiderate automobile owners who 
persist in using blinding searchlights in the 
city? An ordinance to forbid their use and 
to silence the siren wail and the aggressive 
“honk” would necessitate slower driving 
by the chauffeur and give to the humble 
pedestrian his walk in peace and compara- 
tive safety. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WORLD 
THE PASSING OF THE PROFESSIONAL 


. retreat of the professional has been 
sounded in the coach-burdened West 
and the real movement for the bettering of 
college athletics has finally begun. 
Conventions and faculty committees 
have labored for years on the elusive eli- 
gibility question, with the cheerful pros- 
pect of a padded cell in the future were 
they not saved by merciful murder. They 
made endless rules which they did not ex- 
pect to understand and hoped that ethics 
might be cultivated by prohibition; that 
an efficient police power was enough with- 
out disagreeably dwelling on good faith 
and honor and such delicate matters. The 
elaborate code of the Providence Conven- 
tion, called some years ago at the instance 
of Brown University, was based on the 
assumption that all men are liars and there- 
fore regulations should be so minute that 
no erring athlete could find a gap. A 


faithful purpose in the subscribers was 
scarcely considered; the task was to make 
a steel compact from which none could 
escape. The subscribers took the code in 
the same spirit—hence the teacup tem- 
pests that raged over constructions and 
the serious necessity for a High Court of 
Eligibility. 

The whole trouble has been, not with the 
rules, but with their application; the in- 
genuity of a corporation lawyer has been 
surpassed by the cleverness of the eligibility 
student. he rules were not at fault, but 
they were administered as rules, not as prin- 
ciples. And the grossest violator of the 
ethics is the professional coach, who studies 
the laws with the sole purpose of evading 
them. It would not be fair to put all the 
blame of the present deplorable conditions 
on the shoulders of the professional; there 
are good professionals, especially in rowing, 
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but the general trend of their effort has been 
against the best interests of sport, and they 
have evolved the numerous conscience- 
quieting schemes that are imposed on well- 
meaning but easily satisfied graduates and 
committees. 

And now we are beginning to realize what 
we have all known for years and have occa- 
sionally said in a casual way—that we need 
only a few general rules. If our opponent 
takes an unfair advantage, the right course 
is to refuse again to meet him. We all do 
that in our personal contests, but we have 
been singularly dense as to right and wrong 
in collegiate athletics. So long as a man 
may be secured and kept at college without 
an act of real professionalism—if some safe 
method can be devised to accomplish the 
end—then all is well. The man who would 
not even dream of playing unfairly where 
his tennis or golf club is concerned, will not 
hesitate to subscribe money to a fund that 
is mysteriously used to “help” deserving 
students who incidentally happen to be 
athletes. The ugly facts are hidden and 
there is a high huff if some one bluntly tells 
the truth. 

Unfortunately the ‘‘exposures’’ of ir- 
regular athletes are often made with a pur- 

se foreign to the best interests of sport. 

o protest a man before a game, on infor- 
mation that has been carefully withheld un- 
til the last moment, is not sportsmanlike; it 
shows the unfair spirit in all nakedness and 
puts the protestants on a level with the 
fuilty man—if he happens to be guilty. 

he other class of ‘‘exposure’’ is sensational 
and every fact not known is generally sup- 

lied. 
4 The uncovering of an especially bad case 
here and there will never purify sport; 
these abuses are so flagrant as to be unnat- 
ural even in the prevailing system. The 
real evil—the spirit of commercialism—is 
only shown in a vague way because ab- 
solute proof is nearly always impossible. 
The recruiting agent, sometimes the coach 
or more often his man Friday, bobs up 
from time to time, but his ways are mysteri- 
ous. We only know that the poor boy he 
visits is in residence the next year and that 
he has tutors and makes a very little goa 
great way. Only the bunglers have notori- 
ous ineligibles on their hands; the better 
coaches know how to manage things differ- 
ently and never a word of fact comes forth. 
When a star blazes too luridly, like the 
Rose, he is extinguished. 

The head of the whole objectionable sys- 
tem is the professional coach, who must 
maintain his place and reputation because 
the man in the street believes that coaches 
and not players win games and races. His 
job depends on winning; if he can get the 
men he will win and fatten his pocketbook. 
The first step in the general housecleaning 
must be the extinction of the professional. 
The coach is not working for the good of 
sport; it is nothing to him if only a small 
fraction of the undergraduates are obtain- 


ing any exercise or benefit from the game 
that he controls. He was hired to make 
winners, not to preach doctrines, and, once 
he has found his men, all other candidates 
are a nuisance and ought not to be allowed 
on the playing field or in the boats. This 
is a natural position for the coach; he 
knows that his salary depends on victories 
and he is going to have them. If it hap- 
pens that a few more or less ethical prin- 
ciples come into the way, they are easily 
surmounted. If an exposure occurs, the 
coach sinks out of view and the committee 
answers. 

There is no wrong in the principle of pro- 
fessional coaching; it is a matter of ex- 
pediency, and we have never questioned 
that a coach is neededin racquets, cricket or 
the like, but the false position that the in- 
dividual has come to occupy in college 
makes his presence a bar to clean sport. 
From the true position of a servant, he has 
become a director, framing the policy in 
many of our institutions. The committees 
are mere figureheads, taking their advice 
and ideas from the coach. His sole and 
unanswerable argument is that if this or 
that thing is not done, he will not be able 
to turn out a winning team. The coach 
did not spring at once to his high level; he 
started as an instructor in athletics and 
then discovered that he needed men. 
Winning teams roused enthusiasm and gave 
him more power, until gradually the precept 
was laid down that winning coaches must 
have no interference. Thus the coach de- 
veloped from a servant to a master and 
athletics from a sport to a business with a 
hired supervisor. The primary fault was 
with the college man himself; & obtained 
a false idea of the importance of a coach and 
then connived at schemes for obtaining 
0 players, blindly believing victory to 

the end and that the coach, as the sole 
road to victory, ought to be supported. 

A moment’s thought will show that the 
coach has his standing by virtue of the 
interesting fallacy that coaches rather than 
men win. If X University happens to 

ave a bad season, then the coach is 
blamed, and again, after a successful time, 
he is a small deity. He knows that he will 
be held responsible by the unthinking col- 
lege public for the failure of a team or crew, 
and he also knows that only players will 
sustain a reputation. Therefore he gets 
them. 

Common sense teaches us that trainers 
do not win; outside of rowing, the coaches 
that one reads about and who command 
salaries out of all proportion to their serv- 
ices, donot developmen. They are judges; 
‘*Mike’’ Murphy owes his reputation to his 
judgment; he knows the schoolboy athletes 
all over the land, and, what is more to the 

int, he knows how to get them. Courtney 
is a splendid rowing coach, but every stu- 
dent of rowing knows that the men in the 
Cornell boats are stronger than those in the 
competing boats, yet he who talks but does 
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not know yells the name of the coach and 
forgets the factors. 

un down the list of successful coaches. 
It will always be found that they have the 
right men on their teams—men with whom 


any intelligent teacher could win. Yet the 
credit persistently goes to the coach to- 
gether with the discredit in adverse sea- 
sons. The men are mere puppets. 

Yost undoubtedly knows football, but 
we are learning how he obtained the players 
who made the victories possible. It is al- 
ways the same; the unsuccessful trinera 
or coach does not go out after athletes or, 
at least, does not get them. 

The newspapers speak of ‘‘Courtney’s 
children,”’ “Mike Murphy’s pets,’’ ‘‘ Yost’s 
babies,’”’ and so on, while to call the team 
by the name of the coach is usual. It isa 
wonderful delusion; graduates are willing 
to subscribe large sums to secure a famous 
coach; the player comes in for a little, but 
“the man who made the team”’ is inter- 
viewed and feted and held just below the 


s. 

All this is absolute rot. The coach does 
not make the team or crew. He can in- 
crease the strength by teaching skill, but 
the abused | gon equation must be kept 
in mind. — coach can spoil a good 
team or crew, but he can never make some- 
thing out of nothing, and this is what he is 
usually asked todo. He knows his limita- 
tions; he must have the men or lose his 
position. It is hard to blame him; he is 
employed to win, not to foster sport, and 
when sport interferes with his clear duty 
he has no choice. 

The professional has come to occupy a 
false place in college sports; he is a product 
of commercialism and of the desire to win 
at any cost. As individuals there is no ob- 
jection to the professional; the men who 

ave been professionals for years, such 
as the rowing coaches like Courtney and 
Ward, Kennedy or Ten Eyck, have no hand 
in obtaining men for their crews, and I can 
recall only two or three cases where oars- 
men have been brought to college. It is 
the professional who was once an university 
player who injures sport. He stands on a 
position of equality with the players and 
the ‘committeemen and, with a greater 
knowledge of college ways, he can work 
far more harm than the out-and-out profes- 
sional who assumes to be nothing more than 
a teacher of rowing or boxing or racquets. 

A system-of paid graduate coaching is 
perhaps the worst possible; it is bad be- 
cause it is of the essence of commercialism 
in that the coach is veiled with a certain re- 
spectability and his excessive salary paid 
in the guise of an honorarium to compen- 
sate for time lost in devotion to alma mater. 
The honorarium is usually about what the 
coach ordinarily makes in three years. 

Before college sport can be put on a 
proper basis the professional must be ban- 
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ished. The West took drastic action and 
eastern sentiment has been likewise aroused; 
the hired coach cannot be with us much 
longer. 
he principle of amateur coaching is very 
enera ly accepted by sportsmen, and pro- 
essionals are allowed largely on the ground 
of expediency—that it is impossible to find 
a man in our busy nation who has leisure 
and interest sufficient to give the time nec- 
essary for the development of a team or 
crew. It must be said that amateur coach- 
ing has not been entirely successful, and the 
example of Harvard in football and crew 
is held up as a glaring example of how in- 
efficient the unpaid way can be. 

Of course we all like to win; but it is not 
all. We do not care to win unfairly, and 
a certain amount of fun belongs to sport. 
To have a professional coach is not neces- 
sarily to take an unfair advantage, but it 
so happens that the coach promotes tricks 
and unsportsmanlike practices, especially 
in baseball and football, and thus, for the 
benefit of sport, the professional should not 
be permitted. Were he a mere instructor 
there could be little objection, and in row- 
ing it cannot be said that the coaches 
are ever unfair or go beyond their proper 
province. 

The same objections that have been 
urged against professionals could as easily 
be ascribed to amateurs who, in their en- 
thusiasm, might resort to questionable 
practices. By no means all professionals 
will teach duieenny, nor will all amateurs 
refrain from it; there are men in plenty who 
find themselves unable to earn a living in 
any way other than coaching, and the com- 
parison between hard work it little money 
and a fairly large salary for a little coaching 
oiten turns the head of the new graduate. 

From time to time objections to paid 
coaches are aired, and Harvard and Yale 
have often started to ac opt purely amateur 
systems, though at Yale the expense items 
of coaches vie with those of an English 
county cricketer. Harvard has manfully 
tried to stem the tide, but the failure to win 
has banished the supporters, and at the 
present moment the professional element 
1s in full power. 

The faults of Harvard’s coaching cannot 
be laid to the amateur. The Cambridge 
air is volatile, and styles change with amaz- 
ing rapidity; no one remains in power 
quite long enough to develop atheory. In 
rowing Mr. E. C. Storrow managed 10 re- 
tain control and turned out fast crews, but 
he was supplanted, and the clever notion of 
teaching a man to row in one way for half 
the year and in a second way for the races 
was evolved. 

A system of sport that depends on one 
hired man or a few hired men is primitive; 
it shows that the sport is not in a healthy 
condition, or more men would be able to 
understand and to teach. 
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HAULING OUT THE BOAT 


BY C. G. DAVIS 


agar’ yacht sailing in salt water should 

be hauled out a couple of times each 
summer to clean and repaint the bottom. 
There is a slime that accumulates on the 
paint, and if this is not washed off small 
shells begin to grow on the boat and not 
only greatly retard her speed but form a 
breeding place for worms that bore into 
the wood and destroy it. 

Sea-going ships sometimes remove this 
growth of shells by running up some fresh- 
water river, which kills it and causes it to 
drop off. 

I have seen several small yachts, that 
had lain unused at their moorings some 
time, so covered with barnacles that a hoe 
had to be used to scrape them off—nearly 
a bushel basket full. 

Another sloop, the Bingo, had been neg- 
lected as to paint, and her owner had her 
hauled out to see where she leaked. At 
anchor she was tight, but every time they 
sailed her she came in with water over her 
cabin floor. He couldn’t understand it, 
but the yacht builder knew there was a 
rotten place somewhere in her, and with 
his knife point started to jab into her gar- 
boards. They were sound and her cont 
looked perfectly good. But not content 
with outside appearance he stuck the knife 
into it. The outside was hard but its ap- 

arance was suspicious, and, sure enough, a 

ard blow sent the blade into the keel clear 
to the handle. So a chisel cut was made 
and the condition of the keel was in- 
creditable. There was not a place half an 
inch square but was honey-combed with 
worm holes. It looked just like a sponge, 
and the wood was so rotten it could be 
picked out with the fingers. 

One peculiarity of this wood-boring worm 
is that it will not cross a painted seam. 
Copper paints in particular ward it off, and 
for this reason the copper anti-fouling 
paints should be applied to the bare wood 
to allow the copper to soak in and poison 
the wood. 

Small yachts sometimes run ashore on a 
clean, firm beach at high tide and let the 


falling tide leave them exposed so the 
bottoms may be cleaned and painted. Not, 
however, as the illustration below shows. 
That was a fin-keel racing yacht that ran 
aground on the rocks outside of Huckle- 
berry Island on Long Island Sound, and her 
crew had to ined tar spars to form props 
to keep her from capsizing as the tide left her. 
Racing yachts usually haul out on some 
marine railway a day or two before each 
race to dry out and smooth or paint the 
bottoms. Where everything is at hand to 


work with, such as jackscrews, wedges, 
blocking, shores, sliders, grease, etc., and 
men are there to do it who are familiar with 
this class of work, the job of haulinga yacht 
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English way of hauling out 


out to repair or to lay up for the winter is a 
very simple operation; but take an unex- 
perienced yachtsman, and there are few, 
indeed, who could haul out their yacht or 
would care to undertake it. There are 
localities where conveniences of hauling 
are limited and yachtsmen are compelled 
to take care of their own boats. To these 
men I am going to give a few hints that 
may be simple sayings to some but valu- 
able to others. 

As conditions are so different let me tell 
ser some of the ways I have seen and 

auled out yachts. 

The simplest way suitable for small 
yachts is to lay boards up the beach and 
roll the yacht up on wooden rollers, either 
with several men on each side pushing her 
along or by hauling her with tackles. Our 
first boat was hauled out this way. We 
kept her at an Irish flagman’s shanty on 
the Hudson, right below Grant’s tomb, and 
one day latein the fall the flagman put two 
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timbers slanting from the railroad bank 
down to the small patch of beach below. 
At high water he pulled the old Porgie in, 
and with tackles made fast to the New 
York Central’s tracks and the Porgie’s 
mast he started to haul her up an angle 
of about forty-five degrees. 

The Porgie was built like a brick house 
and certainly was ‘‘hefty,’’ so one after 
another the beach-combers were called 
upon to lend a hand until there were about 
eight of them heaving on tne line. Some- 
thing had to’come, and it did unexpectedly 
—the line parted and for a second there was 
an Irishman in every position assumed by 
man since the world began. 

He got her up on the wall eventually, but 
the air was full of harps and shamrocks 
before the job was done, and the Central 
tracks were nearly pulled out of line. So 
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now Bill, my brother, and I always say, 
when the train gives a jolt on an uneven 
piece of track, “‘That’s where the Porgte 
was pulled out.” 

Another way suitable for shallow boats, 
up to twenty-five feet in length, is to la 
two 6x6-inch spruce timbers from the bank 
sloping down into the water, with their top 
edges well greased, and a sliding skid built 
something like the one here illustrated. By 
ballasting this and sliding it down under 
water the yacht may be floated on and so 
hauled up onto the shore. 

Keel yachts are more troublesome to 
haul out and require a more stable track. 

There have been many odd launchings, 
such as the keel yawl Escape, built for Mr. 
George Matthews on his own grounds on the 
shore of the East River, N. Y. There was 
no beach whatever to launch her from, but 
instead a stone wall several feet above high- 
water mark and an iron fence to overcome. 
This was done by having an immense 
wrecking derrick hoist her up in the air, 
swing her over and land her afloat in the 
river. 

The Genesee was handled the same way 
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at Chicago, Ill. She was sent West through 
the Great Lakes on the deck of a steam- 
barge. We, her racing crew, landed in 
Chicago, by rail, a few hours before the 
barge arrived. When she did come in she 
steamed up to the traveling crane on the 
pier, slings under the boat were hooked on 
to the crane’s fall and up rose the Genesee 
thirty feet into the air. Her spars and 
sails were all passed ashore, and when the 
barge had cast off her lines and proceeded 
up the river the crane easily and gracefully 
swung the Genesee back over the water and 
lowered her into Lake Michigan water. 
The mast was hoisted in and we cast off and 
towed the yacht to her anchorage off the 
Argo Club pier. 
he Calypso, a sister boat to the Genesee, 
Was sent to New Orleans by steamer, and 
this sketch is drawn from a photograph 
I have, showing she was there handled in 
much the same manner. 
The yachting season is generally conceded 
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to end with the month of September. 
Most of the racing is over by the middle of 
that month, and from then until December 
ist the yacht yards are busy hauling out 
yachts to lay up for the winter. 

A yachtsman owning a large craft simply 
tells his captain he has made arrangements 
at So and So’s yard to lay up, and for him 
to take the vase there. 

It is so much easier to leave it all to him 
than to see to it himself. If his captain be 
a good man, as many of them are, he does 
the job thoroughly and saves his owner 
many dollars in the spring. But too many 
of the small-boat captains are but indiffer- 
ent sailors who get so much per month and 
never expect to see the yacht when they 
leave her, so when they make the yacht 
fast at the yacht yard they spend more time 
looking up another job than they do in lay- 
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ing up the yacht. There is but little incen- 
tive to them to dig in and exert themselves 
cleaning out the yacht. 

They strip off the sails and gear and 
carry the dunnage ashore to a locker; that 
ends their work. 

The man running the yard has contracted 
to haul out and shore up the yacht for the 
winter, so he certainly is not going to go 
aboard and do three or four days’ work that 
the man should have done before he left 
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So the yacht remains neglected all winter, 
sometimes with her bilges full of dirty 
water, plumbing left uncleaned, and food 
left to decay in the lockers, all of which 
helps to rot the boat. 

Yet some owners ave no better, through 
not knowing how to do the work properly. 

The charges at yacht yards for hauling 
out, wintering and launching a yacht again 
in the spring vary somewhat at different 
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stands directly over the center of the cradle 
and just far enough on the cradle so the 
foreman knows her keel will fit on the keel 
blocks. 

The engine is started and the cradle, 
yawl and all start up the incline for the 
shore. 

When the yacht has raised enough out of 
water to show that her keel has settled 

firmly on the cradle, and yet 

the hull is held upright by the 
water, the cradle is stopped. 

The bilge blocks, arranged 

so they slide on the cross 

arms of the cradle, are then 

hauled by means of ropes 

.».. over sheaves so they slide in 

‘= and touch the hull on each 


ae NS ST FMA” side. These hold her upright 


real ore 
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localities; but an average of about a dollar 
a foot of over-all length of hull will give a 
fair price on boats up to about thirty-five 
feet in length. From that up to seventy 
feet, from a dollar and a half to two dollars 
a foot. 

Take as an example a certain yawl that 
was recently hauled out. Her owner, who 
had been running her without a paid hand, 
telephones to the yacht yard. ‘‘My boat 
is remy to lay up; can you haul her out 
to-day?” 

The yacht builder answers, ‘‘ Yes,” as it 
is high tide at the time. 

So the bilge blocks and keel blocks are 
built up the proper height to suit this par- 
ticular yacht, whose model the railway 
foreman is familiar with, having hauled her 
before, while a launch is sent to tow her in 
from her moorings off the yacht club. 

By the time the launch returns with her 
the cradle has been run down well under 
water and no time is lost floating the yawl 
onto it. 

She is a stoutly built, chubby little craft 
of a good model, but the experienced eyes 
of the sailors in the yard at once detect a 
flaw. Her masts both have a decided cant 
to starboard, so a plumb line from her 
masthead would swing at least a foot out 
toward the rail. This immediately stamps 
her owner as an inexperienced yachtsman. 

The yawl is made fast by four small lines 
from the ends of the two upright arms of 
the cradle that stick above water, so she 
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and prevent her capsizing as 

she comes up out of water. 

As an extra precaution 
tackles from her masthead are sometimes 
made fast to the top of the upright arms of 
the cradle. The engine is then again 
started and the yacht, firmly blocked on 
the cradle, is carried as far up on the land 
as is necessary to slide her off into her 
permanent winter berth. 

As she comes out the paint below water 
is seen to be full of slime, with a fringe 
of eel grass along the water line and a 
mass of small barnacles down near the 
keel. 

This slime should be washed off with a 
broom as the boat comes up and while there 
is water handy. 

Some yachts have a great mass of bar- 
nacles on them, some bunches of mussels, 
and some patches of oysters stuck so fast 
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to the paint that when they are hoed off 
they bring paint and all with them. 

Some localities grow one thing, some 
another. The only preventive is to have 
the yacht hauled out about once in two 
months and scrubbed off or painted witha 
fresh coat of copper anti-fouling paint. 

If the slime and shells are left on the 
yacht all winter they will aid decay, which 


soon attacks a yacht that 


The space between the rudder and the 
stern-post is a favorite breeding place for 
barnacles, and if they are not removed they 


soon form an attractive 
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is neglected. 


place for worms 


to start on their destructive 
work of wood boring. 

Her sails should all 
have been hoisted up and al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly 


on a warm, sunny day, and On the cradle. comng out 


then been unbent and sent 
ashore wrapped up in a piece of canvas to 
keep them clean. 

As this had not been done, the yacht 
builder now hoisted them to air and also 
spread all her coils of damp ropes, mat- 
tresses, etc., out in the sun before he put 
them into a locker for the winter. This he 
could not do if it were a very windy day. 


Each coil of rope was tagged, soif a stranger 


rigged her out in the spring he would know 
where each one went. 

It is astonishing what a lot of truck will 
accumulate on a yacht. One does not 
realize how much there is until he starts 
to make an inventory of what is put in 
the locker. Here, for instance, is the in- 
ventory of this particular boat: 

SAILs. 
1 Mainsail, 


1 Jigger, 

1 Jib, 

1 Balloon Jib, 

1 Spinnaker, 

1 Awning. 
SPaRs. 

1 Main-boom, 

1 Jigger-boom, 
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1 Main-gaff, 
1 Jigger-gaff, 
1 Jib-boom, 
1 Spinnaker-boom, 
1 Boat-boom, 
Ropgs. 
1 Main Peak Halliard, 
1 Main Throat Halliard, 
1 Jigger Peak Halliard, 
1 Jigger Throat Halliard, 
1 Jib Halliard, 
1 Balloon Jib Halliard, 
i Spinnaker Halliard, 
1 Main Sheet, 
1 Jigger Sheet, 
ib Sheets, 
1 Spinnaker Sheet, 
1 Spinnaker Guy, 
1 Balloon Jib Sheet, 
2 Spare Cables, 
1 Spare Rope, 
1 Lead and Line, 
1 Spare Tackle, 
3 Flag Halliards, 
4 Boom Lifts, 
1 Box Fish-lines. 
FitTincs. 


2 Anchors, 

1 Chain Cable, 

1 Binnacle, 

2 Life Preservers, 
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1 Brass Ventilator, 
1 Clock, 

1 Barometer, 

2 Lamps, 

2 Side-lights, 

1 Anchor-light, 

2 Binnacle Lamps, 
1 Boat Hook, 

2 Water Jugs, 

1 Stove, 

1 Fog Horn, 

1 Megaphone, 

1 Roll Chart, 

1 Pair Glasses, 

1 Scap Net, 

2 Flag Sticks, 

2 Chairs, 

1 Water Bucket, 

2 Oil Cans, 

1 Hammock, 

7 Books, 

1 Wash Basin, 

t Box Cutlery, 

t Box Pots and Pans, 
1 Funnel, 

1 Rowboat, 

2 Pair Oars, 

1 Backboard, 

1 Rudder, 

1 Yoke, 

2 Pair Row Locks. 


Dry Goons. 


6 Cushions, 

1 Carpet, 

6 Blankets, 

5 Pillows, 

9 Towels, 

1 Bag Flag, 

4 Shirts, 

7 Trousers, 

3 Sweaters, 

9 Pair Shoes, 

2 Coats, 

2 Flags, 

2 Curtains, 

2 Oilskins, 

1 Rubber Coat, 
1 Straw Hat, 

2 Suits Swimming Jerseys, 
2 Wash Rags. 


Cuina, Etc. 


12 Dinner Plates, 
10 Small Plates, 
6 Saucers, 
6 Cups, 
20 Glasses, 
2 Salt Cellars, 
2 Pepper Cellars, 
4 Platters, 
3 Vegetable Dishes, 
6 Bowls, 
1 Sugar Bowl, 
3 Pitchers. 












When all 
this duffle has 
been removed 
and put under 
lock and key 
the yacht is 
ready for her 
grooming. , 

She should 
be jacked up 
and securely 
shored so her 
ae ag is 

ect ev- 
ye a her 
scuppers will 
carry off all rain water and it will not lie in 
puddles on deck. The plug in her garboard 
should be knocked out, allowing all the bilge 
water to drain out. If she has no plug hole, 
either bore one about one-half inch diameter 
or sponge up all the bilge water. If her keel 
or centerboard case prevents one hole from 
draining her dry, bore another on the other 
side. 

If you have running water and a hose 
handy, wash her out inside; if not, a couple 
of pailfuls of clear salt water will do. 
















See that all the limber holes are clear and 
not clogged with shavings or leaves or sand. 

Air the boat well inside by leaving the 
hatches all open, the lockers open and the 
floor boards up. 

Do not leave any cakes of soap lying 
around. 

Empty the water tanks and be sure all 
the water is out of the lead pipes or they 
will freeze and split during the winter. 
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There should always be a 
small one-eighth-inch pet- 
cock fitted to pipes at low- 
est point so they could be 
drained. Either disconnect 

and drain out 

the toilet or 

pour about a 

quart of kero- 
4% sene into it to 
prevent the 
water from 
freezing. 
Crao at Some put salt 

Wébbers Yard New Rochelle. in, but this is 
apt to ruin 
the rubber valve in the closet. 

Rub the rust off all exposed inside iron- 
work with sandpaper and give it a coat of 
red lead. 

Coat all the brasswork with vaseline— 
then you are ready to do up the outside. 

Unbend the gaffs and booms and store 
them in a shed. 

If there are spots where the varnish is 
worn off, don’t let it go until spring, for the 
snow and ice of winter will soon cause it 
to rot. A good coat of varnish should be 
put on all outside varnished work If the 
outside paint is worn off, give it a fresh 
coat of color and the copper paint the 
same. 

For the spars, mix some white lead and 
allow together and paint the spars with it. 
The tallow keeps 
the white lead soft 
so it will scra 
off easily, and the 
lead thickens the 
tallow so the sun 
will not cause it 
to soften and run 
down on the-deck. 

Coat all the 
exposed brasswork 
with the same mixture or with vaseline, 
tying a cloth around it if you want todo 
it well. 

Then build a ridge pole and throw a can- 
vas cover over the yacht, tying it securely 
with rope passed under the hull—and the 
yacht is ready to pass through the long 
cold winter while her owner sits near a 
blazing fire and dreams of the happy oum- 
mer just passed. 











MASKALONGE FISHING 


HOW TO FIND, CATCH AND COOK THE “WATER TIGER” 


BY JOSEPH V. 


6 ae debe a by the score have lauded the 

brook trout. The bass has a bibliog- 
raphy of its own. Many have borne wit: 
ness to the fighting qualities of the salmon, 
but few have offered the public information 
concerning the monarch of the fresh water— 
the maskalonge. Much that has been writ- 
ten of him is absolutely untrue, and public 
knowledge has not been greatly promoted 
by its publication. For instance, the most 
recent work on game fishes, ngproweng: 4 a 
scientific compilation, gravely states that 
maskalonge are most numerous in Lake 
Michigan, and that it is evidently the great 
size of this fish, rather than his fighting 
qualities, which renders him desirable as 
a game fish. The facts are that a mas- 
kalonge has never been caught in Lake 
Michigan, and that he is the fiercest, most 
tireless and resourceful fighter known to 
sportsmen. 

He is the largest of the pike family, and 
is known officially as Esox masquinongy, 
popularly in the United States as the 
“‘musky”’ and in Canada as the “‘lunge.”’ 

Its distribution is not extensive—in fact, 
it seems to be limited to the lakes and 
rivers of the — Mississippi system, and 
to portions of Canadian St. Lawrence 
waters. It is a strange circumstance that 
in the United States the maskalonge is 
never found in the St. Lawrence waters. 
In Wisconsin, where the watershed is nar- 
row, and the lakes flowing into the rivers 
which are tributary to the St. Lawrence are 
but a quarter of a mile distant in many 
cases from the lakes emptying into the 
rivers of the Mississippi system, the maska- 
longe will be numerous in the latter waters, 
but entirely absent from the former. 

Probably the best fishing grounds in the 
United States are to be found in northern 
Wisconsin, where maskalonge are very 
abundant, and grow to a large size. Good 
waters can quickly be depleted, and lakes 
that have been popular among fishermen 
for four or five years are generally pretty 
well fished out. It is advisable to go up 
the rivers as far away from the summer 
resorts as possible, if large fish or many of 
them are desired. 

One often hears of maskalonge being 
caught in rivers and lakes distant from the 
fish's ordinary range. This is due largely 
to the common habit of calling every large 
pickerel a maskalonge. There is a great 
difference, however, between the two in 
appearance, habits and disposition. 

he true maskalonge is a stocky, heavily 
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built fish, broad across the back and big in 
the belly. The large ones are high in the 
shoulders and low in the back, and have a 
sway-backed appearance that is a striking 
culiarity. They have one large dorsal 
n, almost the size of the tail fluke, very 
far toward the tail. In general shape they 
are rectangular, and of the proportions of 
apickerel. The head is large and flat, with 
a mouth opening wide enough to swallow 
a fish of its own size. The cheeks are de- 
void of scales. The lower jaw protrudes 
beyond the upper, giving the savage, under- 
shot expression of the bulldog, and is pro- 
vided with a formidable array of keen 
double-edged teeth, sometimes a half-inch 
in length, which, when once set into a fish, 
leave no chance of its escape. These teeth 
will dent a metal spoon, and I have seen 
them driven through the enamel and sunk 
deep into the wood of an artificial minnow. 
Like most fish, their color varies with the 
water in which they live. In dark waters, 
they will be dark green or black on the 
back, while in clear water, they will be a 
bright light green. The dark color of the 
back shades off into a light gray on the 
sides, which are either mottled or barred 
with the dark color of the back. The 
lighter tint of the sides shades off into pure 
white on the belly. In certain localities 
the sides are distinctly marked with trans- 
verse dark bands about an inch wide. This 
variety, which is often called the ‘‘tiger*’ 
musky, is the most common. In other 
waters the fish are mottled with dark spots 
—more like the pickerel—and are some- 
times known as the ‘‘leopard’’ muskies. 
There are other slight differencesalso. The 
head of the tiger musky is larger in propor- 
tion to his body than that of the other 
variety, and he does not, as a rule, grow so 
large as the leopard musky, which has a 
narrower, more pointed head and jaw. 

The maskalonge is by far the largest 
game fish in fresh water, and is well called 
the “monarch of the inland seas.’’ They 
have been taken exceeding one hundred 
pounds in weight, and they sometimes at- 
tain a length of five feet. hese, of course, 


‘are exceptions, for the limit of weight of 


those taken by hook and line is approxi- 
mately fifty pounds, the length of such a 
fish ang oe the neighborhood of fifty-five 
inches. The individuals vary greatly, ‘so 
that it is impossible to give exact propor- 
tions. Some are long and thin, and on ac- 
count of their shape have won for them- 
selves the nickname of ‘‘snake”’ muskies. 
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These are almost invariably savage fighters. 
Others are very short and heavy—so 
stocky as to look out of proportion. Asa 
rule the latter do not leave the water so 
frequently when hooked, and are not so 
active as their leaner relatives, but their 
great weight and strength supply what they 
lack in ther respects and ss them most 
formidable opponents. 


TIME FOR FISHING 


The best time of the year to catch muskies 
is either late in May and early in June, or 
in the fall, just before the lakes freeze. 
They are not fond of fine, sunshiny weather, 
but prefer cloudy, misty days, when the 
mercury is low. Unlike his kinsman, the 
pickerel, the maskalonge cannot be caught 
through the ice—the most tempting bait 
having apparently no attractions for him. 
In the summer months they will bite occa- 
sionally, but it is rarely that any good fish- 
ing is had in July or August. During 
the warm weather the maskalonge cele- 
brate Lent, and fast for weeks at a time. 
They refuse all food and are very inactive. 
This habit is sometimes attributed to the 
fact that they are shedding their teeth, and 
their gums are tender. This is the excuse 
often given by the guides for the poor fish- 
ing in August, but maskalonge are fre- 
quently taken during that month with 
teeth and gums in normal condition. 


HABITS 


Maskalonge live in lakes and rivers in 
water generally from six to ten feet deep. 
Their favorite hiding place is in a bed of 
pickerel weed, a yellowish-green plant with 
rather long, broad leaves curling downward. 
It has a small, dark-brown seed pod not 
unlike a pine cone in appearance, which pro- 
jects just above the surface of the water. 
Often a patch of wild rice or a lily-pad 
clump forms a favorite ‘urking spot. 
Where none of these are to be found, they 
will lie under old logs or piles of brush. 
They are especially fond of a bar surround- 
ed by deep water, or a point of rushes, or 
a corner where the shore makes a sharp 
angle. In any spot that is a natural run- 
way for other fish you are likely to find a 
musky lying in wait. A sharp bend in a 
river where there is a deep pool with weeds 
or logs flanking the channel will almost in- 
variably shelter a fierce old fellow. Each 
fish has his own home, and you can find 
him there almost any time. e pre-empts 
a particular hiding place and by tacit agree- 
ment the other fish leave him in quiet occu- 
pation of it. Any intruder fares badly, for 
maskalonge are not noted for their good 
dispositions. By nature they seem to be 
ugly and evil tempered, and their faces 
express that disposition. 

he old males are almost invariably 
scarred and gashed about the neck and 
sides, and as there is no other fish that 
would venture to disturb a large maska- 
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longe, the only explanation is that they 
fight with each other. A fight between 
two forty pounders, ripping furiously with 
their sword-like teeth, must indeed be a 
savage encounter. 

They are capricious to a degree, and 
when they do notfeel like biting nothing can 
induce them to touch a hook. In this re- 
spect they differ greatly from bass or trout, 
for there are always a few foolish fish of 
these species that can be caught at any 
time. Not’so with the maskalonge. When 
they stop biting, they all stop, and when 
they begin again, they all begin. Some- 
times they will bite furiously for a half day, 
and then suddenly cease as if by signal, and 
not a rise can be obtained after that time. 
Their union is surely well organized. 

He does not begin the search for food 
with the dawn, but waits until the sun has 
traveled quite a distance. At noon he 
takes a siesta, and you will find him basking 
on the surface of the water in the sunshine 
if the water is quiet. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon he will rouse himself to look 
for supper, and from that hour until dark 
is the est fishing of the day. 

He well deserves the appellation ‘‘fresh- 
water shark,’’ for he lies in wait around 
some secluded corner or hidden in a thick 
bed of weeds, and seizes with a sudden 
rush any living creature that happens to 
pass. Minnows, pererent they are large 
enough, pike, sunfish, suckers, bass, frogs, 
chipmunks, mice, young muskrats, smali 
birds or young ducks all find their way into 
his capacious maw. 


METHODS OF FISHING 


There are various methods of fishing for 
maskalonge, but trolling has heretofore 
been almost exclusively employed. This 
was formerly done with a heavy hand line, 
but as fishermen have become more sports- 
manlike this has given way to rod and reel 
with a moderately light line. Still fishing 
is occasionally lndadana in, but is not popu- 
lar. Casting is preferable to all other 
methods, as one can, in the same time, 
cover a much greater-area than that trav- 
ersed by a trolling line, and can reach 
secluded holes and hiding places which 
cannot be approached by a boat. It also 
gives the fish more of a chance for his life, 
and demands much greater skill of the 
fisherman. If a man fishes for the love of 
sport, and enjoys a fair fight in which the 
odds are not all on his side, he should cast 


TACKLE 


The tackle used is all-important, for 
without good tackle you will never catch 
muskies. One sees in use a tarpon rod 
with a butt made for two hands and a tip 
a half-inch thick. The reel accompanying 
will be six inches in diameter, and filled 
with a linen line almost as large as a flag 
halyard. The other extreme is found in a 
light bamboo rod hardly strong enough for 
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bass. The ‘‘golden mean’’ is what one needs 
in this fishing. Have the tackle neither 
too heavy nor too light. As no two fisher- 
men ever agree upon what is the best tackle 
for any kind of fishing, there is no accepted 
standard for use in catching maskalonge. 
That here recommended has been adopted 
after many experiments and trials, and has 
proven satisfactory. The rod should be 
about five feet long, of either steel or wood, 
light enough to cast with easily, yet quite 
stiff. The tip especially should be strong, 
and able to stand a considerable strain. A 
pole that is very pliable and bends easily is 
not so good as one that is stiff and less 
yielding. A very serviceable rod can be 
made by taking the ordinary steel bass rod 
exceeding seven feet in length and replacing 
the tip with a stout metal stub about two 
inches long. This will give you a stiff, 
strong rod of the right length. 

The reel seat should be above the reel to 
prevent the reel from being jerked or 
pushed out of the seat during the contest 
with the fish—an accident that frequently 
happens, and which usually results dis- 
astrously. 

The reel should be a quadruple multi- 
seg for with a single action the line cannot 

e retrieved quickly enough, and with a 
larger multiplier the fish has such a leverage 
that it is impossible to handle him. it 


‘ should be of a good make, strongly built, 


and capable of holding eighty yards of line. 
See that the handle has enough metal in it 
to re it strength, and that the frame is 
perfectly rigid. A long spool is preferable 
to a short one. Almost any good, strong, 
easily running reel will answer the require- 
ments. 

Especial attention must be paid to the 
line, for upon that largely depends the 
number of fish you will land. It should be 
the very best hard braided silk line obtain- 
able. hose wound about a core have the 

reatest strength, and are the most durable. 

he color is immaterial, but it must be 
borne in mind that the dye often rots a line, 
and consequently a light-colored line will 
ay wear longer than a dark one. 

ever use an old or cheap line, for neither is 
of any service, and may cost you the one 
large fish that you will hook during your 
trip. Put at least fifty yards on the reel, 
and as much more as is necessary to fill the 
reel reasonably full. After each day’s fish- 
ing break off all the line that you can break 
by a steady pull. This will generally be 
about six feet. No line that can be broken 
bya ana pull is fit to use for maskalonge 
fishing. o not try an unusually large or 
enameled line, for neither is suitable for 
casting. A linen line is strong enough and 
does not rot, but it is very hard on the fin- 
gers and thumb of the caster. 

The favorite lure is the Skinner spoon, 
varying in size from No. 5 to 12, ac- 
cording to the taste of the user. No. 
9 is a very good size. Behind the spoon 
all kinds of contrivances are used. 








The ordinary plain feathered gang is the 
lure most commonly seen, but I do not con- 
sider it as good as some other devices. A 
piece of pork or ham rind cut in the shape 
of a miniature pair of trousers about three 
inches long slipped over one hook of the 
treble, so that the trousers legs flutter in the 
water as the hook moves, adds much to its 
effectiveness. Strips of red flannel answer 
the same purpose. A minnow or frog 
fastened behind the spoon frequently makes 
a killing bait. One of the best lures for 
large fish I have ever used is a good artificial 
minnow of a large size coupled to a Skinner 
a. If the big muskies are biting at all, 
t Z will strike this combination. 

hen a spoon is not used a good-sized 
sucker six or eight inches long, or a frog, 
makes an attractive bait. 

When fishing with live bait which must 
be gorged, a wire leader or snell should be 
used to prevent the line from being cut by 
the sharp teeth of the fish. The single 
hook should be of good size and temper, 
and should be inserted through the lips of 
the minnow or frog from below. 


HOW TO FISH 


When your tackle is in good condition, 
row to the nearest weed bed in the lake, 
and stop the boat as far from it as you can 
readily cast. Then begin casting to the 
edge of the weeds, repeating the cast in the 
same place, for maskalonge often need to 
be awakened and will take the bait on the 
second cast. It is important that the line 
be recovered slowly, as the musky strikes 
across the line instead of from behind, as do 
most fish. He always makes a rush at 
right angles to the line, so if he misjudges 
the speed of the bait he misses it entirely. 
He is very inaccurate in his judgment, and 
frequently misses the lure by several inches. 
In his mad rush for the spoon he often 
throws himself full length out of water 
without touching the hook. Often a leap 
into the air at a spot the spoon has just 

assed is the first indication which the 

sherman has that muskies are in the 
vicinity. Ifthe fish misses the bait, reel as 
slowly as possible, for he will often make a 
series of rushes, and will get the hook after 
having missed it once or twice. 

Fish the weeds thoroughly, for his High- 
ness will not go far after his food, and if the 
lure is not reasonably near him, he will 
make no effort to get it. When you have 
circled the weed bed, row into the center of 
it if possible and cast from there in all 
directions. Frequently the fish lie deep 
down among the thick weeds, and will not 
move unless the spoon passes over them. 
If you wish to troll, circle the bed, holding 
your rod so that the spoon will pass within 
a few feet of the edge of the thick weeds. 

If there are no zood weed or rice beds in 
the vicinity, cast to the edge of the lily pads 
when these border on deep water, or drop 
your bait at the edge of the rushes or by the 
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side of old logs and stumps that project out 
over the water. Maskalonge can almost 
always be found around the inlet and outlet 
of a lake where the small fish from the 
streams furnish an abundance of food for 
the marauder. 

There is never any doubt on the fisher- 
man’s part when he has a bite. He can 
always see as well as feel it. If the fish 
strikes at a distance from the boat, the 
ripple that he makes in his rush or the 
swirl made by his tail when he turns is 
plainly visible; while if he seizes the lure 
near the boat, he breaks water and his 
huge jaws can be seen closing over the bait. 
There is no hesitation. He fairly pounces 
on the bait, and then starts off withit. The 
first jerk will often pull the reel out of your 
hond and almos; make you drop the pole. 
This sets the hook so that it is never neces- 
aa to make any effort to strike. 

hen the fish is hooked, the fisherman’s 
work is but begun. Now for the battle 
royal, with the chances almost even. Be 
on your guard every instant, and never 
relax your vigilance, or you will certainly 
lose in the struggle. At. the first prick of 
the hook, the musky leaps into the air for 
his whole length. He shakes his head 
viciously, like a terrier does a rat, making 
the spoon rattle and ring in his endeavor 
to throw it out of his mouth. Give him 
slack the minute he breaks water, or he 
will snap the line at the first shake. Down 
he plunges, and starts off at a headlong 
pace away from the boat. Hold the rod 
at right angles to the line and brake the reel 
until the rod can stand no more strain. 
Make your fish fight for every inch of line 
he takes. You must stop him before he 
reaches the end of your line or he will take 
it with him, and leave a broken pole and 
wrecked reel asa souvenir. As soon as you 
have turned him toward the boat keep a 
tight line and have the guide row hard for 
clear, deep water. This towing prevents 
the fish from breathing naturally, and helps 
tire him. Soon the great decal he appears 
above the surface of the water, and is fol- 
lowed by the tail fluke. This is a signal of 
distress. The ‘‘water cure”’ has been effec- 
tive. Stop rowing and play him in clear 
water. Without the dightest warning 
your fish springs into the air, throwing his 
whole body away from the boat. The line 
snaps like a bowstring, throwing the mist 
in a cloud. If you had not loosened your 
thumb on the spool, the line would have 
parted, and your fish would have disap- 
ared. Now he rushes toward the boat 
aster than you can recover the line. As 
you take up the slack he suddenly stops, 
rolls around so as to be almost woulile down, 
and opens his mouth wide. The line 
tightens with a jerk, and the hook nearly 
loses its hold. aving failed in this trick, 
he is now desperate. Watch him more 
carefully than ever. He ought to be worn 
out by this time, but he is not. Keep the 
tip of your pole near the surface of the 
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water to prevent him from leaping again, 
and if he shows that inclination one the 
tip under the water. This will frequently 
thwart an attempt tojump. Down, down, 
down goes your antagonist, as he dives for 
the weeds. You must check him or he will 
wind the line around the weeds and then 
snap it or tear the hook loose. Your rod 
bends almost double, but its steady, con- 
stant spring begins to tell, and this rush is 
not so savage as the earlier ones. He is 
coming to the top again; the line slackens, 
then tightens suddenly with a jerk, and 
runs out for a few feet. This is a new 
maneuver. He has made a rush for the 
boat, then dived and lunged away—turning 
a somersault. This is repeated several 
times. Has he succeeded? If so, he has 
wound the line around his body or head so 
that he must be pulled in broadside to the 
boat. But no, you kept a tight line and 
he could not get slack enough. He sulks 
now, and your steady reeling draws him 
sullenly toward the boat, shaking his head 
from side to side, like an unwilling colt. 
Still he comes—a few short rushes and an 
abortive attempt to leap delay his progress, 
but he is now in plain sight at the side of 
the boat, swimming easily near the surface, 
and watching you with those evil-looking, 
savage eyes. Your royal captive is tired 
but unyielding—unconquerable to the last. 
Act quickly, for he regains strength with 
startling rapidity. Don’t try a landing 
net, for none has yet been devised which 
will hold a musky, even if you should be 
fortunate enough to get him into it. A 
gaff is almost as useless, for the fish is so 
powerful and quick that it is very difficult 
to use a gaff on him or to lift him out of the 
water with it. Draw your revolver, take 

ood aim, and send a ball crashing through 

is skull, just back of and between the eyes. 
Slacken the line as you fire, for there follows 
a convulsive flurry, which churns up the 
water in a circle for a few seconds. Then 
your prey turns on his back and floats on 
the surface for a minute or two before sink- 
ing. Grasp it by the back of the neck and 
lift it into the boat at once. 

If you have no revolver take a stout 
stick about two feet long and rap the fish 
between the eyes as he lies in the water 
near the boat. This will stun him so that 
he can be lifted in. However, he will soon 
come to his senses, and will either leap out 
of the boat or make it so lively inside that 
there is not room enough for the occupants. 
Don’t get excited ne clasp him in your 
arms or sit on him, nor yet put a rifle ball 
through him and the bottom of the boat 
—methods used but not recommended. As 
soon as your fish is in the boat, take a 
sharp knife, and insert the blade between 
the tase of the brain and the spinal verte- 
bra, severing the spinal cord. This para- 
lyzes and kills the fish, and will save you 
untold trouble, and possibly the fish itself. 

In handling maskalonge, care must be 
taken not to get one’s fingers in their 
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mouths or gills, for their long sharp teeth 
and rough, file-edged gills work havoc with 
soft flesh. Lift hens by the back of the 
neck, and do not allow your fingers to sli 
into the _- A heavy coating of thic 
slime makes it impossible to hold their 
bodies. If the fish is not too large it can be 
lifted by inserting a thumb and finger in 
the eye sockets. 


SHIPPING 


When you have landed your first ante, 
of course you want to ship him home. If 
the distance is short, the fish can safely be 
cked in ice, and sent without cleaning, 
ut if a considerable journey must be made, 
the fish should be drawn before it is packed. 
This can be done and the shape preserved 
by cutting around the vent with a sharp 
knife, and cutting the throat latch or piece 
of flesh connecting the lower jaw and belly. 
The entrails can then be removed through 
the throat without rupturing them, and 
the head will resume its natural position. 
It is also well to remove the gills. 


COOKING 


Unlike mest fresh-water fish, the maska- 
longe is best baked. When scaled, stuffed 
and baked, it is delicious. The meat is 
snowy white, flaky, firm and delicate in 
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flavor. It has no superior as a tabie fish 
except the white fish. 

Another way of cooking it is to cut the 
fish into steaks an inch or two thick and 
fry them with bacon. The larger the fish, 
the finer is the flavor. 

From first to last, the maskalonge is a 
king. He is absolute monarch of his 
waters, respected and feared by everything 
that swims. He never surrenders, even to 
man, and fights as long as a particle of life 
remains in his body. fio other fresh-water 
fish compares with him in strength and 
resourcefulness. He is as full of tricks as 
a fox, and will resort to endless expedients 
to relieve himself of the hook. No two 
maskalonge act exactly the same when 
hooked, and in this diversity of play lies 
one of the great charms of this fishing. 
The musky has an individuality which no 
other fish possesses. Not infrequently one 
will defy all attempts at capture for years, 
and will acquire more than a local reputa- 
tion for his strength and cunning. 

Catching maskalonge is to fishing what 
shooting grizzlies is to big game hunting. 

If you are a true sportsman and love a 
contest which demands the highest degree 
of skill and adroitness, take your canoe to 
the beautiful crystal lakes amid the birches 
and pines of the north land, and there meet 
his lordship in mortal combat. 





THE MENTAL LIMITATIONS OF 
THE HORSE 


BY F. M. WARE 


ig successfully handle and safely use 

horses, a proper appreciation of their 
mental and moral attributes is vitally 
necessary. We are prone to attach too 
much importance to the fables of equine 
intelligence which afforded mental pabu- 
lum in the days of our youth, and to rather 
implicitly believe those old ghost-stories of 
the Arab and his steed, and other yarns 
of that ilk. We are governed in this folly 
to a great extent by that feeling of personal 
vanity which makes us wish to appear ca- 
pable in the eyes of others; and also, in fair- 
ness be it said, by sentiments of affection 
and protection toward a dumb creature 
which do us honor, while they enhance the 
dangers in our use of the very animals 
which we would fain foster and educate. 
We are taught that the horse is a faithful 
animal; that he takes pleasure in serving 
his master; that he willingly toils to the 
point of exhaustion in that beloved 


owner’s behalf; that his sagacity is phe- 
nomenal, and always displayed, when 


necessary, in his trusting owner’s service; 
that he is a chivalrous paragon among the 
creations of the earth. Would that these 
attributes, or a tithe of them, were char- 
acteristic of him; or rather, better far (in 
the uses we make of him, and the position 
he must occupy with reference to us), that 
they are not. 

Remember that this is written for those 
who have had but slight experience with 
horses, and who will almost certainly—at 
least at first—-dissent from the convictions 
herein set forth; practical horsemen will 
well know that they are true, and verified 
by daily experience. Better far, whatever 
the personal opinion, to err upon the side 
of caution, and to thoroughly consider 
these statements before branding them as 
idle, false or foolish. 

Imprimis, the horse is a coward—nature 
made him so—an unreasoning coward, who 
fears everything with which he is unfamil- 
iar; nothing, however horrible, to which 
association has accustomed him; a crea- 
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ture given over to sudden and uncontrol- 
lable panics, and, in their paroxysms, 
stopping at no injury to self, or to those 
who cherish him. is overpowering in- 
stinct in such cases is flight; frequently, 
but not always, associated with a determi- 
nation to clear himself from any hamper- 
ing surroundings. He has no feelings of 
revenge, unless trained to cunning by the 
abuse or the mistakes of mankind, and, 
when these prevail, he rarely wreaks his 
vengeance upon any particular individual, 
but upon humanity in general, with no 
— for age or sex. 

he sentiment of revenge is so usuall 
associated with cowardice that it may al- 
most be classed as a phase of that instinct. 
Cowardice manifests itself in equine con- 
nection in many ways—with one it is terror 
of the dark, which will make him kick his 
stall all night, doing himself possibly seri- 
ous injury; yet, in nine cases out of ten, a 
light left in the stable will so completely 
reassure him that he will not lift a foot. 
Another is alarmed at blowing paper, yet 
stands yawning while cannon are fired in 
his face. It is this very attribute of coward- 
ice which enables us to handle the animal 
as we do; to train him to our will and for 
our purpose; which makes him, once he 
is thoroughly deceived and intimidated, the 
useful servant we find him; not a willing 
slave, but one who fears again to tempt 
reprisals which have always proved effec- 
tive; and who labors for us because he has 
been made to do so, and fears to rebel. Give 
to the most docile the idea that he ma 
successfully disobey, and presto/ you shall 
discover another attribute of the coward— 
for your steed forthwith becomes a bully, 
and a very dangerous one; since each little 
act of rebellion which succeeds awakens 
him to the idea that he need not obey and 
that in power and will he is superior. 
Forthwith disaster impends. 

The horse is an animal of one idea—his 
brain can concentrate itself upon but one 
thing at a time. It is this peculiarity 
which renders it so vitally important that 
in training him we should have his whole 
attention—if we do not keep it, our work 
is void. Even in the ordinary usage of 
riding and driving the animal who is not 
paying attention to us is never under com- 
plete control, and it is for this reason that 
so many accidents happen to children with 
their ponies, and to women who use horses; 
for their male relations or instructors never, 
or rarely, impress upon them this. vitally 
important detail. ok where you may 

ou will find ample demonstration of the 
act that the one-idea always sways the 
animal. Why should a handful of earth 
placed in the mouth; or a twist of the ear; 
or a string sawed back and forth gently 
round a leg; or any one of dozens of other 
expedients, start a balky horse? Why 
does a horse led from his burning stable 
rush back through the flames to die in his 
own stall? Why does the animal work for 
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us at all? Why does he run headlong upon 
frightful injury in his stampedes? The 
one-idea excludes all others—the novelty 
of dirt, etc., puts the obstinacy out of his 
head; the one-idea of the protection al- 
ways afforded in the stall dominates any 
fear of injury from fire; the one-idea that 
resistance is hopeless makes him do his 
work; the one-idea of terror blinds him as 
thoroughly mentally as optically. ‘Were 
he more pérfectly equipped as to his mental 
wers we could probably never handle 
im at all; just as, were he really as per- 
sonally affectionate as we fancy him, he 
would prove an infernal nuisance by insist- 
ing upon taking us to ride when we wanted 
to read, or by sitting in our laps whenever 
we visited the stables! 

You may act as chambermaid, valet and 
pedicure to a horse for twenty years, and, if 
you do not speak to him, he will not know 
you from a total stranger. You may fancy 
that your cherished ‘‘Madcap” or ‘‘Mis- 
chief’’ knows your touch, and the special 
pet words you employ, but neither of them 
will do ew for you they will not also 
as willingly do for another, provided he has 
your tone of voice and your assertive pow- 
ers. It is very rarely that the voice is 
recognized, and even then it receives little 
attention unless used in command, pro- 
vided always that the equine stomach has 
been recently and thoroughly replenished. 
A horse that has always been made to obey 
quickly, will respond to commands from 
any one, whereas the creature who has 
been petted and talked to accords, unless 
hungry, scant attention to any one. We 
talk to horses altogether too much, and it 
is a silly and dangerous custom. ‘‘ Whoa!” 
should mean but one thing, and slip, slide 
or fall, should meet with instant obedience. 
Not another word should ever be used, be- 
yond possibly the order to ‘‘stand over” 
in the stall (although even that is best un- 
said), except the ‘‘click’’ of the tongue for 
increased speed. The animal’s attention 
is kept if you are silent—he does not know 
what you will do next, and as he distrusts 
and merely tolerates you, even as he fears 
you, his anxiety is always to find out what 
you wish done, or what move you will next 
make. Given the nerve needful, a perfect 
stranger can approach even the most vi- 
cious stallion in safety, provided he does not 
speak, and moves with assurance from the 
time he opens the door. There are num- 
berless instances of this. A person for 
whom a horse has an apparent antipath 
may stand in safety directly before him, if 
he will not speak, and neither by sight, 
smell, or any other sense will the animal 
recognize him; although sometimes it has 
seemed as if the sound of the footstep gave 
a slight clue. Words mean nothing to any 
horse, and you may say ‘‘Go away”’ or 
‘‘Good morning’”’ when you mean ‘’Come 
here”’ with the same effect, provided you 
use the tones and the gestures you employ 
in the latter command. Bugle calls, as of 
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cavalry, are, some of them, recognized, but 
always those which are associated in the 
equine brain with mental excitement or 
physical activity, as the ‘‘charge,” or the 
post-call at the race tracks, etc. It is ver 
odd that sound has so little to do wit 
mutual recognition among horses, while 
scent has everything. The mare will 
answer any foal that neighs, yet will not 
pick out her own offspring by any test but 
that of scent; whereas she knows her long- 
time atteadant by neither sight nor smell, 
but may, if he is very familiar to her, accept 
him by sound of voice (especially a+ meal 
times). Let him, however, summon her 
soon after the consumption of a bountiful 
meal, and at an unusual time; or as one of 
several in different parts of her field, a 
stranger at the gate and he in the far cor- 
ner; and notice to whom her attention is 
given. The affection of one horse for an- 
other is often very marked; yet dissociate 
even the oldest of harness-mates for a 
short period, and no recognition follows 
their meeting. We often encounter in- 
timacies of long duration between cats, 
dogs, sheep, goats and horses, and com- 
ment admiringly upon the tenacity of the 
equine affection, giving scait consideration 
to the tendencies of the other animal con- 
cerned. Asa matter of fact the horse, asa 
gregarious animal, loves company, but has 
slight regard for any particular comrade, 
and will cheerfully accept any other of his 
species. If the two are at pasture, and 
accident or death overtakes the satellite, 
the horse will walk away, and, wholly un- 
concerned, leave him to his fate, if there be 
other animals in the same inclosure. Sym- 
athy, affection, or regret are almost un- 
nown factors of his intelligence so far as 
comrades are concerned, if any other com- 
panionship is forthwith provided. 

The homing instinct is dominant in the 
horse and, except the dog, no animal is more 
unerring than he, and none more certainly 
remembers, and seeks, the familiar roof 
tree, let any period of years intervene. No 
animal suffers more keenly the pangs of 
nostalgia, and upon none are the physical 
effects so wearing and severe. Much of the 
illness and failure to ‘‘do well’’ noticed 
among green young country horses is noth- 
ing more or less than nervous fretting and 
longing for the familiar stall, and the scenes 
of colthood’s days, and especially is this 
evidenced in the case of those animals 
which go direct from the place of their 
nativity to other stables. Horses have 
died of this longing and its accompanying 
physical wastage, and others are doing the 
same every day, even though tenderly nur- 
tured and carefully provided with medical 
attendants. This is one of the most touch- 
ing attributes of the horse; especially as it 
is so keenly poignant, and so generally 
unrecognized. 

Sense of smell in the horse does not seem 
to warn him against his human enemies 
although it does against all other foes. You 


may beat your horse nearly to death to-day 
and to-morrow, or in twenty minutes, he 
will be as fearless of you as of any other 
biped; just as you may care for him for 
twenty years and he will not know you 
from a stranger. It is probable that all 
mankind are so repugnant to him, and 
their aroma is so invariably unpleasant, 
that he schools himself to disregard this 
sense. The average plain’s pony is said to 
be in horror of the scent of an Indian (and 
in this he may not be isolated), yet an 
Indian pony is equally distrustful of the 
white man, and both animals, until their 
spirits are quite broken, are in terror of any 
human being, through the bitter experience 
of breaking which has demonstrated that 
man was a fiend incarnate and a cruel brute 
where the handling of their kind was con- 
cerned. In these cases smell has seemed 
the only sense involved, since no words are 
spoken in handling a wild horse, and sight 
has but little to do with it, as the effect 
is the same when the canvas or leather 
‘‘blind”’ is pulled over the eye. 

Sight, as already recorded, plays little 
ee in the distinction between friend and 
oe. Blind horses are as demonstrative 
as any, and not more than others. Your 
horse may neigh at your approach, if he is 
hungry, but he will not leave a meal to 
welcome you and it is not the sight of you 
that causes his apparent recognition, but 
the sound of your footsteps, or of those of 
any other person who walks with your 
cadence uf stride and your impact of foot 
with ground. Stuff your favorite’s ears 
with cotton wool, and try it when his 
internal economy is thoroughly replen- 
ished, making no gestures meanwhile; for 
to gestures, curiously enough, the horse is 
peculiarly susceptible, as witness all the 
trick and circus horses which work wholly 
by signs, yet always in a definite sequence 
a performance, departure from which 
brings confusion and failure. Gestures may 
be made with the feet, legs, hands, arms and 
head of the master, and will be obeyed as 
readily when given by a stranger, provided 
there is no hesitancy upon that individual’s 
part and that he is a person of that decision 
and individuality of character to which 
some occult sense in all animals always 
responds. 

o very limited is the intelligence of the 
horse that he can be taught nothing with- 
out frequent and careful rehearsals, and, 
even when advanced in education, no prog- 
ress can be made once rebellion or dullness 
is manifest, without going away back to 
the very first principles, and carefully re- 
peating every single step up to the period 
to which he has attained. To this his na- 
tive cunning affords a powerful ally, for the 
creature is clever enough in many ways, and 
it is the combination of these two facts 
which finally puts upon the shelf ever 
performing horse or troop of horses whic 
ever appeared in public; since it is impos- 
sible to preserve discipline, because rebel- 
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lion or carelessness cannot be punished in 
public and the animals are, at daily rehears- 
al, letter perfect, knowing full well that 
here severe and painful flagellation will 
instantly follow upon the very slightest mis- 
take or hesitation. One may say that this 
shows intelligence; but is not cunning and 
trickery always intelligence of a low order? 

That sense which enables a horse, even 
though wearing blinkers and with stuffed 
ears, to instantly recognize a master—a 
cool, clever and skillful handler—is not 
catalogued, but is surprisingly developed 
in this creature. No horse needs more 
watching than the sedate old riding-school 
slave who should be so callous to the wildest 
vagaries of humanity that nothing can up- 
set his weary indifference—yet a bunch of 
them left in the school, free from the super- 
vision to which they are wonted, will speed- 
ily bring about an amusing besprinkling of 
the tan-bark with sundry disheveled and 
prostrate forms. Your rampant three- 

ear-old race horse cannot be held against 

is will by a heavy man, yet a sixty-pound 
lad can gallop him and do what he pleases 
with him. Your little scoundrel of a pon 
is a devil with the ‘‘kiddies’”’ and a lam 
with you. Why? What is the mysterious 
electrical signal that differentiates manipu- 
lation? Why will a horse work his heart 
out for one individual] and be wholly un- 
manageable with another? How can we 
combat this complication? 

That the horse is as sensitive to pain as 
we have been taught from countless cir- 
cumstances, would seem unlikely. Even 
after the most severe operations he will 
usually start eating as if nothing were 
wrong—at least at first, however feverish- 
ness or subsequent pain (as from firing, 
blistering, etc.) may affect him. The sever- 
est punishment makes no difference in this 
respect. You may dock him, and crupper 
the mutilated and severely burnt tail with 
impunity immediately: afterward, and he 
will feed at once as if nothing had hap- 
pened. You may perform this and other 
terribly severe operations with nothing 
more than a twitch upon his nose, and often 
without that, yet if you hamper and confine 
him he will generally squeal and cry out at 
even the most eupotheial prick of the knife. 
Horrible wounds seem not to inconvenience 
him so far as appetite and composure go, 
and yet this is not because of courage, for 
even such slight restrictions as obtain in 
traveling in a railroad car will frequently 
bring on what are known as ‘‘car fits,’’ in 
which the animal will work his own destruc- 
tion unless he can be released or stupefied 
by an opiate. 

The horse does not love man nor does 
he delight to labor in his interest. If you 
think yours does, take him out several 
miles from home, turn him loose in the road 
and see whether he will follow you; but do 
not try this unless fond of pedestrian exer- 
cise! True, you may train him by the use 
of certain appliances to follow you through 
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field, flood and fire, but he will do this not 
because he adores you but because you 
have successfully deceived him into think- 
ing that he cannot help himself, and that 
one idea dominates him. Do you imagine 
that it is personal regard for Cinders & Co. 
which impels those splendid draught horses 
to toil and strain at that five-ton load? 
Or that it is adoration which lands Mr. 
Spenders’ roadster in front in a brush on 
the Speedway? Not in the least. They 
believe they cannot do otherwise, and at- 
tempts at rebellion have always proven 
fruitless. As well expect old Madge to 
harness herself to the runabout and to 
come to the door to take you ‘or a drive 
because she thought you were looking pale! 

Anything that you want your horse to 
do and which it is possible for his physique 
to accomplish you may teach him; some 
horses, of course, much more easily than 
others. Due regard to conformation, nim- 
bleness and agility must always be had. 
Some born lunkheads can be taught little, 
and are the exceptions to the rule; some 
are so nervous and high strung that but 
little confidence can be placed in them, 
however far one may succeed in carrying 
the education. All your success will come 
from the same fundamental principles: 
deceiving them as to their ability to suc- 
cessfully resist; appreciation of effects of 
the one-idea mind; the timidity; the men- 
tal limitations; and the proportion and the 
use of the various senses. If a suspicion 
ever arises that you are not master, that 
day and all other days your reign is in 
jeopardy; for the rebellion that nearly 
succeeds cherishes the spirit of obstinacy 
and willfulness. 

There is so much to be said upon the 
most immaterial of these details that the 
merest sketch is all that magazine space 
allows. The writer well knows that his 
belief is not the general opinion, but an 
intimate experience of thirty odd years 
with every kind of horse has proven con- 
clusively, to him at least, the truth of it. 
He yields to no one in admiration and affec- 
tion for horses, but believes that they were 
given us to dominate and to handle not 
only so as to secure safety to ourselves but 
to the general public, and he knows that 
there can be nothing more dangerous in 
these circumstances than the very general 
tendency to endow the animal with attrt- 
butes which he does not possess, and with 
instinct and intelligence which if he had 
them would make him wholly unmanage- 
able—instead of what he is, man’s consistent 
helpmeet from earliest times. That the 
character of the animal suffers in any way, 
or is belittied, save possibly in the fancy of 
some impractical sentimentalist, cannot 
result from attempting to place the horse 
where he fairly belongs; and certainly if 
the estimate is reasonable and the conclu- 
sions fair, all the more is the animal en- 
titled to our tenderest care, most patient 
training and rational usage. 
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MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


HOW TO MAKE CEMENT WALKS 


TOTHING adds more to the comfort and 
appearance of the country home than 
good walks about its grounds. The best 
walk, all things considered, I believe to be 
the cement one. Gravel walks are wet and 
sloppy after rains, and it is not an easy 
matter to keep weeds out of them. Wooden 
walks are never satisfactory, as they are 
always getting out of repair, and, in the 
long run, they are more expensive than any 
other kind of walk, to say nothing of their 
unattractive appearance. Cement walks 
can easily be constructed by persons not 
familiar with the business, if the instruc- 
tions given below are closely followed. In 
saying this Iam not speaking from theory 
but from my own personal experience. 

It is important that cement walks should 
be welldrained. Ifthey are not, the action 
of frost in the soil, in winter, is likely to 
heave the concrete and cause it to crack. 
Therefore ample provision for drainage 
should be made for each walk. I have 
found the best drainage material to be 
coarse gravel. If it averages the size of an 
egg, all the better. It must be pounded 
down well, when put in place, and made as 
firm and compact as possible. This is very 
important. 

n getting ready to build a walk, the first 
thing to do is to lay it out. Decide how 
wide it shall be, and where it shall run. 
Three feet is wide enough for an ordinary 
walk anywhere inside the grounds. It is 
not an easy matter to construct a cement 
walk on a curve, because of the difficulty 
of setting up the border-boards properly. 
This border, or framework, inside of which 
the concrete and cement is used, must be 
very carefully put in place to insure a neat 
job, and the amateur will find it advisable 
to call in the services of a professional, and 
turn over this part of the work to him. 
Any good carpenter can doit. All the rest 
of the work you can do alone, though I 
would not advise working single-handed. 
If there is much to be done, one man would 
be likely to tire of it before it was completed. 

Having decided where your walk shall 
be, lay it out with very careful measure- 
ment, by stretching a stout line tightly 
along the edges of it. If you propose to 
make it a yard wide, let the lines running 
lengthwise of the walk be a yard and four 
inches apart. The extra four inches will 
be taken up by the two-inch planks set up 
on each side to hold the concrete. 

Having laid out your walk, dig down 
fourteen inches below the surface of the 
soil. I would advise making this excava- 


tion the whole length of the walk before 
beginning to do any other part of the work, 
also filling in the entire distance with 
gravel immediately after the excavation is 
made. Put in the gravel to the depth of 
eight inches, pounding it down with enough 
force to make it feel solid beneath the foot. 
After putting the gravel in place, set up 
on top of it, on each side, a plank eight 
inches wide and two inches thick. The six 
inches of soil-wall above the gravel founda- 
tion will serve to hold the planks in place 
to some degree, but, in order to hold them 
solidly and keep them perfectly in line, 
stakes should be driven down on the outside 
of them. Extreme care should be taken 
to get these planks exactly where they be- 
long, and so fasten them that they cannot 
shift while the work is being done, as any 
deviation from uniform width will be very 
noticeable in the walk, when completed. 
When the planks are in place on top of 
the gravel foundation you are ready for the 
concrete. Before applying it, however, 
provide yourself with strips of boards of 
exactly the same width as the planks along 
the side, and just long enough to slip down 
between these planks, when placed across 
the walk. With these strips and the 
lanks the concrete and cement filling will 
formed into blocks, as you go along with 
the work. 


MAKING CONCRETE 


Concrete is made by mixing sand and 
gravel with Portland cement in the propor- 
tion of one part of the latter to four parts of 
the former. Work the two materials to- 
gether in dry form, by shoveling or hoeing 
them over until the cement is evenly dis- 
tributed through the sand. Do not mix a 
great deal at a time, as it soon hardens, and 
if you have more than you can properl 
handle the extra amount will be waned. 
After having made a block or two of the 
walk you will be able to tell pretty nearly 
what amount of each is naohet to make the 
next block. I would advise making one 
block, and finishing it up as far as possible, 
before undertaking another. After having 
thoroughly mixed the sand and cement, 
apply enough water to make it into a stiff 
mortar. Put your cross-boards in place, 
fastening them there, and then fill in to 
within two inches of the top of them with 
the mixture. Pound this down well, pre- 
cisely as you did the gravel below it. (I 
would say, here, that clapboards make 
good cross-strips, as they are about the 
right thickness to use between the blocks, 
and being a little thicker at one side than 
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the other are easily removable, if the thin 
edge is used at the bottom. You will 
readily understand what I mean if you look 
at a cross-section of the clapboard, for you 
will see that it is somewhat wedge-shaped. 
Using the thin edge of the wedge at the 
bottom will permit you to lift the board 
out from between the blocks without ap- 
plying much force, thus preventing the 
possible damage to the edge of the block 
which might result if the board had to be 
pried out. 

After filling in with concrete, immedi- 
ately prepare the cement for the upper 
stratum of the walk. The sand used in 
this should have been sifted before you are 
ready to mix the mortar, as it is necessary 
to work expeditiously, because the cement 
sets quickly. One part cement is used to 
two parts sand. ix with water into a 
mortar soft enough to spread readily with 
a mason’s trowel. Put this on top of the 
concrete, inside the square formed by 
planks and division-boards, until it is just 
a little higher than the frame into which 
you fill it. Then level it off by taking a 
straight-edge and running it over the block, 
scraping away all surplus mortar. Hold 
this straight-edge firmly against the planks 
on each side, in order to secure a smooth 
and perfectly level surface. If the straight- 
edge, in its passage over the cement, causes 
it to rough-up, smooth it down with the 
ordinary smoothing trowel used by masons, 
before it has a chance to harden. Then 
remove the cross-strips, advancing them 
for another block, and fill in the space made 
by the removal of the strip with dry sand. 
I would say that we make this division of 
the concrete and cement into blocks be- 
cause, by doing this, we guard against pos- 
sible injury from heaving of the soil from 
below. This we do not expect, if we use 
gravel for a foundation, but it is the un- 
expected which sometimes happens, and 
it is well to provide against it. if hewwing 
takes place, the blocks, being separate, will 
rise and fall independently, which would 
not be the case if there were no division of 
the upper surface of the walk. 

A trowel made on purpose to fit the edge 
of the block is used to finish off the corners. 
Run this around the edges and you round 
them off nicely and in such a manner as to 
prevent the possibility of chipping when 
the walk comes into daily use. 

The blocks should not be allowed to dry 
rapidly, after you have given them the 
finishing touches. Sprinkle them at inter- 
vals, fora day ortwo. After a little, you 
can spread sand over them, to the depth of 
two inches. This will do away with the 
necessity of further sprinkling. It can be 
left on until the blocks are dry enough to 
— on, which ought to be in four or five 

ys. 

On no account allow the concrete to get 
dry before the upper layer of cement is 
applied. If it does, the latter may not 
adhere to it If loose the cement is likely 
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to be broken. If the two come together 
while damp, a perfect union is certain to 
result. 

A walk constructed after the above di-, 
rections is practically indestructible. On 
no account should concrete be laid on a 
foundation of soil, unless you use so much 
of it that it is thick enough to resist all 
frost-action. This it is not necessary to 
do, if you use gravel as advised. The 
gravel is cheapest, calls for less work, and 
answers all purposes perfectly. 


RECAPITULATION 


Depth of excavation, fourteen inches. 

Depth of drainage, eight inches. 

Depth of concrete, six inches. 

Depth of cement, two inches. 

Concrete, one part cement to four parts gravel. 
Cement, one part cement to two parts sifted sand. 


HOW TO HOUSE POULTRY 


If houses for poultry are to be built, at- 
tend to the matter at once, before cold 
weather interferes with outside work. 
Everything should be in readiness for your 
flock by the coming of cold weather. If 
you have houses already, go over them and 
see that they are in perfect repair. 

In building, the first thing to do is to 
select a proper location. The ideal one is 
the south slope of a hill. The next best one 
is a place protected from cold winds by 
buildings on the north and west. If no 
facilities for shelter are at hand, the north 
wall of the building must be made of extra 
thickness. Evergreen trees make an ex- 
cellent wind-break, and I would advise 
planting them for future protection, no 
matter how thick you make the walls of 
your house. 

Be very sure that whatever location you 
select has perfect drainage. This is a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance. Leading 

oultrymen agree that more sickness among 
seo originates from dampness than from 
all other causes. More and more the 
opinion grows among practical poultry- 
growers that the best house for fowls con- 
sists of a closed room, in which they ma 
roost, lay, and remain in cold weather if 
they choose to do so, and a shed openin 
to the south, where they can scratch po | 
sun themselves to their liking. There 
should be an opening between this shed and 
the closed room, through which the fowls 
may have free egress during the day, but 
which should be closed at night in cold 
weather, and for the protection of the hens 
from intruders. The shed floor should be 
covered with chaff, straw, or leaves, to the 
depth of five or six inches. If road dust or 
sand is mixed with it, the better the fowls 
will be suited. If grain is scattered over 
the litter, the fowls will busy themselves 
scratching for it, and this open-air exercise 
will be a strong factor in keeping the flock 
healthy. It will also result in a larger 
yield of eggs, if an egg-producing diet is 
given in connection with it. 
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The scratching-shed floor should be of 
earth, raised some inches above the level of 
surrounding soil, to make sure of perfect 
dryness. The floor of the closed room 
should be of boards, to facilitate cleaning. 
The wise poultry-grower recognizes the 
importance of a clean house if he would 
keep his fowls up to the highest standard 
of health. The house should be of sufficient 
height to allow a man to stand in it com- 
fortably, but no higher, because extra 
height is not required, and the greater the 
amount of space you inclose the harder it 
will be to warm it in winter. 

A house ten by sixteen feet, with a 
scratching-shed of the same size, will afford 
ample accommodations for a flock of 
twenty to forty fowls. A flock of that size 
will be quite as large as the amateur poul- 
try-grower ought to undertake the manage- 
ment of, at the outset. In building it, see 
to it that it is well built. Don’t simply 
“‘throw it together,’’ under the impression 
that ‘‘anything will do for hens.”’ That is 
where a great many persons who tell you 
that ‘‘there’s no money in hens’’ make the 
mistake which leads to their failure. It is 
absolutely necessary that you provide your 
flock with warm quarters if you would have 
plenty of winter eggs. Be liberal in the use 
of sheathing-paper—preferably the tarred, 
because its odor makes it objectionable to 
vermin—and make sure there is not a crack 
or crevice anywhere, to admit cold. But 
arrange for ventilation during the daytime, 
and for the escape of impure air at all times 
through a tube or pipe in the roof. 

In very cold weather the room can be 
heated by an oil stove, at night. During 
the day, it probably will not be necessary to 
keep this stove going, if the sun shines. 
There should be windows opening to the 
south, on the closed room, to admit the 
warmth of the sun. It is a good plan to 
provide these with aeameeth, as a good 
deal of cold will radiate from single glass. 


NESTS AND ROOSTS 


Nest-boxes should be arranged along the 
wall in such a manner that you can get to 
them for the removal of eggs, without being 
obliged to enter the room. These boxes 
should be covered with wide boards, set at 
such an angle that the hens cannot roost on 
them, but far enough above them to permit 
free ingress and egress. 

Roosts should be at one side, about three 
feet from the floor. If there are several 
of them, see that they are all on the same 
level, and so arranged that the hens will 
have no difficulty in getting at them from 
all sides. An opening should be made in 
the wall below the roosts through which 
the droppings can be easily removed. This 
is done, in most cases, by hanging a board 
with hinges in such a manner that it can 
be swung outwardly. Make sure that it 
closes snugly, as the admission of cold air 
near the bottom of the room would be most 





unfortunate for the fowls sitting where it 
would strike them. 

Boxes of road-dust should be kept in the 
roosting-room, that the fowls may have 
free access to it during cold weather, when 
they do not care to make use of the 
scratching-shed. But most of them will 
resort to that place during the day in the 
coldest weather, if the sun shines into it. 

Water should be given in tin troughs, in 
front of which lath is set up in such a man- 
ner that the hens can reach through and 
drink, but cannot get to it to foul it. 


NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES 


This is the season of the year when 
societies for neighborhood improvement 
are in order. If you have no such society, 
why not organize one at once? Get it 
under motion, and plan for next season’s 
work. There are always improvements to 
be made. No society of which I have any 
knowledge has ever exhausted the possibili- 
ties in this direction. The more you do, 
the more you see to do, for work is always 
to be found when you look for it, and the 
march of improvement may go on indefi- 
nitely. There has been a great deal done 
along this line in many parts of the country, 
and an organization for local work ought 
to receive hearty encouragement in every 
neighborhood. 

Such a society can be made extremel 
interesting during the winter season. It 
need not be confined to the bare discussion 
of what shall be done, and how it shall be 
done, but every session may be made gen- 
erally interesting by the preparation of 
papers on various topics, readings from 
standard authors, music, and elocutionary 
exercises. 

The secret of success in an organization 
of this kind consists in arousing general 
interest, and in no way can this be done 
more effectively than by inducing every- 
body to take an active part in its meetings. 
Let co-operation be the dominant idea. 
Give every member to understand, from 
the start, that the price of individual 
amusement is an effort to do something to 
amuse others. ° 

Put the matter of neighborhood im- 
provement into the hands of men of good 
taste, good judgment and practical ability 
to carry out fully whatever is undertaken. 
It is a good plan to have sub-committees 
whose business it shall be to see that this, 
that, or the other thing is done in their 
respective localities. If there are several 
such committees each one will doubtless 
make an effort to outdo the other, and 
rivalry of this sort is always stimulatingl 
helpful. It is advisable to give ometlaal, 
progressive women charge of the improve- 
ments to be made on church and school 
grounds. They will do this’ work better 
than men will, usually. If trees and shrubs 
are to be planted, put a man on the com- 
mittee, to do the heavier part of the work. 
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“A rounded shape on a little hillside Drawing for ‘Love in the Wilderness” by N. C. Wyeth. 
caught his eyes. 








